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INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMISSION. 

ELEVENTH SESilON, NAGPUR. 

^5th DecembcT 1928 . 






Proceedings of the Eleventh Session of the' Indian 
Historical Records' held at Nagpur 

bn 5th and 6th December 1 928.- 

Tlie eleventli'pxibiic^aiieeting Gf’tlie Indian Historical Records Commission 
•was lield at tHe Coiivbcatioh 'Hali'bf tlie University of -Hagpnr, on tlie 5tli 
December 1928. An exhibition of documents, seals,', cdinsf- pai'ntiiigs and' 
other objects of historical 'interest obtained from Government,. archi’ves, -Indian 
;States, public institutions ' and private 'individuals, ivas held .at the Victoria 
Technical Institute7Hall, Hagpur_, in connection with the meeting.- ,The:pr^b- 
•ceedings were opened by His Excellency the Governor of the Central Provinces 
in the presence of a large and; distinguished gathering. Her Excellency Lady 
Butler, Miss Butler and’ a large mumber of ladies attended the function. Mr. 
■G. S. Bajpai, C.I.E.-, C.B.E., . I. C.S., Secretary .to the_Goyernment of India, 
Department of Education) Health and Lands, and .ex-d'fjicio. President of the 
Commission, and Messrs. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A,, I.E.S., and H. L. 0. 
Garrett, M.A., I;E.S.v,two of the menibers, were- unavoidably absent. Eor 
the first time this year all the Universities in Intiia - were invited to send 
representatives to- the public meeting of the Commission and delegates from 
seven of them attended the meeting. 

The following members. were present : — ^ 

1. Mr. I. H. Sarkar, O.I.E., M.A., lath ’Vice-ChahcellofTof tlie Uhiver- ' 

sity of Calcutta, ,Calcritta. \ , 

2. !Mr. R. B.. Ramsbotham, M.A., I.E.S., Officiating Principal, Presi- 

dency College, Calcutta; also represented the University of 
Calcutta. - 

3. Mr. G. S. Sardesai, B.A. (Bombay). „- - - .1--,. 

4. Mr. A. V.' Vehkatafama .lAyyar,- M.-A., Curator) -Madrah -Record 

5. Mr. L. P-.-butt) M.R-.A-S'-,-0;5^ciatmy Eeepef of -the- Records- bf' the 

Government of Bengal (Ex-officio). 

6. Mr.- A. E. M. Abdul Ali, E.R.S.L., .M.A., Keeper of the Records 

of -the Government of India (Secretary) . - 

. The following •cp'-ppted members and representatives uf local Governments) 
Indian States and 'Universities were also, present-: T-T • •• - V ' 

1. Rai Bahadur - Hira Lai, Retired -Deputy Commissioner, • 'Katni ; 
also represented the Kagpur University (co-opted). 
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2. Mr. T. M. Kale, M.L.C., Buldana (co-opted). 

3. Mr. S. M. Eahman, M.L.C., Akola (co-opted). 

4. Mr. Abdul Qadir Siddiqi, M.L.A., Burbanpur (co-opted). 

5. Mr. T. K. Desbpande, M.A., LL.B., Yeotmal (co-opted). 

6. The Et. Eev. Alex. Wood, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Kagpur (co-opted). 

7. Mr. E. M. Crofton, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur (co- 

opted). 

8. Pandit Lochan Prasad Pandey, representative of the Peudatory. 

States in the Central Provinces (co-opted). 

9. Mr. J. B. Eaju, M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., OfiSciating Deputy Director 

of Public Instruction, Central Provinces ; and Local Officer, 
Indian Historical Eecords Commission, Nagpur (co-opted). 

10. Mr. D. G. E. Hall, M.A., I.E.S., Professor of History, Hniversity 

of Eangoon, and Corresponding member of the Indian Historical 
Eecords Conimission. Eepresented the Government of Burma 
and the Hniversity of Eangoon (co-opted). 

11. Mens. A. Balasubramanium Pillai, Pondicherry, representative 

of the Erench Government in India (co-opted). 

12. Mr. S. Khursheed Ali, hi. A., representative of His Exalted 

Highness the Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad (co-opted). 

13. Mr. C. V. Joshi, M.A., representative of the Baroda State (co- 

opted). 

14. Eai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narain, Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 

and Corresponding member of the Indian Historical Eecords 
Commission (co-opted). 

15. Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, M.E.A.S., Calcutta (co-opted). 

16. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., Eeader in Indian History, 

Hniversity of Madras, representative of the Hniversity' (co- 
opted). 

17. Mr. M. S. Eamas-wami Aiyyangar, M.A., Professor of History, 

Maharaja’s College, Vizianagram, representative of the 
Andhra Hniversity (co-opted). 

18. Mr. M. Venkatarangaiya, M.A., Principal, V. E. College, Nellore, 

representative of the Andhra Hniversity. 

19. Mr. E. Subba Eao, M.A., Lecturer, Government Arts College, 

Eajahmnndry, representative of the Andhra Hnivjersity. 

20. Mr. J. C. Talukdar. M.A., Professor, St. John’s College, Agra, 

representative of the Agra Hniversity (co-opted). 

21. Mr. E. E. Qanungo, M.A., Eeader in" Indian History, Dacca Hni- 

versity, representative of the Hniversity (co-opted). 
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His Excellency, wko arrived precisely at 11 a. in., was received at tlie en- 
trance by the Secretary and members of tbe Commission lieaded by Mr. 
Jadunatb. Sarkar, and conducted to tbe dais in a procession. His Excellency 
tben delivered tbe following address; — 

Speech of His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler. 

■Gentlemen of the Historical Eecords Commission, 

This is your first visit to tbe Central Provinces, and all of us here are very 
glad to see you. Tbat you have assembled here in what I am told is unusual 
strength is a tribute partly, I hope, to pur reputation for hospitality to 
strangers, and partly to our central position. In recent years the position 
■of this province has been revolutionised by the opening up of great trunk lines 
of railway passing through Hagpur from Delhi to Madras. Erom being 
central in name we have become central in fact, and I look forward to our 
becoming more and more, as communications by rail and road are developed, 
a popular meeting place for our neighbours. Personally I have a special 
pleasure in welcoming you, because, though you have been addressed by many 
Governors of greater distinction,^ I am the first, I believe, who has been him- 
self one of you, and who understands from inside what you are doing, and at 
what you are aiming. I had the privilege of being your President for two 
and a half years, and during that time was fortunate enough to see many im- 
portant schemes inaugurated. My friend, Mr. Abdul Ali, has been telling 
me about their development. I have been specially interested to hear of the 
progress made in rendering the Imperial records at Calcutta more accessible 
to scholars, and in securing corresponding members for the Commission. In 
the nature of things the few distinguished scholars, who form the Commission 
itself, drawn as they are from different parts of a big continent, cannot per- 
sonally investigate the historical records of India as a whole. They can form 
■only a focus of activity, and provide the directing brain for research. The 
actual work of collecting and making available India's records must be done 
by local workers, some of them professional, and others amateur historians. 
In England a vast amount of work of this kind is performed by men of leisure, 
■or busy men in their leisure moments, or men in their retirement -after a life 
of activity. We have or have had such men here in the Central Provinces. 
The researches of scholars like Mr. Wills, till lately Commissioner of Hagpur, 
and of others who are here present today, whose names I must not mention 
•out of regard for their modesty, are cases in point. What we want now is 
more such workers, and greater combination amongst them. It is my strong 
hope that the visit of the Historical Records Commission to Hagpur, and the 
sight of the exhibits in the Historical Exhibition which I shall have great 
pleasure in opening this afternoon, will provide a fresh starting point in this 
■direction. I am looking forward, particularly, to seeing the Rai Bahadur 
Paras Das Collection which is being shown outside Delhi for the first time, 
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As woll as, aiQOiig' otliars, tlie exhibits from the colleetfoiis of Messrs. Ajit 
Gbosb and Bahadur Singh Singhi of Calcutta. I have no doubt also that many 
of the original unpublished records relating to important events in the- 
Central Provinces, which have been brought to Nagpur from, the archives of 
the Government of India and the Government of Bengal, will prove of absorb- 
ing interest to those engaged in historical research in this province. Among- 
local exhibits the valuable collections of the Qazi and Khatib of Ellichpur, and 
other prominent families like the Bhuskutes of Burhanpur and the Chitnavises- 
and Gujars of Nagpur, and of private individuals like- Mr. T. M. Kale of 
Buldana, will, I am sure, attract attention. It is wortliy of note that the 
recentlj’’ discovered autograph letters of Sir Artliur Wellesley, who became 
, subsequently the famous Duke of Wellington, would have remained buried, 
possibly for many long years, in our own Record Room in the Secretariat 
here, but for the local eiRhusiasm aroused bj'' the visit of the Commission 
to Nagpur. 

Gentlemen, the history of this pi'ovince is a fascinating stud3^ Originally 
a vast forest, such as Britain must once have been, it has, like Britain, been 
invaded and colonised over long periods of time by men of different races and. 
different cultures, coming alike from all the points of the compass, from the- 
south and from the north, and from the east and from the west. Who were' 
the earliest inhabitants; who were the Gonds, who gave their names tO' 
Gondwana, and where did they .spring from; how were the Rajput Kingdoms- 
of Chhattisgarh established and organised, and how came the cotton tracts- 
to be settled — all these are problems, the secrets of which we know enough 
about to whet but not to satisfy our appetites. Por the earlier periods it is- 
but too likely that no I’ecords, other than perhaps place names, exist, and it 
may be that the investigation to be done is the woi’k more of the archeeologist 
than of the student of the written word, bxit for later times there must be- 
preserved amongst the old families some papers, the value of which should be 
tested before it is too late. A hurried effort to trace such documents since- 
the Commission announced its intention of coming here has had the results- 
to which I have already alluded, and I timst that further efforts will follow 
after the Commission has left us. Any advice from you, gentlemen, as tO’ 
how we should pursue our endeavours, and particularly anj’- expression of 
opinion as to whether any permanent organisation for historical enquiry shoiild 
be set up in the province, and if so, on what lines, will, I am sure, be helpful. 
My colleagues and I in the Government will also welcome • any suggestions- 
you may care to put forward about the care of our official records of histoi’ical 
importance. Within reasonable financial limits we are all anxious to do what 
we can to further your efforts. 

Gentlemen, I have laid stress on the importance of the work of your Com- 
mission, not because of its academic interest, but because I feel that under- 
-lying it there is a deeper and wider, purpose. A quarter of a century ago- 
when the archseological department of the Government of India was stirred. 
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into a new life, I rememljer well that there were many who scofied at its 
activities, and questioned their utility. The work actually performed has 
changed the outlook of the doubters. All of ns now realise that the excava- 
tion and preservation of her ancient monuments is an essential expression of 
the soul of India. TIo nation can be really confident of its future unless it 
is conscious of and understands its past, and is proud of all that has gone 
before to build up its present. The labours of the archJEologist, still in their 
infancy, are helping modern India to understand out of what she has been 
formed, and are showing how her present culture is the product not of a single 
strain, but is a fusion of many strains. The Avork of the Historical Hecords 
Commission in its deeper significance is on the same lines. The task before 
it is to help in unravelling the confused and tangled skein of Indian history, 
with a view to assisting in creating such a sense of unity in' diversity as will 
maire us all, to whatever race or religion or community we belong, proud of 
our shai’e in modern India. As I have said already, we British people are a 
mixture of different races. Throughout the period of our fusion we have 
fought and quarrelled amongst ourselves, and misunderstood each other as 
now in India the different communities labour under misunderstandings. 
But after hundreds of years we have won through to nnity, and to an appre- 
ciation of alirthat scholars tell us about the diverse elements in our present 
culture. The task in India is a harder one. The country is so much larger 
and the differences so much greater. But here also we are working towards 
unity. The little bit which this Commission is doing to help in this direction 
is worth doing, and its labours are worthy of the support of all those in this 
province who have the ideal of the new India as a nation amongst the nations 
in their hearts. 

Gentlemen, again I give you welcome on behalf of the province, and wish 
you a successful session. 


Reply of Mr. J. N. Sarkar. 

Mr. J . N. Sarkar, in thanking His Excellency on behalf of the Commission, 
fiaid ; — 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Commission I beg to thank His Excellency the Governor 
for the cordial welcome he has extended to us. In Sir Montagu Butler we 
are, indeed, meeting with an old friend. ' The Commission had profited by 
his sympathy’’ and valuable guidance even before he came to this Province. 
As Education Secretary to the Government of India, he was ex-o-fjicio Presi- 
• dent of the Commission for over two years, and he took the keenest interest 
in our work. In many ways the work of the Commission was helped and its 
usefulness extended as the result of Sir Montagu’s measures at that time. 
The corresponding members, appointed at various centres in India and Burma, 
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our scope and turning tlie original small and purely advisory tody of experts 
into a larger and more elastic band of explorers and collectors. In order to 
tempt private, collections of records out of tbeir biding places, and not only 
save them from ants but also bring tbem to tbe notice of scholars, it was 
decided to visit tbe different provinces in rotation, invite tbe public to our 
meetings at wbicb historical papers would be read and discussed, and to 
organize an exhibition of historical documents and objects of interest or art. 

This development of our activity has been eminently successful. We have 
secured the very valuable co-operation of two workers among records outside 
British India, viz., Senhor P. Pissurlencar of Goa and M. Singaravelou 
Pillai of Pondicherry, whom, I grieve to say, we shall never more see in our 
midst. State papers of great importance now in private possession have been 
unearthed and printed in our proceedings, and findspots of other similar 
collections have been revealed. 

In short, this Commission without being a large gathering of varied 
scholarship like the Oriental Conference, can claim that its public sessions 
have evoked cordial co-operation among earnest students of history and 
kindled a keen desire for historical inquiry and preservation of records in 
many parts of India. 

The value of this Commission’s work has this year found a pleasing recog- 
nition from some of the Indian Universities which have sent their delegates 
to attend its meetings, for the first time. 

The Records Commission has lost a most valuable member by the death 
of Monsieur A. Singaravelou Pillai, Curator of the Old Records of French 
India, Pondicherry. He attended all our meetings since the Madras session 
and his tireless industry in office and search among the private families of 
his place resulted in the happy discovery of several papers of historical im- 
portance, such as the last will of Niccolao Manucci and a report on the 
jiolitical condition of the Indian States written by M. Bussy (which rivals 
Jean Law’s report of an earlier date on the same subject, published by M. A. 
Martineau). Many of our members still remember him as a delightful per- 
sonal friend. On behalf of the Commission I beg to convey our condolence 
to his family, through his brother, who is attending this session. We also 
mourn the death of Professor JogendraHath Samaddar, B.A., a corresponding 
member from Bihar, 

For the historical exhibition, we are grateful to the owners of the exhibits. 
I should like to notice the special generosity of Rai Bahadur Lala Paras Das, 
Rais of Delhi, whose rare collection has now for the first time been allowed 
to travel outside Delhi, 

We thank the people of Hagpur for the interest they have displayed in 
the Commission and the hospitality they have shown to us. The history of 
this province, when properly written, cannot fail to be a chapter of the history 
of India, equally romantic and rich in lessons of political growth. Scholars 
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are not wanting who den) to Nagpur the right to ho regarded ae the ancient 
eii*v of the sei pent whose king sought the hand of the fair princess Indnmati 

Ath-oragSkh) — ris)a pnrasya natham 
Dauha riki dera — swampam — etya 
Itash — chakovakshi hilokayeti 
I’urranushishtam nijagiida BhojySm 

But the fort of Nagpur, as a stionghold of the Bond Rajah of Deogarh, is 
mentioned in the official annals of Rhah Jahan Since then its historical 
record is unbroken In the British penod, four streams of people, fiom the 
noith, cast, south-east and south-west, have met together in this piovince 
and diiersified its ethnologj and lustoiy Tour southern adjunct, Berar, 
was a seat of ancient Hindu ciiltuie, famous in Sanskrit poetry and legend, 
while 111 the Muhammadan and Maratha ages it played a most important pail 
in the eoutliward expansion of the empire of Delhi and the northward advance 
of the Maratha Bowel That history must have left its legacy in the form of 
many piiiatc collections of records in the various cities and even old villages 
of this proiince To the need of discovering end utilising them we draw your 
attention, toi it is only with the help of such materials that a true history 
oi )our pioMnco can he written That woik, begun h) the Ccntial Provinces 
Goicrnment four)esr8 ago, has, we undeistand, been snspeiidcd, but with 
the help of tlie local scholars it may be easily accomplished 


Tho Irusincss of the meeting commenced with the reading of a paper hy 
(he lit Bfv the herd Bishop of Nagpur Thercnftoi His Exccllcnc) left 
the milting ami Mi Jadunath Saikai was voted to the chan The remain- 
ing ]mpcra or thcii suminirics weic then road Before the conclusion of the 
iiiceting Rai Behidui Hiiu Lai, speaking on lichalf of tlic Hinvcisity of 
Nagpur, inoscd a ante of thinks to the cliaii This was seconded hy Mr 
J B Haju, tlic Local Offiier, and caincil bv acclamation Mr R B 
Ram-linHiiim of Calcutta proposed and Hai Baliadur Shoo Narain of Liliore 
seconded a vote of thanks to the l<ocal Gov eminent, the co opted meinbeis 
from the Centi il I’lovmces, the HmveiMl) of Nagpur and the Local Officer, 
foi the assistance lendcrod by Ihcni to the Commission The meeting lasted 
till 4pm 

ihe Hi-toiicil Lxfnhilion iirginired in coiineciien with the Nngpiii 
s(s-mn of the Coniniission was foimnllv opened h) His EvcoBency the Gov- 
einor of tlie Cciitr if Provinces at 4-30 p m on the same dii) in flic presence 
of a larue iiid distinguished gathering of ladies and geiitiimcn His Dv- 
cdliinv Ml Iiriial, w is photographed with the permnneiit and oo-optul 
tiirniher, of the Commission Tlie niemher- of the Commission wero eiiier- 
tnned at a Tes Paris at tiie J vhihilion Half hv tho Recrotnrv Tho exhilnts 
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came from Government arcliiveSj Indian States, public institutions, and 
private individuals in Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad (Deccan), Centi’al Prov- 
inces and the Andhra area of the Madras Presidency. A brief description of 
some of the exhibits is given below. 

The exhibits from the Central Provinces collected through the efforts of 
Mr, J. B. Raju, the Local Officer, comprised of old costumes of the Mughal 
Court presented by the Emperors, swords, guns, bows and arrows of historical 
interest, original sanads bearing the seals and signatures of reigning Peshwas, 
old copper coins of the Peshwa period, and autograph letters of Arthur 
Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington) recently unearthed from the 
archives of the Central Provinces Secretariat. Among the exhibits from Delhi 
were a number of very valuable paintings from the unique collection of Bai 
Bahadur Lala Paras Das, Honorary Magistrate and Rais of Delhi, who be- 
longs to the family of the Treasurers to the Mughal Emperors. Eor the first 
time in the history of the family this collection was allowed to leave the 
confines of Delhi for exhibition elsewhere. The paintings of the darhar of 
the Emperor Akbar and of Shah Jahan on the Peacock Throne and Jahangir’s 
marriage with Raja Man Singh’s sister, were pronounced to be the best his- 
torical pictures of this collection. The exhibits collected in Calcutta from 
official sources included the Treaty with King Christen YIII of Denmark for 
transferring the Dutch Settlements in India to the English, the holograph 
minute of Lord William Bentinck on the general question of the abolition of 
the practice of Sati and other documents on the abolition of this practice in 
the dominion of the Raja of Nagpur in particiilar. There were also Leckie’s 
description of a journey from Calcutta to Nagpur and from there to Benares 
in 1700 with an account of Nagpur, the facsimile of the seals of Shivaji, 
farmans relating to British trade in India (1633-1712), correspondence with 
C. W. Malet, Resident at Poona, on the subject of the establishment of a fixed 
and regular dah between Western India and the Presidencies of Eort Wil- 
liam and Fort St. George. Among the exhibits obtained in Calcutta from 
non-official sources were an album of the portraits of the Ghori kings prepared 
under the orders of the Emperor Shah Jahan for his Royal library, autograph 
farmans of the Mughal Emperors, extremely rare copies of the Quran in Eufi 
characters and a first edition of the Bible in Bengali published in 1802 by 
the Mission Press at Serampore, Bengal. A number of rare and interesting 
exhibits were brought from Hyderabad by Mr. S. Khursheed Ali, the re- 
presentative of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. There was 
also a copy of the Quran written by Aurangzib himself belonging to Mr. 
Abdul Latif of Hyderabad, Mr. R. Subba Rao, one of the representatives 
of the Andhra University, brought with him old coins, copper plate sanads, 
palmyra leaf manuscripts of considerable interest. 

The Exhibition proved to be a great success and in response to numerous 
requests from the public, it was kept open till the evening of the 10th Decem- 
ber. A complete list of the exhibits will be found in Appendix H, 
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On the morning of the Gth December the members of the Commission 
1 -isitefl the Fort, the Old Eesidency, the lluse\im and the Record Booms of 
tlie Central Provinces Secretariat at Eagpur. On the same day the members 
meeting was held in the Committee Koom of the University of Nagpur frotn 
II n.m. to I -30 p.m. 

The lAcal Officer Mr. ,T. B. Daju gave a dinner paity in honour of the 
Indian Historical Hecoids Commission on the 4th December. The members 
or the Commission had also the honour of dining uith His Excellency the 
Goicinoi at Government House, on the 5th December. There was also an 
aft ci -dinner Ueception at Government House which was attended by the 
elite of Nagpur. On the afternoon of the Gth December the membeis of the 
Commission uere entertained by the Hon’ble Mr. Eaghavendia Eao, Minister 
for Education, Central Provinces, at an “ At Home ” at the Telenkhei'i 
Gardens. 


English Residents ivith Mahadji Sindhia. 

(By Jaduiiath Sarkar, M.A., C.I.E.) 

Mahaiaja Maliadji Sindhia lose from the position of a villngo lieadma" 
ilinlil] to that of the dominating foice in the politics of Upper India for 
nearly one generation. The more deeply the original records oi this peiioi 
arc studied, the more clearly does the greatuess of his character come to 
light and uin out admiration tor his sense of reality in politics, his ac- 
curate peiceptioii of the foices of the age, his unfailing judgment of tho 
fharacter of men, and his power of choosing the right instruments for his 
purposes and giving them his full confidence and perfect latitude of action- 
As a niediator between the English and the Peshwa, and later between the 
Emperor of Dellii and the rest of India, Sindbia was tbe pivot of Indian 
politics, and this position of unique importance and power bo used for tbo 
cood of all parties. 

Only a small portion of tbo contemporary records concerning him baS 
hern printed, ric., tbe state-papers of "Warren Hastings ending early in 
nS'i, edited liy Porrest (with a few Idlers of Cornwallis in Boss’s Gorrl- 
tralUt Cnrrr'pwidfner), and tbe Marathi despatebes from Hinganc, tbe 
vakil at Delhi, to Nana Pnrnavis, published by Parasnis (supplemented by 
" echoes ” in Kharo). But theic are four other sources in manuscript, 
inincly, (i) a scry large mass of despatches and neus-letlers in the Imperial 
Bcrnrd OlTioe, (ii) the Persian memoirs {Ihralmmolt) of Pnkir Eliair-nd-dia, 
V ho was the eonfidential adviser of Shah sVlam II.^s heir, (iii) collections of 
Per-ian ncivs-Ietters now in Poona, and (ir) Maralhi despatches preserved 
in priuite possession nl Kotah and other places. 

Titc c.irlier dealings of the English witli Mahadji Sindhia, ending with 
the fonelusson of the first Maratha War, arc known to students of Warren 
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Hastings’s administration. In this paper I shall try to illustrate the later 
relations between these two Powers. 

David Andebson, 

We know that Colonel Muir concluded a peace between Sindhia and the 
English Government in October 1781 (Forrest’s Selections, iii, 813), On 
5th November following, Hastings sent from Benares Mr. David Anderson 
on a deputation to Mahadji, after delegating to him “ the full powers and 
authority vested in me (W. H.) by the Governor-General and Council for the 
purpose of negotiating and finally concluding a treaty of peace between the 
Company and the Maratha State (Forrest, iii. 821.) With Mr. David 
Anderson went his brother Lt. James Anderson as his assistant. David, 
wrote from Sindhia’s camp, 'on 27th February 1783, reporting the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty with the Maratha State after a long delay. Extracts 
from his diary in Sindhia’s camp in June of that year have been printed by 
(Forrest, iii. 976;) 

David Anderson’s position was a very difficult one, because the English 
rejected the Maratha claim to cliauth from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and at 
the same time declined to make an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Sindhia. Happity; Tipu Sultan, the most disturbing factor in Indian 
politics at this time, was a menace to the English and Maratha Govern- 
.ments alike, and therefore Sindhia did not find it politic to break with the 
English. Mahadji’s chief minister, the Bhao Bakhshi, was of a concilia- 
tory disposition and he loyally co-operated with Anderson in promoting 
peace and amity between their masters. 

David Anderson became in time a warm supporter of Sindhia and used 
to promote the latter’s interests whenever consulted by the Governor-General. 
Mahadji, in his turn, had a great liking for him. [^Ihratnamah, iii. /. 60.] 

James Anderson. 

At the end of 1783, D. Anderson’s weak state of health, due to a recent 
dangerous illness, induced him to resolve on a voyage to Europe. But 
early next year Hastings decided on a visit to Lucknow, and he called 
David to his side, as he had a high opinion of his capacity. James Anderson 
succeeded his brother as English Resident with Sindhia. A curious example 
of the punctiliousness of the decadent Mughal Court is given by Khair-ud- 
din in his account of J ames Anderson’s first audience with the heir-apparent 
of Delhi (on 20th, A^ovember 1784). The Hindu Mahadji, the Christian 
Anderson and the Muslim Shahzada had three different dinner hours and it 
was long found impossible to choose a time when all three of them could be 
brought together without inconvenience to any of them! [^Ibrafnamah, f. 68.] 

Major Browne had been appointed as English Resident with the Delhi 
Emperor in March 1783. Two years later, the acting Governor-General, Sir 
John Macplierson, recalled Browne to Calcutta, ordering James Anderson 
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to look after the British interests in Delhi, as Sindhia now virtually con- 
trolled the Emperor. Browne took leave of Shah Alam II on 19th April 
1785. In his despatches he wrote against Mahadji as a man of rough temper 
and utter faithlessness. \Ihrat., f. 75.] 

Sir Charles Malet was appointed hy Hastings, subject to Sindhia’ s consent, 
British Resident at Poona for the purpose of arranging an alliance against 
Tipu Sultan. “ And in order that he might receive complete instructions 
in the general line of his negotiations and be enabled to establish a concerted 
plan of correspondence with our minister at the Court of Mahadji Sindhia, 
he was ordered to go immediately to the camp of Sindhia, at Agra, as on 
his way to Calcutta [Forbes.] He reached Sindhia’s camp near Mathura 
on 17th May 1785 and lodged with James Anderson. He had his audience 
with Mahadji on the 20th of that month, and with the Emperor on 5th 
June following. (It is amusing to compare the accounts of these interviews 
as given from the English side in Forbes and from the Mughal point of 
view in Ihratnamah.) “ The object of Sir Charles Malet’s mission to Mahadji 
Sindhia having been accomplished by the conciliation of that chieftain to 
the establishment of his embassy at the Court of Poona, he received orders 
early in Jxily to proceed to Calcutta, there to receive the requisite powers and 

instructions from the Governor-G-eneral He left Agra on 21st July for 

Cownpur, the nearest military station belonging to the E. I.- Co.” (Forbes, 
ii. 433.) 

Captain Kibicpatrick. 

In November 1786, Captain Kirkpatrick succeeded James Anderson as 
British Resident in Sindhia’s Court. He was by temperament less tactful than 
the Andersens in dealing with a man of Sindhia’s character and position. A 
petty brawl between their followers led to a rupture between him and the 
Marathas, but the breach was quickly closed by Lord Cornwallis’s wisdom 
and strength. I describe it below from Ihratnamah. 

On 24th Januaiy 1787, a washerman of Raja Deshmukh [Mabadji’s 
son-in-law and commander] was washing clothes on tbe bank of the Jamuna 
at Delhi, when a sepoy of Kirlcpatrick’s escort came there for his bath and 
forbade the man to wash clothes there. The man did not listen to him. 
High words passed between the two. The sepoy hit the washerman on the 
head with a stick. Raja Deshmukh’s Maratha followers crowded on the 
bank, seized the sepoy and beat him severely, breaking his arms and legs. 
The Company’s sepoys brought their wounded comrade away to Captain 
Kirkpatrick, clamouring for justice. The Captain ordered them to seke 

] His journey is described (fi'om the diary of his surgeon Mr. Ci’uso) in Forbes’s 
■Oriental Memoirs, 2nd ed., ii. 388 — 421. Leaving Surat on 12th March 1785, he reached 
Agra (via Ujjain and Gwalior) on 9th May and was lodged in_ the_ Taj Mnhal. The 
object of the visit was (as Khair-ud-din bluntly puts it) to get Sindhia’s permission for 
Malet’s embassy to Poona. Mahadji delayed giving his assent, as direct negotiations 
between Bombay and Poona would have lessened his own importance as the recognized 
mediator between the English and the Peshwa’s Government. But Anderson’s tact 
■overcame his objection. 
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tfche offeader, on hearing of wliicli the Maratha soldiers prepared for battle... 
Then Kirkpatrick thought better of it, and wrote to Kaja Deshmnkh de- 
manding that the offender should be arrested and sent to the English for 
punishment in their presence. Murar Rao, the steward of Raja Deshmukh, 
replied that he would hold an inquirj' and when the originator of the riot 
was ti’aced he would be delivered to the English. 

Kirkpatrick, on getting this evasive reply, immediately left Safdar Jang’s 
mansion whei’e he was quartered, and marching out of the city encamped at 
dhat Nawab’s tomb, six miles outside. Kext day, Murar Rao visited him 
.for settling the dispute. But Kirkpatrick persisted in his original demand, 
und wrote to Mahadji, complaining against Raja Deshmukh. On the other 
side the backs of the Maratha sardars were also up ; it became a point of 
Eonour with them to protect their countrymen who were involved in the 
fracas on the river-bank. 

Kirkpatrick, after a few days’ halt, marched from Delhi straight to 
.Sindhia’s camp and demanded the punishment of the offenders. The 
.Maharaja delayed and wrote to the Governor-General against Kirkpatrick. 
After vainly waiting for over a month, Kirkpatrick left Sindhia’s camp for 
Earrukhabad, entrusting his duties to Mr. Macpherson. 

Meantime, Sindhia’s letter had reached Lord Cornwallis, then on a 
journey to Upper India. The Governor- General wrote a grave letter of advice 
to Kirkpatrick, which the latter rightly took to be a reflection on his diplo- 
■matic skill and patience. The Captain’s reply, dated 16th March 1787, is 
•a very long dociiment, explaining away all the charges against him and 
TevieAving the situation. It contains a sketch of Sindhia’s character drawn 
by an acute if hostile observer. He writes : — 

- “ A continuance of the misunderstanding which has hitherto unhappily 

■subsisted between Sindhia and me, Avhen combined and co-operating with 
other fears and suspicions, which are constantly excited in his mind by the 
most frivolous circumstances... would have a tendency to increase the natural 
jealousy and distrust with which he views all our proceedings. That our 
personal differences, however, should prodtice such an effect as this, is owing 
entirely to the peculiarity of his character 

“ My sole claim on him has been for such a return of respect and atten- 
tion as I judged due to my situation and' essential to the honour and interests 
of your Lordship’s Government.” 

“ Tour Lordship may confidently' rely on my proceeding with the utmost 
•caution...! never under any circumstances proposed taking so strong a mea- 
•sure as the fonnal quitting of Sindhia’s camp; and as to threatening him, 
on any occasion, with the resentment of our Government,... Tour Lordship 
does not think it possible for me to be guilty of- so outrageous and unwarrant- 
able a conduct.” 

Kext year (1788) William Palmer became Resident with Sindhia, and when 
Mahadji went to Poona (1792) on the visit from which he never returned in 
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life. Palmer continued to stay in Sindliia’s territoiy at Gwalior, TJjjain and 
other places. 


A Proposal for the Establishment of an Improved System 
of Telegraphic Communication, by Lieutenant^Colonel 
John Macdonald of the E. I. Coy’s Military Service. 

Based on papers in the possession of his great-great-grand-daughter Mrs. A. 0. 

Robertson.^ 


(By R. B. Ramsbotham, M.A., I.E.S.) 


The great war against the Prench Republic, and against Napoleon Bona- 
parte brought very acutely before the minds of naval and military men the 
necessity of inventing some method for the rapid transmission of messages. 
Signalling has from early times been a study of mankind; some savage com- 
munities possess methods of accurate and long distance communication which 
are not understood by communities far better mentally equipped, for instance 
the drumming signals of the African tribes ; these and similar methods are 
known to every one who reads the histories and records of travellers. In 
Europe, at the close of the eighteenth-century signalling had not progressed 
beyond the stage of semaphores, and even the semaphore system in use 
laboriously spelt out words. The navy had a system of flag signalling which 
was in advance of the system xised on' land and of which the chief feature 
was the use of a code: it will be remembered that “ England ” was sub- 
stituted for “ Nelson ” in the famous Trafalgar signal because there was a 
code flag for England, whereas' “ Nelson ” would have required spelling out 
by flags. 

Among the officers who were working at the close of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury on improving the signalling system were Admiral Sir Home Popham, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel John Macdonald of the East India Com])am‘’s Sei'- 
vice. 


By the kindness of Colonel Macdonald’s great-great-grand-daughter, .1 
have been able to see the correspondence in which this officer tried to obtain 
recognition, not only by the Company, but by almost every Government in 
Europe of his system of telegraphy. It is interesting to note that Colonel 
Macdonald’s book is called “ Telegraphic Communication ”, although the use 
of electricity for telegraphic purposes was not at that time understood in 
Europe. 

Colonel Macdonald, who retired from the Company’s service in 1T97, had 
been Chief Engineer and Commandant of Artillery at .Sumatra. He was a 


^ 1 Imperial Record Dept. General Letters of July 1st, September 10th and 

October 1818. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, p. 437, (note). Bengal: Past and 

Present. Vol. II ^No. 3, ■ July 1908.- “Places of Historic Interest in tl 


District.’’ 
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man of considerable scientific attainments and was a Fellow of tbe Royal 
Society as well as belonging to other scientific associations. He bad an in- 
ventive turn of mind and invented a system of fuses for artillery purposes that 
received much attention and was tested. by tbe order of tbe Master-General 
of Ordonnance at Woolwicb before a Board of General and Field Officers of 
tbe Royal Artillery, but tbe system was rejected. He was also interested in 
music. 

In 1806 Colonel Macdonald submitted to tbe Admiralty “ a project of a 
telegrapbic system ”, to use bis -own words. It did not attract favourable 
attention so Colonel Macdonald published a treatise on telegrapbic communi- 
cation and to “ evince tbe practicability and facility of bis system be wrote 
two dictionaries, one of which lies at tbe Admiralty, tbe other at tbe House 
Guards.” These “ dictionaries ” or codes, as we should now call them, 
were accompanied by various models by means of which, with tbe assistance of 
tbe “ dictionaries ” experiments could be made to test or demonstrate tbe 
efficacy of the system. Lord Mulgrave who was First Lord of tbe Ad- 
miralty under Lord Liverpool, referred tbe matter to Mr. Barrow, a distin- 
guished scientist, who declared tbe system of Colonel John Macdonald to be 
by much tbe best of more than fiftj’- submitted to tbe Admiralty, and that 
tbe “ dictionary ” would supply a very marked want. Mr. Barrow wrote 

as follows. “ Southampton, 1st September 1814. Dear Sir 

I have no hesitation in saying that your system of Telegrapbic Communica- 
tions embraces everything that can possibly be desired and much more than 
we have any occasion for its application to Haval purposes, as far as tbe 
Admiralty is concerned : but I think it will be found most admirably adapted 
for carrying on a correspondence between tbe interior frontier line of India 
and tbe several Presidencies ; and it has very frequently occurred to me that 
such lines of communication would be of incite use to give timely notice of 

unexpected or sudden movements of tbe neighbouring Powers 

Similar approval was received from tbe Adjutant-General of tbe Army, and 
tbe system was explained by tbe inventor when be exhibited it to H. R. H. 
tbe Duke of York, Commander-in-Cbief. 

Previous to these marks of approval by tbe military and naval author- 
ities, tbe system bad been brought to tbe notice of tbe East India Company 
in 1811 by one of tbe Directors. Tbe Court of Directors instructed tbe Com- 
mittee of Shipping, assisted by certain co-opted experts to examine it. 
Colonel Macdonald on many occasions explained in person to this Committee 
bow bis system works, giving actual experiments : tbe result of these sittings 
was a somewhat guarded expression of approval by tbe Committee, worded as 
follows. “ East India House, 20tb June 1811. 

Sib, tbe Committee of Shipping of tbe East India Company have directed 
me to express their thanks for tbe explanation you favoured them with respect- 
ing your invention of boarded telegraphs for land communication and to 
acquaint you that tbe Committee consider tbe same very ingenious and ap- 
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peariiig in tlieir judgment to possess great advantages over tlie common tele- 
graph..” (Signed) J. Morrice. 

The system was apparently opposed hy Mr. Joseph Cotton, at one time- 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. Mr, Cotton preferred the system in- 
vented or improved hy a Captain Lynes, and he used his great influence with 
the Board to obtain the adoption of this sj’^stem. Colonel Macdonald felt that 
Mr. Cotton had not dealt very fairly with him, and his correspondence shows- 
that this view was shared hy others, notably Sir McGregor Murray. The 
naval telegraphic plan for which Mr. Cotton succeeded in obtaining the Com- 
pany’s patronage was, according to Colonel Macdonald’s view, a much in- 
ferior system unsupported by any of the impressive commendations Avhich he 
had obtained for his orvn. A somewhat caustic correspondence beirveen Mr. 
Cotton and Colonel Macdonald ensued, in AA’hich Colonel Macdonald appears- 
to have had distinctly the best of the argument, but, in his own words “ it 
was found indispensably necessary to terminate the correspondence as the 
Chairman (Mr. Cotton) either would not or could not reply to it”, but he- 
flred a parting shot in a letter to Mr. W. B. Elphinstone in which he points 
out that the Company’s Committee of Shipping had approved of his system and 
that the Chairman was deliberately ignoring the recorded opinion of the 
Committee whose opinion should natrirally carry the most weight in deciding 
on matters of such a nature; and that “ Mr. Cotton, the avowed patron of a 
publication which has deprived me of a clear right, Avill find himself egre- 
giously mistaken if he thinks that. I am to be intimidated into a duty that 
I owe to my own reputation and to the Public, independent of the decided, 
justice of iny claims ”. So the old warrior was left, firing his guns to the- 
last, and evidently making a great nuisance of himself, to jndge from the 
mass of non-committal acknoudedgments which he received from various 
eminent people to whom he sent copies of his boolc. These included most of 
the Crowned heads of Europe, including the Kings of Prussia, Spain, Erance- 
and the Netherlands, as well as various Eoreign Ambassadors : among the- 
English notabilities who received and acknowledged copies were H. R. H. the- 
Duke of York, Lords Mulgrave, Bathurst, Liverpool, Melville, Castlereagh,. 
the Dukes of Portland, and Buckingham, Sir Charles Wood, Sir Home Pop- 
ham, Sir Richard Bichertou, etc., the collection of papers making a fine- 
array of autographs of some of the most distinguished figiires in a great 
period of English history. According to Colonel Macdonald-, he worked for 
nearly a year, for 8 hours daily, on his “ dictionary ”, during which he had 
“ gone twice over Johnson’s large dictionary with a close attention ”. 

We must now turn to the “ Dictionary ”, of which- a copy exists in the- 
Impei-ial Library in Calcutta, and most readers will feel some sympathy for Mr. 
Joseph Cotton’s attitude towards the scheme which he was called upon to- 
examine for it was extremely complicated : the preface to the book, how- 
ever, concluded with a paragraph which will find a grateful echo in the hearts 
of all Government servants in India : “ Early habits of application and 

® Colonel Macdonald seems to have been the first man -to see the necessity of a codef 
although our system of code flags had been" in use for some time in the Na-vy. 
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study,” it states, “ render your civil and military servants in India a very 
superior description of men, as is sufficiently evinced by tbe integrity and 
ability marking tbeir conduct by a multiplicity of works distinguished by pro- 
foitnd thought, deep knowledge, lucid arrangement and elegant diction ”, 
With this satisfactory opinion of himself and his colleagues Lieutenant- 
colonel John Macdonald pl'oceeds to explain his system. 

He saw quite rightly that the process of spelling by semaphore was “ a 
creeping, operose and tedious process ”, to use his own words. A numerical 
system was therefore the best basis on wffiich to work, and to attempt improve- 
ment. But in his desire, to provide for all possible eventualities, "Colonel 
Macdonald overloaded his system of semaphoric telegraphy to an extent that 
made it hardly less tedious than signalling by letters. It had to be accom- 
panied by a code book twice the size of any code book now in existence divided 
up into a series of numerical classes, Avhich were in turn again divided 
numerically, until the very object for which telegraphy exists, namely, the 
rapid transmission of information, was cramped bj' the very intricate rules 
that accompanied the neAv method. Colonel Macdonald also invented what 
be called the military anthropo-telegraph for field service, wliich seems to 
have been, inspite of its cumbersome name, a valxiable method on which the- 
present system of “ flag-wagging ” is based. The necessity of signalling by 
night was not forgotten, and Colonel Macdonald contrived to make this even 
more complicated than his methods of signalling by day. The night system 
required the erection of many pillars, each representing a numerical class. 
Those who are interested in the study of early telegraphic systems will find it 
well w^orth their time to consitlt and study the book in which Colonel Macdonald' 
sets forth his theories and inventions: its full title is “ a treatise explanatory 
of a new system of naval, military, and political telegraphic communication,, 
of general application. 

By John Macdonald, Esqr., F.B.S., E.Ac.S., Late Lieut. -Colonel and 

Engineer.” 

As has been said, the system w'as refused by the East India Company 
much to the chagrin and annoyance of its inventor who, rightly or wrongly, 
considered that its rejection was due to Mr. Joseph Cotton’s influence. He 
was not however discouraged, and in 1818 he wrote a long letter to the* 
Earl of Liverpool, then Prime Minister of England, urging him to use his 
influence to have the system adopted at the Admiralty, and explains at great 
length its superiority over any other system. The letter closes in a ciirious- 
manner, by suddenly referring to a subject which has, even in a most indirect’ 
way, only the faintest connection with signalling and telegraphy : the pass- 
age is as follows : ‘‘In looking over copies of my various letters to your 
Lordship, I find that in July 1815 I used the freedom of recommending the 
island of St. Hilda as a more secure place of confinement for Bonaparte- 
than St. Helena. A considerable residence in the Latter island while waiting 
for a passage convinced me of the easy probability of escape from it. If 
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ever tliis is attempted, it will be by tbe i'rencb in bis interests and ®wbo are, 
now, residing in America. Tbe undertaking would be daring but not of 
very difficult execution. Tbe vessells intended for tbe purpose would be 
provided with a steam apparatus. This would enable a considerable force 
-employed to land simultaneously and witb an allowed loss, in several places. 
Tbe future disturber of tbe Peace of Europe might easily be tbus rescued by a 
■Gou'p de main; while our Naval Eorce on. tbe Station could not move, and 
while tbe military stationed on tbe higher ground, at a great distance from 
tbe Valley {sic) of Government, would be utterly unable to cope witb tbe 

invaders. Man is an animal of habits, be they good or be they bad. A 

.great majority of tbe present generation in France are attached to this 
Scourge of Europe. His appearance in France would renovate all tbe horrors 
which are past. Every possible argument is in favour of removing him to 
St. Hilda, from which escape would be utterly impossible, as tbe island is 

not assailable or in any way practicable for a landing in force. I have ex- 

plained this serious subject to intelligent men who know both situations, 
.and they perfectly coincide witb me in niy opinions.” 

Tbe rest of tbe story of this invention is best told in tbe appended 
letters : no one who reads tbroiigb tbe correspondence will fail to feel sym- 
pathy witb this pertinacious and ptiblic-spirited officer in bis attempts 
fo obtain recognition for tbe device Avbicb be convinced himself was for tbe 
■benefit of bis country : at tbe same time tbe sighs of weariness which bis 
bandwriting obviously evoked in the Public Offices can almost be said to cling 
to tbe correspondence which bis descendant, Mrs. A. 0. Robertson, has so 
kindly permitted me to examine. 


APPENDED LETTERS. 

j 

I. 

Sib, 

Having laid before tbe Court of Directors of tbe East India Company 
your letter advising tbe delivery of fifty copies of your general system of 
Telegraphic Communication, I have to acquaint you that agreeably to tbe 
intimation conveyed to you in my letter of tbe 9tb April 1816, a warrant for 
tbe sum of four hundred pounds now lies in tbe Company’s Treasury payable 
to you on account of tbe said publication. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour most obedient bumble servant, 
JAMES COBB, Secy. 

East India House; 

The 10th May 1817. 

Colonel James Macdonaed. • 

® This sentence is given as it stands; its meaning is obvious, but tbe wording is 
obscure. ' , - 
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“ Exlrsict.— Public letler to Beng.nl, datod the 3rd Septoiiiber 1817. 

Paiagraph 5. Licuteiianf-Coloiicl .John Macdonald foinicrly ol oiir 
Military Service having composed a work describing a general system of 
telegraphic communications, which has been approved of by persons of con- 
sideration here, we thought it riglit to cncour.age him to print the work, and 
liaving received from him a certain nunilmr of copies of it, we now transmit 
them to our different Presidencies that they may come under the observa- 
tion of men whose employment or studies have led them to the consideration 
of subjects of that nature, and we desire to he informed of the benefit which 
may be derived from them by our service. 

C. Tou will receive 70 copies of the work together with one set of the 
models described in the work and intended to exemplifv the principles of 
it.”* 

“ Sent per licensed ship Monarch, fitli September 1817.” 

The books duly arrived, and were acknowledged by the General Department 
of the Company in a letter, dated July 1st, 1818, the copies being distributed 
to the various branches of the military department. The models of the sema- 
phores were acknowledged in a letter, dated Sepiemher lOlh, 1818, and were 
sent to the Telegraphic Committee for a detailed report on their merits, both 
ns compared with the system then in use and with other models recommended 
to the Company, 

The Telegraph Committee submitted their report on October 28th, 1818; 
it is a lengthy and exhaustive document which coranienees with a history of 
semaphoring from the earliest times. This report though signed and sub- 
mitted by the Telegraph Committee, was really written by Captain G. 
Swiney, the Secretary of the Committee; an ollicer, I imagine, after Colonel 
Macdonald's oun heart, being ns enthusiaafir on the subject and prolix upon 
paper ns the Colonel himself. 

The gist of the repoit was that Colonel Jfacdonald's .semaphore was an 
unnecessarily large instnuuent, unfit for the country; its construction was 
such that the wings, shutters and pulleys employed were veiy liable to bo 
atl'eeted by tlie action of heat and moisture. Moreover it was too eomplieated 
in design; the first requisite of a good telegraphic .system was to establish 
and pul into u«e “ an apparatus of a nature so simple as to render the 
ehnnees of embarrassment veiy improbable”, in other words, Gos’ermneni 
wanted a simjde fool-proof instrument, impervious to the netion of weather, 
and easily worked by Indian troops. The lepnil nas Iheiefnie unfavourable. 
" to tils' establishment of Colonel Mneiionaid’s sy<i|>m but bis publie.aiinn 
must be admitted to eonlain mneli useful inforiiwtinn and bis invaiuabie 
diclioiiaiy in pnrlienlnr, if adapted to n different .system of enumeration 
vs’oubl pros-,' of (he most essential rerviee 

"Aie.tmK (1» rigur.teriei were Cltarlesfeld, nv.<l Je’epb Cotton. 



a) 

m. 

'1 he last leller is terser aii4 less compliraeiitaiy. It runs as loUotvs: 
Aiinmaltj, SlIi Febmarv ISW. 

Sin. 

I bate w atknouledge the leeeipt ol joui letlei of the Gfli instant, in 
uliuh you suggest tliat ton should be auliioiised to cn.innnc and lepoitupon 
.all tlie phiiis uliich liate been icteiicd at the Adniiinlty ofbee lespecting 
Telegiaiiliit Comninnic.ition. Having no reason to suppose that the Public 
.Sci'iie uoald be benefited by such an evainination, I do not feel myself at 
liheitj to ir’ioinninid to the llo.iid of Adniii.ilty ii (oniplijncc uith your 
suggestion. 


I am, Sir, 

Yout most obedient and humble scivant, 
JIELYIHLE. 


A Visit to the Parasnis Museum. 

(lit II. G. Raulinson, ll.A., I.E.S.) 

Piofc’-xir W V. :nul luysrlf wPio ilcputcil \)\ 

lioNunineni i«i M^it Salua. |niniaiiU with a vm\ io T\bGjlieT 

tin ri‘ .iin inaifii.ils ioi om pioptwr*! Souit i* TJnok of Jrnr.Uha h\ 

ih' Psirauui'' MmiiMiipt ( oUeHinn, Tlie ipmiIU of a ratlioi hasty iavcsti- 
ni ly he of nitou'-t to '■tiuh‘i»t> of Matatlio insloi\. 

TIo I’ai.iMU'. (oihtlion of if.u.itlu iN'. JoiisiMs of iioaih one liniHliod 
‘ nnnaU ' ^arjinir in **170 fiom himdicd doniiaoiiU io a fc\\#do 7 ou 

Out of Oic'i' ahiiul •'C>ru or riijfii of doftnnonts vshiVli linvc iilreadv 

:>ppi kii'd in tin If .^nnffraho .uni i\\i* /ihnrntn Vnr^hrt, Olhcis (‘onl.iin 
IfttM-. M*li(tioiis fimn t]ii> (him* M**-, fiaj;menf*s of Bnhlinii:, ami rnip’li'th 
At 1 nu s of 11 \U) ji- am] titljor (hifument^ An m count of pome of ihe^-e vthich 
\M Opt ium! iml ma\ iii{<ro'*( ym. 

U A humlh* iMilitlMl Oitffitml ViWm o/ ^^^^lhnrr(^f) Chi(it{<! {No. 5 on ilio 
puuii \ lut) (fintuiui'd au\ old fi,i»rmenl of ohoiit 30 pa^ri*'!, hepin- 

mui* .ud \w\ ihivbini:, of > h.u appr-in*!! to he the nripnnl M*?. of tho Chiiiili 
htUnr h itUo (oiit-iiiiH il a fr,i;«mpiit of ului i*. Iviiovwi as flit* “ f)l Kitlami 
h U. It lud tliur pKAimih lemU !!■; tn sniped tlmt Clntiiji li.td atiii.illy 
utit;v-4 tht \ itt. »■ in ttu> jir« p of Ins uorh. Aimiher Aery old flonunenf 
A'liidi v* htn* t inip a^io a in the ■i-imo Immlli' niahet! ,tJi Jiitfreitiiip' lefeiemo 
ihi mthi r tti thf Siin lilctata, ih.it icinarkable Samkiii poem »ho«t 
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‘Siraji wliicli created a stir a few years ago when it was discovered in the 
'Tanjore Palace Library. It says that a certain Brahman named Paramanand 
-composed a sloha in connection with Sivaji’s coronation to he pnt on his seal, 
.and Sivaji was pleased and gave the composer the title of ‘ Kavindra If, 
as it seems, this shews that the author of the Siva Bharata was really a con- 
■temporary of Sivaji this greatly increases the historical value of the poem. 

(2) We also investigated a so-called Balcliar of Sivaji Ho. 38 on the list, 
.and discovered it to he an early version in Marathi prose of the Siva Bharata 
mentioned above. Peiliaps it was made from a Tamil version, as sucli ver- 
sions were known to exist prior to the discovery of the Sanslcrit original, 

(3) We then turned our attention to a Genealogy of the Bhonsle Family, 
No. 31 on the list. This turned out to he an English translation of a Marathi 
work, unknown to us, called tlie Braiag Yamshavali, made by order of Colonel 
'Close, Resident at Poona, for Major Wilkes, the well-known author of His- 
torical sketches of the South of India. It hears a very close resemblance to 
the ‘ 91 Kalami bakhar ’ mentioned above, and to the Rairi bakhar, of which 
.a translation was published by Sir G. W. Forrest in his selections from 
papers in the Bombay Secretariat. Further work on the genealogy of the 
various bakhars is obviously called for. 

(4) We then investigated a modem Marathi Ms. of a History of the 
Deccan down to 1656, entitled Itihasa Kalpa Druma, No. 37, on the list, 
-compiled b}’- a nameless Marathi chronicler from Persian Sotu’ces, which he 
•quotes in his introduction. It appeai*ed to contain very little that was new, 
but should be examined by a scholar who is familiar with the Persian autho- 
rities for the period. 

Of the other rumals, the most important appeared to be the six very large 
bundles of the correspondence of Nana Farnavis (Nos. 68-73 on the list). 
It is understood that Rao Bahadur Parasnis obtained these from Manaoli, 
Nana’s country seat where his widow subsequently resided and was visited^ 
by Lord Valentia, I3ir Arthur Wellesley and other distinguished persons. 
These await investigations and should prove of great interest. Other im- 
portant ‘ rumals ’ are the large bundles of papers relating to Mahadji Sindhia 
(Nos. 82-84 of the list) and Parasuram Bhao Patwardhan, the reports of 
Hingne, the Peshwa’s vakil at Delhi, and the very entertaining news letters 
■about the British in Bombay, submitted by the agents of Nana Farnavis to the 
Court of Poona (No. 86). One amusing feature of these reports is the use of 
■disguised names, in order to render the letters unintelligible if they fell into 
wrong hands; e.g., ‘ Kumbh ’ — England, ' Ketu ’ — General Hornby, 
‘ Kanym ’ — Madras, as we learn from a key which we discovered among the 
documents. The efficiency of the Maratha intelligence department is shewn 
by the exact details given hot only about the numbers, training and discipline 
of the Company’s troops, but also about the financial condition of the Bojubay 
Treasury, and even the personal character of the various Governors on their 
arrival to take up office. Only the other day, we realized the importance in 
war of studying the enemy’s psychology. One very human toirch is found in 
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a letter complaining tliat General Meadovi-s had not asked the writer to take 
a chair when he called as his predecessor had been in the habit of doing, 
which act of discourtesy he requests Nana Farnavis to report to Sir Charles 
Malet, the British Resident ; and speaking of Sir Charles Malet reminds us 
that lack of time prevented us from investigating the piquant news letters 
about him to the Peshwa by Mahadji Chiutamau (Nos. ‘ 27-28 of the list) 
which we were compelled to leave to a subsequent occasion. 


An Adventurous Madras Civilian : James Strange, 1753— 1840» 

(By A. V. Venkatarama Ayyar, M.A., L.T.) 

Introduction . — The very keen interest at present evinced in America 
in the personality and activities of James Strange, the first Englishman, who 
went to the North-West coast of America after Captain Cook, the celebrated 
circumnavigator of the world, is a tribute to the memory of the adventurous 
Madras Civilian, It was on the initiative of Mr, John Hose, the present 
Provincial Librarian and Archivist of the Government of British Columbia, 
and through the kind offices of His Excellency Lord Goschen, the Governor 
of Madras, that Mr. Strange’s “Journal and Narrative of the Commercial 
Expedition to the North-West Coast of America ” came to be published 
during this year for the first time by the Madras Record Office. It is doubly 
appropriate that a Journal and Narrative of a Madras Civilian, presented 
in 1787 to a former Governor of Madras, Sir Archibald Campbell, should have 
seen the light of day under the auspices of the present Governor. 

His relations. — James Charles Stewart Strange was the eldest son of Sir 
Robert Strange, the celebrated English artist and engraver, who was knighted 
in 1787 on the publication of his famous engraving of West’s picture of the 
Apotheosis of the Royal children, and the elder brother of Sir Thomas 
Strange,^ the first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Madras and the 
famous author of the first book on “ The elements of Hindu Law ”, which 
remained a great authority on the subject for many years to come. A close 
study of James Strange will show that he was a chip of the old block, not 
unworthy of his celebrated father. Sir Robert, and of his no less famous 
brother. Sir Thomas. 

His varied hut chequered official career, — ^Looking through several 
records still unpublished, it has become possible to gather together the threads 
of Strange’s varied but chequered official career. Born in 1753, he was 
admitted to the East India Company’s service in 1771 and was first employed _ 
as a Writer in 1773. In 1776 he\ was the Hnder. Searcher at the Sea Gate of 
Port St. George^ and became Factor in 1778. On account of his ill-health, 

^ Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XIX, pp. 24, 27, 28. 

® Public Consultation, Vol. 116, Dec. 1776. 
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wliicli necessitated a sea voyage to England, lie took long leave in 1780®. 
After a period of five years, •with, the permission of the Conrt of Directors, 
he returned to Bombay Avith his standing in service. Soon after his return, 
he obtained the necessary leave of absence from Madras* and led between 
1785-87 the now famous commercial expedition to the North-West Coast of 
America. Returning from the expedition he was posted as Pay-Master and 
Storekeeper at Tanjore in 1787. In 1791 his Avife died in Madras and her 
remains were brought to Swartz’s Church, Tanjore, Avhere there is a marble 
tomb inscribed to her memory by her loving husband.® It has been said of 
her that her many virtues and distinguished and amiable talents rendered 
her loss a subject of sincere regret to her sev^eral friends and society. In 1792 
Strange Avas in temporary charge of the Eastern Division of Tanjore as 
Collector.® As Pay-Master at Tanjore he uniformh^ conducted himself to 
the satisfaction of the superiors and the Board of Revenue expressed their 
entire approbation of his service as Collector of Tanjore.’^ Dpon the restora- 
tion of the country to Maharajah Sarabhoji, the latter bore personal testi- 
mony to his equitable management.® Strange’s private affairs necessitating 
his presence in England, he resigned the service in 1795.® After an absence 
of nine years, he came a third time to India in 1804,^® naming as his securi- 
ties his own brother, Sir Thomas, and Alexander Thompson. He was 
appointed in 1805 as Military Pay-Master at Port St. George and Pay-Master 
fef Extraordinaries’-^ and aa^s elevated as an Acting Member of Council,^® 
On his reversion he became Magistrate and Collector of Pondicherry in 1806^“* 
and in 1807 wa^ appointed as First Jiidge of the Provincial Court of. Appeal 
and Circuit, Southern Division,^® In 1811 he became Sub-Treasurer and 
Post-Master General.^® In 1812 he was appointed vSenior Member of the 
Board of Trade^’^ and again Acting Member of Council®® and also Chief Judge 
of the Court of Sadr and Eauzdari Adawlat in Madras. On his reversion to 
the Board of Trade, he tendered his resignation on 30th December 1815®® 
and the then Governor of Madras, the Right Honourable Hugh Elliott, was 
pleased to bring to the notice of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors his faithful 
discharge of duties®® during the long period of service of 40 years under the 
Company. 


* Public Consultation, Vol. 123, March 1780. 

‘Military Miscellany Book, Vol. 17, July 1787. 

® ‘ List of Inscriptions on Tombs and Monuments ’ by Mr. J. J. Cotton, page 319. 
® Military Miscellany Book, Vol. 137, March 1792. 

' Public Despatches to England, Vol. 33, 24th April 1795. 

' Ihid. 

® Public Consultation, Vol. 199, April 1795. 

Public Despatches from England, Vol. 107, 27th June 1804. 

''Public Consultation, Vol. 295, March 1805. 

Military Miscellany Book, Vol. 74, March 1805. 

“ Public Consultation, Vol. 296, March 1805. 

“Public Consultation, Vol. 316, September 1806. 

Judicial Consultation Vol. 29, July 1807. 

‘“Public Consultation, Vol, 385, September 1811. 

Public Consultation, Vol. 396, July 1812. 

“ Public Consultation, Vol. 406, March 1813. 

"’Public Consultation, Vol. 434, January 1816. ! 

Public Despatches to England, Vol. 42, 30th April 1816. 
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From tlie above outline, it can be seen that James Strange bad a varied, 
but chequered official career. He rose from the position of a Writer to that 
of an Acting Member of Council and President of the Board of Trade and 
served in varied 'capacities as Pay-Master, Post-Master General, Collector and 
Chief Judge. His Wo periods of long absence of five and ten years (includ- 
ing one coupled with resignation) were condoned by the Company and each 
time he was restored to his rank in service without break. On more than one 
occasion he was even promoted over the heads of his seniors on account of his- 
marked ability. His name has been mentioned more than once in the De- 
spatches on account of his able and conscientious discharge of duties. 

The Great Adventvre — Preliminaries . — The most memorable and interest- 
ing portion of his career is the part he played in the great venture to the- 
Horth-West Coast of America. The periisal of the published account of Cap- 
tain Cook’s Last Yo 3 mge first inspired him with the idea of a commercial ex- 
pedition to the North-West Coast of America. Soon after his arrival in 
Bombaj^ in 1785 he was lucky enough to meet there his friend and the famous 
Publicist, Mr. David Scott, afterwards Chairman of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Compan 3 ^ The latter hot onlj^ entered heartily into his- 
scheme bxit adopted it on a very liberal and grand scale and became eventu- 
ally the chief patron of the expedition. A well-digested plan was also sub- 
mitted^^ to and approved bj'- the Bombay Government.-" Strange obtained, 
the necessary leave of absence from Madras and David Scott entrusted him 
with the sole control and direction of the expedition and gave him full dis- 
cretion 'to choose his own officers. The Bombaj’’ Government showed its- 
sj-mpath}^ by sparing two gentlemen from their marine, a militarj’' commis- 
sioned officer and a part}'' of picked soldiers to accompany the expedition. 

Nature . — In the main, however, it was a conjoint commercial venture- 
undertaken under prospects of private advantage of David Scott and James- 
'Strange in which the one largely shouldered the finances and the other un- 
dertook the actual direction and management of the expedition. 

Equifment.—^]iQ object of the expedition was primarity to establish a- 
new branch of commerce with the North-West Coast of America and China 
and secondarily to carry out an extensive navigation through a considerably 
unexplored part of tire Pacific coast, with a view to discovery wherever- 
possible. For his own part Strange had two other inducements, as he himself' 
tells us, to undertake the expedition, viz., a pardonable vanitj'- of recom- 
mending himself to the notice and apjirobation of his Hon’ble emplojrers and 
a laudable desire of obtaining an independent means of livelihood. With the- 
above objects in view,- the expedition was launched from Bombay in December 
1795 with two vessels, the Captain Cook and the Experiment of 350 and 150 
tons each un'der Captains Laurie and Guise respectively’-, well built and well 
coppered. The vessels were manned by Europeans and officered^ by’- men of 
first rate ability in the mercantile marine. Many^ of them were men of 

Bombay — Secret and Political Department Diary, Vol. 32 of 1785. 

-* Ibid. 
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•.science and tlie first five in rank liad tlie liononr of serving as' lieutenants in 
"tfie Britisli Navy. Most of tlie officers were correct lunar observers and tbere 
•was one in each vessel well versed in tbe art of drawing and suiwey. Tfie 
best matbematioal instruments of all kinds were provided and tbe vessels 
:started with every store tbat England or India could procure. No expense 
•was spared to equip tbe expedition in tbe best manner possible. 

Story of the Expedition — Route. — Witb a. view to lessen at tbe outset tbe 
•cost of tbe expedition, in so far as it was'possible, it was first proposed to go 
to tbe Malabar Coast and purchase tbere sandalwood and other articles for 
tbe China market before going to America. But it was soon found tbat not 
a single rupee could be invested tbere and Strange therefore sailed straight 
from Cochin on 1st January 1786 directly to tbe ‘North-West Coast of 
America, witb tbe thousand and one cares incidental to tbe leader of such a 
voyage. 

Sojourn at Dutch Batavia. — Strange issued certain disciplinary rules and 
regulations to tbe captains under him at tbe very outset of tbe voyage. Tbe 
first fifteen days were spent in adventures and hair breadth escapes. At last 
tbe expedition landed in Java at Batavia, tbe most unwholesome part 
of tbe globe. Tbe Dutch at Batavia witb tbe sole exception of tbe Sbe- 
Bander (Governor) were lacking in hospitality and were even jealous of tbe 
British expedition. It was, surprising to Strange that in a place of such 
•public resort as Batavia, tbe gateway of tbe Ear East, though tbe Dutch 
'Government drew a very considerable income annually by farming tbe 
revenues thereof, tbere should have been only one inn for the accommodation 
•of all strangers both Gentile and Jew, without any restriction. Strange also 
•comments in bis Journal on tbe greed and avarice of tbe Dutch saying tbat 
“ if tbe privilege of breathing could have been broiigbt into account, it 
•could not have been omitted ”. Strange took bis bed on tbe first night of 
bis landing in Room No. 18, but was shocked to learn tbe next morning tbat 
•out of tbe very bed in which be bad slept tbe previous night, no less than 7 
bodies were carried to their graves during a residence of 5 v/eeks and tliat 
the room bad not been aired even once durin.g tbat period. When he re- 
proached tbe landlord, tbe latter pointed out that tbere was reallv no room 
better than tbat in which be lay, tbe next best being one in which a man 
died of putrid fever only 48 hours before bis arrival. Tbe other rooms in 
tbe hotel were much worse and were known as “ Tavern Sepulchres ”. 
Strange therefore decided to take bis bed on a billiard table during bis 
short sojourn at Batavia. Tbe climate of Batavia soon began to tell upon 
tbe crew, who suffered from scurvy, fever and ague, 

, Tbe expedition proceeded thence to tbe Lucera islands, Borneo and tbe 
Celebes, the veiy centre of a nest of pirates and at last reached tbe Nootka 
or George’s Sound, where it stayed for more than a month, 

Nootka Sound or George’ s Sound. — Not tbe least interesting part of tbe 
Narrative is Strange’s delineation of tbe Natives of the Nootka Sound. 
Tbej^ were depraved in regard to cleanliness and lived in beastly dirt and 
filth and were swarming witb vermin. It was impossible to move a single- 
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addition to the Trade; as that Article hears a very advanced price in Ohinoy 
and is al'sva5’'s in demand, snch especially as is fit for masts. 

I am at this time the more inclined to view the snhject of this letter in a 
lavourahle manner, and to press it on the notice of my Hon’hle Employers, 
from the consideration of an Event, which has- lately taken place in respect 
to the present destination of snch of our Eellow citizens, as have by their 
crimes incurred the Penalt}’ of the Law, and in consecjnence been doomed to a 
Banishment where they are now perhaps, for ever lost to the Benefits of 
Society. 

In as far as the nature of tlie subject would admit of it, tliere is no doubt, 
but that our present Wise and Enlightened Administration, have, in the 
selection already made, of that part of new Holland, called Botany Bay, as 
well from motives of Policy, as of Humanity adverted to the General con- 
venienc3’' and happiness of those unfoidunate Criminals who are now Exiled 
there. As it does not come within my knowledge, to be informed on what 
grounds of Preference, Government have chosen this spot for the above ' men- 
tioned purpose, so therefore, I am unable to contrast the advantages which 
may be expected from the Experiment, in opposition to those which, I am 
confident, would result to the: nation, if an Establishment of them was formed 
at King George’s Sound. I think it nij'- duty however to have said* this much 
on the sxibject, and shall leave the discussion of it to the riper wisdom and 
Experience before whom the consideration of it may come. 

Since I had last the honour to address jmu in Council, I am informed by 
Letters from China, that two of the vessels from England, employed on the 
Horth-West Coast of America, entered the Sound which I discovered, and 
named Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and that having sailed for a very consi- 
derable way up the Gut, it at length opened into a very Extensive sea, to 
which they found no limits, from the lateness of the season of the year, one 
of the vessels only proceeded on the discovery, the E^^’ent of which, when 
known, I shall not fail to communicate to you. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith, copy of an additional number of 
Words of the Hootka Sound Language, to those alread}’- made public, in 
Captain Cook’s vojmge, together with such Words of the Prince William’s 
Sound Lang’uage as were acquired during my .short sta3^ there, and Avhich I 
request may accompany m3’‘ Journal. 

' I remain with much interest, - 

Hon’ble Sir, Your, -etc., 
TAMES STPAHGE. 


The Treaty of Kausahapur between Peshwa Madhavrao I and 

Janoji Bhosle. 

(By G. S. Sardesai, B.A.) 

The session of the Indian Historical Records Commission at Hagpur 
naturally suggests an enquiry into the sources of the history of the Bho.sle 
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thouglit tliat tlie time liad come to take leave of his Nootka friends. He 
left behind him Surgeon Mackay to gain a more intimate knowledge of their 
manners, laws and customs and record them for his benefit in the event of a 
second voyage. He commended Doctor Mackay to the care of the wealthiest 
chief in the Nootka Sound named Maquilla and supplied him with blankets, 
flannel, red coat, cap,- beef^ biscuits, books, paper, etc. Mackay was also 
given a musket to defend himself, if need he, against the attacks of the 
natives but not before Strange spectaculaiiy demonstrated to the natives 
that the musket ‘ an instrument of death ’ was fatal only in the hands of a 
white man and that if anv native touched it, it will not fail to hurt him. 
Such was the mildness and care of the natives that Surgeon Mackay stayed 
there comfortably many months and if he had been left to his free choice, 
he would not have quitted the port, hut he was forcibly snatched away in the 
very next year by a vessel from England on the ground that he had no right 
to monopolise the trade. 

Exploration and discovery. — Sailing north from the Hootka Sound, 
Strange discovered some islands which he named the Scott’s Islands after 
the patron of the expedition. He explored an inlet which he called Oxenford 
Bay in honour of his respected friend Sir John Dalrymple. Then he sighted 
another Bay, which he named the Mansfield’s Bay in honour of the great 
legal luminary and he discovered Queen Charlotte’s Sound. Everywhere he 
took possession of the country in the name of His Britannic Majesty with the 
usual ceremonies of hoisting the colours and turning a turf. But in these 
places he did not come across many human beings and they seemed to have 
never before been visited by strangers. There was no prospect of getting furs. 
His. provisions ran short and the interest of the voyage began to flag there- 
after. Meanwhile he met with a rival expedition from Bengal in the Sea 
Otter under Tipping and its consort the Hootka, that came to explore the 
same coast on more or less same errand. That gave the cotip de grace to all 
his future prospect of success. He foresaw the want of success in this first 
attempt and thought that a second voyage could not again he undertaken 
on the same scale of expense. By a prudential retrenchment by dismissing 
the Cook and reducing the Experiment, he continued the show a little longer. 
Strange thought it improper under the above circumstances to venture beyond 
what he had the means of repaying in the event of a total mis-carriage. 

Causes of the failure of the expedition. — The expedition did not apparently 
succeed to the extent expected. Various causes no doubt co-operated in frus- 
trating the flattering hopes of success formed in the infancy of the expedition 
such as scarcity of fur, shortage of provisions, deadly effects of scurvy and 
more than all the clashing interests of a rival expedition from Bengal. If 
he had known before he embarked on the expedition that the same scheme 
was attempted to be carried into execiition bj”- others, he woiild have totally 
relinquished all concern in the voyage. The failure of the expedition arose 
from circumstances which could^neither be foreseen nor prevented. Ho blame 
should be imputed to the gentlemen who planned the enterprise and set out 
with every precaution to ensure success so far as it depended on human 
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eadeavours and wlio liad the misfortune to suffer hy the disappointment for- 
it would only be adding, insult to injury. 

Strange’s idea of settlement . — The root cause' of. failure was, as Strange 
informs'^ us, that it was impossible for individuals as such, however well 
equipped, in the absence of a settlement thei’e, to prosecute the fur trade in 
America without making it a matter of speculation and failure and no indivi- 
dual merchant can be justified in staking it, for when the mode of bartering, 
with the natives is for a moment considered, it would be found that success 
or failure was dependent on the accidental circumstance of the prior arrival 
in port by 48 houi's of any competitor who could buy up every fur that could. 
be presented for sale. Individuals who should aim at establishment, would 
have factors to engage, military to enlist, with vessels, seamen and navigators 
to sail and all these were impossible for individuals to undertake. The 
company on the contrar 5 ’’, as a corporate body, could command all these, with- 
out putting themselves to such extra expenditure by merely lending its vessels- 
that lay in the harbour. As little or no charges would be incurred in pro- 
curing furs, the whole expense would consist only of the standing charges of 
the colony. The East India Comiiany was the best fitted to foim a settlement 
in America. Three small vessels' of 100 tons each would suffice for the pur- 
pose, two going backwards and forwards Between China and America and! 
the third going as far north as the Cook’s river, gleaning whatever skins that 
might be had. The furs might be sold profitably either in China or in Japan 
and failing both the market of Europe was still open. He pointed out that 
all the essential requisites of a suitable settlement such as a central situation,, 
healthy climate, convenient harbours, were all found in the Nootka Sound. A 
port might be established there with veiw little trouble which Avould afford 
a safe retreat from any sudden attack from the inhabitants. A body of 100' 
Europeans would be able to repel the united powers. The wholesome climate' 
of Kootka would permit the growth of fruits, vegetables and greens. A 
fishery and timber trade might also be started as auxiliary occupations. The- 
natives, far from opj)osing such a settlement, would even assist them in cons- 
tructing buildings out of the fine timber in the neighbourhood. Their mild- 
ness and pacific disposition and their truth-loving nature were the other help- 
ful factors. Strange even suggested that the criminals doomed to penal 
servitude in Hew Holland might perhaps be settled there. He ended by 
pointing out that if the Company did not take time by the forelock, there 
would remain for them only the empty honour of discovery, but that their 
rivals, the Dutch and the Russians, miglit perhaps reap all the advantages. 
It is unfortunate that this warning should have fallen on deaf ears and that 
the East India Company should not have taken up seriously the suggestions 
of vStrange, which if they had done, should have redouirded greatly to their 
credit and commercial prosperity. 

Character. — Strange’s faithful discharge of duties, his punctilious per- 
sonal attention to details, his care for the sick while they suffered from 
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Bcurvy, iiis sanctimonious regard foi' trutli,- liis sense of discipline, his readi- 
ness to meet every emergenc}’-, his capacity to hear any amoxint of exertion, 
in times of need and his willingness to attend to even loathsome work are all 
writ large in the pages of his dignified Journal and Narrative which he has- 
illustrated by a chart showing the track of the expedition. ' 

vStrange sacrificed his health, gave up sweets of society and his own family, 
willingly faced difficulties and dangers incidental to a sea adventure, under- 
went continual bodily labonr and was prepared,, day in and day out, to devote 
many hours even to loathsome occupations. Though he might have done it- 
all partly from private motives, yet in view of the public good and the total, 
loss of his whole property and the financial embarrassments he had 
ixnavoidably incui’red, he petitioned the East India Company to compensate 
him giving some allowance as was not unusual — in pay and hatta for the 
period he had lost on the expedition. The East India Company does not so 
far appear to have done anything to compensate him. Certainly Strange is 
as much entitled to credit as David Scott, who has earned the approbation of 
the Coxirt of Directors, and he deserved far better treatment at the hands of 
the Company both from a personal as well as a public point of view, as he 
had been employed in pursuit of an object of national importance, and it is a 
thousand pities that the East India Company did not find its way either to 
honoxir him for the great venture and his sound and practical suggestion of 
forming a settlement in the Nootka Sound or to compensate him for his great 
financial losses. 


APPENDIX. 

Pxrniiic CoNSunTAi'ioNS, Von. 148. 

Fort St. George, 22nd February 1788. 

Read the following letter from Mr. Strange; — 

To 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir Auch; C.-xmpbell, K. B., 

Governor in Council, 

", Fort St. George. 


Hox’ble Sib, 

When I had the honour of addressing you in Council some days ago, I 
then omitted the discussion of a subject, which, as considering it unconnected 
with the object' of mj^ letter, I conceived would come with more efiect before 
your notice, stated as it now will be apart from the Personal application of 
that address, which your Secretary has signified to me, you have been pleased 
to refer to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 



<rhe subject to 'irhich I allude is the consideration of the practicability of 
forming a Settlement on the North-W eat Coast of America, as I am led to a 
discussion of this subject, merely from motives of Duty to my Hon’ble Em- 
ployers, I shall therefore confine my remarks to such Points, as have come 
within my own Observation, and they shall be stated in as concise a manner 
as possible. 

My Experience in this Voyage confirms me in the certainty, that it will 
be utterly impossible for individuals (subject to the participation of others) 
to continue to prosecute the Furr Trade to America, without making it a 
matter of such speculation, and thereby incurring such a probability of failure 
as no merchant can be justified in risking. 'When the mode of bartering with 
the natives is but for a moment considered, it will be fmmd that the Event of 
the success or failure of a Voyage must be reduced to the accidental Circum- 
stance of the prior arrival in. Port, by eight and forty hours only, of the Party 
engaged in the same pursuit, and who will accordingly avail himself of such 
an advantage, by buying up every Furr that is presented for sale, to the 
utter ruin of his Competitor. It has been a matter of constant regret with 
me, that I had not known, before I embarked on the Expedition, that the 
same scheme was about to be carried into execution by others j because such 
were even then my ideas of the impossibility of succeeding where there were 
clashing interests, that, I should from that moment have totally relinquished 
all concern in the voyage. 

My opinion being decidedly fixed that it will be found utterly impossible 
for Individuals to prosecute this Trade, with any probable certainty of ad- 
vantage, it becomes a question next to consider, whether it would be for the 
interests of the East India Company to establish a Settlement on the Coast 
of America. To the consideration of this point alone I shall confine myself. 

It appears evident to me, that no subjects of the British Empire are so 
situated, as to be able, with any probability of success, to form an Establish- 
ment on the Eorth-West Coast of America, the East India Company alone 
excepted. They, on the contrary, are so circumstanced, as to incline me to- 
believe that a Settlement might be made by them, with a very fair prospect 
of deriving considerable advantages both to themselves, and to the Public. 
Individuals, who should aid at Establishments, would have Factors to engage. 
Military to enlist, with vessels, seamen andEavigators to pay. The Company 
on the contrary can command all these, and many of this discription, are now 
in their Service and Pay, without the opportunity of being useful either to 
themselves, or Employers. As little or no charge will be incurred in pro- 
curing such Furrs as. are to be had, the whole Expence will be comprized in 
the standing Charges of the Colony, and Vessels employed in the Service. 
These I should imagine, might well be spared from the Bombay Marine, at 
least, until such time as the Experiment was made, whether the Trade would 
answer or not. I should think that no less a number than three small ves- 
sells, of one hundred, or one hundred and Twenty Tons burthen ought to be 
employed; two of which would be going backwards and forwards between 
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Cliina and America and tlie otlier sent during the Summer months as far 
north as Cook’s Eiver, to glean the Coast of "whatever Skins were to he had. 

In the event of my having had any Concern in a Second Voyage to America, 
I should doubtless in that case, from the failure of my Sales in China, have- 
so allotted my time as to have made it safe for me to explore the Coast of 
Japan, where there is no douht, hut that a Sale for the Furrs would be had, 
and that at a prodigious Encrease of Profit beyond what the Chinese give. 
If from Experience it should be found that the Japanese, are from Fear or 
Jealousy, averse to admitting us into their Ports, the Market of Europe is 
still open, and I have no doubt but that a ready and advantageous sale would 
there be certain. 

When I was on the coast of America it occurred to me to weigh in my 
mind, every Circumstance referring to the Subject now under discussion. In 
the choice of a Place for forming an Establishment, I did not fail to advert 
to the Essential requisites of a Centrical Situation, a Healthy Climate, and 
Convenient harbours. I found all these comprised in that Sound discovered 
by Captain Cook, named Hootka or King George’s Sound. 

In that part of the Sound where I fixed my Residence and which by Cap- 
tain Cook’s description of it, is noticed by the name of Friendly Harbour, 
a port might be established, so as with very little trouble, effectually to 
secure a safe retreat from any Sudden attack of the Inhabitants, should 
they ever incline to commit Hostilities. With respect to the Force necessary 
to form an Establishment, I have no doubt, but that a Body of One hundred 
Europeans (and fewer should not attempt to settle) would be able to repell 
the United Powers of the Sound and the neighbourhood of the coast, that 
could be broxxght to act against them. Such is the Sheltered Situation of 
the Harbour, that vessels might be so secured in it, as to defy the Effects of 
the hardest Gale of Wind that could assail them. A very few Weeks would 
suffice to enable the settlers to build such convenient store, and Dwelling 
Houses as would make them comfortable in the coldest Weather, and screen 
them from the Effects of it. 

In regard to climate, such is the Lattitude of Hootka Sound, as to admit 
of the growth of eveiy thing of the Vegitable kind requisite for the comfort 
of Life ; and indeed I found in their natural State, wild Fruits and Greens, 
which required only care to be excellent of their kind ; and I make no question 
but that most of the European Fruits and Vegitables might be reared there. 
It would doubtless require some time to clear away the wood bordering on 
the Settlement, so that in the interim, the Colony woxild have to depend on 
China for their subsistence in the Article of Grain; as also in regard to the 
different animals which form our Food. The Breed from these, together 
with the Fish of the Sound, ^would very shortly put the Settlers bej^ond any 
fears of want. 

Captain Cook informs us that so early as the month of April, the Thermo- 
meter frequently rose during his short stay there, so high as Sixty degrees. 
Whilst I was there, which I was during all the Month of July, I found the 
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Thermometer to rise sometimes so high as Serentyj and never to fall helow 
.Sixty Degrees. 

From my Observations as to the apparent health and good looks of the 
natives of the Sound, I should infer that the climate of Nootka is particularly 
wholesome for except in the Instance of a few scabby children, I scarcely 
ever saw an Invalid during my stay there. This disease, so common amongst 
the children, is, I conceive, solely to be ascribed to the Filth and Dirt in 
which they are brought up. 

It would he an insuperable Objection to any other more hfortherly part of 
the coast, to be obliged to depend on Ohina for supplies of Provisions of any 
sort; with respect to Prince William’s Sound, or Cook’s river, it is only 
necessary to read Captain Cook’s nan'ative, to be decidedly in favour of chus- 
ing Hootka Sound, in preference to either, as he therein teUs us that so late 
as the beginning of June the ground was covered with snow, from the Tops 
of the Hills, down to the Water’s Edge, it therefore is veiy improbable to 
expect, a £t degree of maturity either to Grain, Fruit, or Vogitables. In 
•every point of view, I then consider Hootka Sound, as the fittest place hitherto 
discovered on the North-West Coast of America, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Settlement, not only from it’s situation in respect to olimate, and 
consequently Productions, but also, from the belief I am in of it’s being ' 
better peopled, than any other part of the Coast, in a proportion of at least 
three to one. 

In legard to the Inclinations of the natives of Eiug George’s Sound, as to 
■ our malting a Settlement amongst them, I have not a Doubt, but, that so far 
from opposing it, they would, on the contrary, afford us such material 
assietance, as would considerably tend to hasten the construction of such 
Buildings and other Works, as might be deemed necessary to the defence 
of the new Settlera. In evidence of the gentleness of their manners,^ and 
their strict adherence to their Word, I have only to mention, that since I 
had the honour to address you last in Council, I have received Letters from 
Canton, informing me of the safe arrival there, of the Toung man (Mr. 
Mackay) whom I have mentioned in my Journal, as having left behind me 
at Nootka, with a view to the acquisition of a taiowledge of the Language, 
and manners of the People. It seems he was forceably taken away from 
Nootka by one of those vessels fitted out from England, called the King 
George ; the captain giving as his only reason for so doing, that he had no 
light to stay there to monopolise the Trade. Mr. Mackay opposed in vain 
this violence; and has declared that such was the mildness and care, with 
which he was treated 'during a stay of many months, that, had he been left 
to free choice he wonld not have quitted his station there, until by writing 
or otberwise, I bad given Mm permission so to do. Immediately on his 
an-ival at Caiitdn, an nppoitunity ofiering of his going to Bombay, he 
accordingly availed himself of it, so that I am now in daily Expectation of 
■hearing from him. Should his Communications be worthy of notice, I shall 
not toil to transmit them to you. 
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Notwitlistandiiig my favourable opinion of tbe Pacifick dispositions of 
tbe natives of King George’s Sound, yet tbe security and quiet of the Colony 
would depend much, on the Prudence and moderation of those composing it ; 
and if a due regard to Decency, on the part of Our own People is strictly 
observed in respect to their Women, I see no cause froni which to apprehend 
any Acts of hostility from them. I am rather inclined to think that so far 
from opposing our settling amongst them, that they would assist by their 
Labours to our speedy and secure Establishment; and that the comforts and 
Luxuries of which our Residence amongst them would naturally be pro- 
ductive, could not fail of linking them to us, in Friendship and alliance by 
that strongest of all Ties namely Interest. 

Jt is a matter of much astonishment to me, that a settlement has not 
already been attempted to be formed by the Russians on the North-West 
Coast of America, since the discoveries made there, by our celebrated naviga- 
tor Captain Cook. From the Liberality of our Court, all Europe are at this 
time in Possession of the Facts and Informations of wliich Captain Cook’s last 
voyage has been productive. With such respectable EAudence before them, 
may we not expect, from the known Enterprize and Public Spirit of the 
present great Empress, that she will avail herself of his discoveries, by making 
a settlement from Kamtschatka, in the most convenient and centrical spot on 
.the coast, with a view to encrease, the already considerable revenue she 
draws, from the farming the Furr Trade, which, for half a century past, has 
been carried on by the Russians to the neighbouring Island, of the North- 
West Coast of America. I am the more inclined to the belief, that they Avill 
at length be driven to this necessity from the perusal of a work lately pub- 
lished (entitled “ Coxes Russian Discoveries ”) wherein the author observes 
that, the Race of Sea Otters are now almost totally extinct in those Islands, 
frequented by the Russians, where heretofore their Wants have been supplied. 
Should they not however exclude us by preoccupancj'-, is it not a Commerce 
which will particularly suit the Dutch, connected as they ai’e with Japan 
and China? If these Ideas are admitted, and that We do not take some 
immediate steps to the Exclusion of other nations, the consequence will be, 
that, instead of deriving solid Advantages from our Exertions, all that will 
remain to us, will be, the empty honors of Discovery; whilst our Enemies 
and Rivals will reap those Benefits which I think in process of time may be 
reasonably expected from an Establishment such as I have above proposed. 

Other objects of Commerce might at the same time be pursued, from 
which there is no doubt but that considerable adA’-antages would arise. In my 
Journal, I have taken notice of the great number of Avhales, mostly of the 
Spermaceti land (which I saw during my Progress along the Coast of America), 
I should therefore conceive that, a Fishery might easily be established, on 
so extensive a scale, and with such a certainty of success, as to ‘the quantity 
that might be taken, that a supply, equal to the consumption of all China, 
might be always depended on. Besides this Branch of Commerce, there is no 
doubt, but, that the Timber, with which that Coast is covered (and which in 
its size and fine grain is no where to be excelled) would compose a valuable 
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addition to the Trade; as that Ai'ticle lieni'S a veiy advanced price in China, 
and is always in demand, sncli especially as is fit for masts. 

1 am at this time the more inclined to view the subject of this letter in a 
lavonrahle manner, and to press it on the notice of my Hon’hle Employers, 
from the consideration of an Event, which has lately taken place in respect 
(o the present destination of such of our Fellow citizens, as have by their 
crimes incurred the Penalty of the Law, and in consequence been doomed to a 
Banishment where they are now perhaps, for ever lost to the Benefits of 
Society. 

In as far as the nature of the subject would admit of it, there i.s no doubt, 
but that our present "Wise and Enlightened Administration, have, in the 
selection already made, of that part of new Holland, called Botany Bay, as 
well from motives of Policy, ns of Humanity adverted to the General con- 
venienoy and happiness of those unfortunate Criminals who are now Esiled 
there. As it does not come within my knowledge, to be informed on what 
gi'ounds of Preference, Government have chosen this spot for the above inen- 
tioned purpose, so therefore, I am unable to contrast the advantages which 
may be expected from the Experiment, in opposition to those which, I am 
confident, would result to the nation, it an Establishment of them was formed 
at King George’s Sound. I think it my duty however to have said' this much 
on the subject, and shall leave the discussion of it to the riper wisdom and 
Experience before whom the eonsideration of it may conife. 

Since 1 had last the honour to address you in Council, 1 am informed by 
Letters from China, that two of the vessels from England, employed on the 
N'oi'th-'W’eBl Coast of America, entered the Sound which I discovered, and 
named Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and that having sailed for a very eonsi- 
derable way up the Gut, it at length opened into a very Extensive sea, to 
which they found no limits, from the lateness of the season of the year, one 
of the vessels only proceeded on the discovery, the Event of which, when 
known, I shall not fail to communicate to you. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith, copy of an additional number of 
Words of the Nootka Sound Language, to those already made public, in 
Captain Cook’s voyage, together with such Words of the Prince William’s 
Sound Language as were acquired during my short stay there, and which 1 
request raa r accompany my ■! ournal. 

I remain with much interest, 

Hon’ble Sir, Your, elc.. 
JAHES STEAKGE. 


The Treaty of Kanahapur between Peshwa Madhavrao I and 
Janoji Bhosle. 

(By G. S. Sardesai, B.A.) 

The session of the Indian Historical Beeords Commission at Hagpur 
naturally suggests an enquiry into the sources of Die hislory of Ihe Bhosle 
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H-ajas, who for over a hundred j'ears before the advent of the British regime, 
wielded the fortunes of this important part of India. Eich in natural re- 
sources this province from its very position as the heart of the country has, 
always played a leading part as much in ancient as in modern days, as 
regards the various movements of politics, trade and society. Unfortunately, 
however, owing to reasons which I need not touch on this occa.sion, its great 
historical part has not been investigated by scholars and worhers to the extent 
that it deserves. Its recent formation into a separate government and the 
inception of an independent University, are expected to lead to some very 
useful results, which this session of the commission can materially help on. 
A few suggestions in this respect wiB, I hope, he welcome to future students. 
I shall confine myself to the record of the Bhosles only, although archaeological 
and other fields in this province are by no means negligible. 

So far as 1 have been acquainted with the sources of the history of the 
Bhosles, I notice that while much has been written and published about their 
declining days, more particularly about their relations with the British Gov- 
ernment, little has yet been authentically recorded about their previous 
achievements. The excellent volumes of the Persian Calendars and those of 
Forrest’s Selections from government records, as also the various reports 
and accounts of missions and travellers, deal only with that phase of the 
Bhosles’ activities which had reference to their relations with the rising 
British power. Burton and Wills did what they could when they were de- 
puted for a time to arrange and select the official records at Kagpur, The 
published reports of Jenkins and others help the student only in so far as the 
British regime is concerned. Mr. Wills’ little volume on ' the British rela- 
tions with the Nagpur state ' and on ‘ The history of the Eajgond Maharajas ’, 
useful and suggestive as they are in some measure, are from their very nature, 
necessarily perfunctoiy and will certainly bear an amount of improvement 
on further investigation. These and the previous writers of the early British 
period do not do justice to the claims and merits of the Maratha adminisira- 
tion in general or the rdgime of the Bhosles in particular. It is indeed no 
small achievement for any military conquerors to plant their influence in less 
than a generation from the Godavaij in the West to beyond the Mahanadi 
and the Ganges in the East and the North, to create order out of chaos, to 
reclaim the various backward tribes and to offer them the advantages of peace 
and civilisation, that is, in short, to establish what one may call a hnge 
Maharashtriyan Colony throughout this vast region. Various individuals 
and families con.sfantly laboured in this enormous task for generations toge- 
ther, but are now hardly noticed in history. It behoves us to look for their 
.scattered records and build from them an authentic .story. 

To quote only one instance of historical imperfection, the British writers 
from Warren Hastings downwards often seem perplexed with the repeated 
demand for arrears of ‘ chouth ’ made by the Bhosles against the British 
agents and even renewed later by Mnhadji Rindhia on behalf of the Emperor 
of Delhi. W.irren Hastings all but sneceeded in detaching Mudhoji Bhn.sle 
from the Maratha Confederacy and thereby saved the critical position into 
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vrliicli the wanton aggression of Homby had launched the afEaiis of the East 
India Company during the late seventies of the 18th century. These writers 
do not seem acquainted with the actual conditions concerning the rise of, the 
Bhosles and their rapid conquest. A few useful papers have long since been 
published in Marathi and more will certainly be forthcoming it a persistent 
effort were made to find them. Upon these alone we must base our knorvledge 
of the early activities of this important extension of the Maratha Empire. 

The Bhosles of Nagpur are known-to have sprung from the same Kshatri- 
ya family from whom the great Shivaji took his rise, and first came to pro- 
minence by upholding the cause of Shahu when he came to claim his ancestral 
kingdom from his aunt Tarahai after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 . Had 
it not been for the powerful support of Parsoji, the founder of the Nagpur 
Eaj, Shahu would not have so easily got possession of the throne of Satara. 
Shahu ever afterwards showed his gratefulness to Parsoji and his successors 
and allotted to them an independent field for action by commanding them to 
levy the ' ehouth ’ in Berar and the eastern provinces. The main portion of 
the work was carried out by the first Baghuji who like some other members of 
the newly bom Maratha Confederacy highly resented any control from the 
Peshwas who managed the central government for Shahu. Baghuji died in 
1755, leaving a disputed succession to his four sons, of whose dissensions the 
shrewd Peshwa Balaji Eao was not slow to take advantage. While U’is 
Peshwa tried to exact allegiance to his authority from the sons of Baghuji, 
he committed the gi'eat blunder of withholding his support from them in an 
attempt to enforce their claims in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, originally 
granted to Baghuji by Nawab Aliwardi Ehan. 

It will be recalled that the death of Baghuji was almost synchronous with 
the well-known activities of Siraj-ud-dowla against Port William and the 
British traders of Bengal, leading to the tragedy of what is known as the 
“ Black Hole ” and the subsequent battle of Plassey which practically put 
an end to the Nawab's rule. At this important crisis in the history of India, 
it was the duty of the Peshwa, as the sovereign agent of the Maratha Empire 
and under the terms of the accepted policy of the ‘ ohouth ’, to send imme- 
diate help to Siraj-ud-dowla, and to enable him to maintain hie position against 
British interference in the internal affairs of the Suhah of Bengal, The 
Peshwa could have profitably utilised this opportunity for keeping away the 
foreign aggression. But he failed in his duty at a vital moment. Nor can 
it he siiid that he lacked the necessary means for such a move. If he had but 
an All-India outlook and a far-sighted vision, the Peshwa Balaji Bao could 
have jffectively interfered in the protection of Bengal, He was in 1757 at the 
height of his power and resources; his word was' respected from the Indus to 
the iavery as never before. To he looking on unconcernedly at the extension ‘ 
of 'he British influence in Bengal was a blunder quite on a par with that 
which he committed in crushing his own Maratha navy commanded by the 
Angria, with' the help of the British power. This neglect of their interest 
by the Peshwa ever after rankled in the minds of the Bhosles of Nagpur and 
inwardiy inclined them to he always neglectful of the common good of the 
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Maratha OoTerument. Feshwa Madbav Bao tried later on to repair tlie lost 
position first by leading a vigourous ertpedition into the territories ol Nagpur 
and after having sufficient humbled Janoji, by completely befriending and 
Tinning him back for the Maratha Confederacy, as is amply proved by the 
generous treaty of Eanakapur on the banks of Godavaiy enacted on 33rd 
March 1769, a document, which deserves to rank as a master-stroke of that 
great Peshwa’s internal policy, which he would suMly have perfected, had 
his life not been cut short by a premature death soon after this important 
treaty was effected. I quote below a few relevant portions from this treaty 
omitting the technical ones out of documents which are worth the study of 
inquiring students, as they not only reveal the exact nature of Maratha nego- 
tiations of those days, but clearly explain the relations subsisting between 
the Peshwa and the Bhosle of Nagpur. The contracting parties put forth 
their demands in writing, and recorded their replies, point by point: Nos. 19, 
28, and 37 of the Nagpur documents printed in the now defunct Eevyetihas 
Sungiaha, all refer to this same treaty of Eanakapur, between Janoji Bhosle 
and Madhav Bao Peshwa. The firat (Bo. 19) puts forth Janoji’s demands, 
with the Peshwa's replies, the second (Bo. 28) puts forth the Peshwa's demands 
with Janoji’s replies thraugh his minister Diwakav Purushottam; while the 
last (No. 37) appears to be a mere duplicate of No. 28. Here are some of the 
articles of that treaty in which the points arc raised by Janoji and answered 
by the Peshwa. 

(2) 'The Maratha forces going to the north harross our districts on their 
Inarch : they should march by their old frequented route and not through our 
territorj'. The Peshwa's reply: Our forces shall heieafter march by the 
old route. This is agreed to. 

(3) If any of our relations carry complaints or giievances to the Peshwa’s 
Court against us, they should be turned back to us and not countenanced. 

Eeply : IPbeu you take a proper care of your relations, we shall have no 
need to shelter them. This is agreed to. 

(4) The British have claimed the province of Outtaclt and we have not 
been able to enforce our possession, without sufficient help. The Peshwa 
should therefore send his forces or bring ihem personally for an expedition 
against the British. 

Beply: If we have no other expedition on hand and if we feel ouiselves 
sufficiently strong for the undertaking, we shall be glad to send our troops 
against the British. This is agreed to. 

(5) We are involved in huge debts and our ti’easuiy is empty. Hence our 
creditors appeal to .the Peshwa for -enforcing their demand and embarrass 
our position; they should not be countenanced to our detriment; we shall 
ourselves pacify our creditors gradually, as our position improves. 

Beply : We shall not interfere with your creditors for a time, provided 
you defray the debts gradually. This is agreed to. 
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(6) We ere et tliia momeut very badly ofi, and our enemies are likely to 
take advantage of our difficulties. Ton must therefore render us every help 
in our depressing situation, as you ivould to a member of your own family. 

Eeply: Certainly, we shall most gladly render you all help. This 
is agreed to. 

(8) Many of our dependents and employees carrj- to you all sorts of tales 
interrupting our cordial relations. Ton must not pay heed to such com- 
plaints without making a full and proper enquiry. 

Eeply : We shall not decide such complaints without a full enquiry. But 
you also on your part should be straight and open with your dependants and 
resort to no subterfuges with them. This is agreed to. 

(9) The Nizam is often disposed to fake advantage of our difficulties, vio- 
late previous agreements and create trouble for us. The Peshwa should 
come to our succour with his force in such a case. Any breach of relations 
between us and the Nizam should be looked upon as a breach between the 
Nizam and the Peshwa himself. 

Eeply ; This is agreed to. 

(11) Very often false charges are brought against us by the Peshwa's 
govetnment on trifling pretences. No flnal decision should be passed against 
us in such oases, unless clear documentary evidence is forthcoming. 

Eeply : You must not keep direct political relations with foreign and 
outside powers, nor betray in any way the cause of the Maratha Oenlrnl 
Government. If you behave properly for common good, we shall feel the 
same honest and loving regard for you. This is agreed to. 

(12) All our former territoiw as in the days of Maharaja Shahu should be 
assigned to us by a fresh grant. We are perfectly ready to obey the arrange- 
ments made by that Maharaja. The Peshwa’s government should in no way 
interfere with our old rights. 

Eeply ; A fresh grant will be issued in nwiting. This is agreed to. 

(13) We should be allowed to keep direct relations with outside powers, 
in order to adjust current financial and revenue matters, without prejudice 
to the interests of the Central government of the Peshwas. 

Eeply: We allow you freedom to adjust your current revesiue niatteis 
by direct correspondence; matters involving political and foreign relations 
should not be dealt with, without reference to our government. This is agreed 
to. 

(14) The late Peshwa Balaji Eao Nana Saheb treated us like his own 
children. You too should look upon us in the same light and treat us with 
the same frank and loving regard. 

Eeuly : Y'ou must bo ever loyal to the Peshwa’s govenmieiit and should 
on no account do anything damaging the interests of that government. We 
shall then look upon you as members of the same family and treat you with 
unfeigned regard. This is mir frank advice. This is agreed to. 
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(16) We have been leeping our own resident agents witb the Nizam and 
the British, to represent our interests with those power. Our agents wjU 
work in unison with the Peshwa’s agents. They will not handle any but 
the current financial matters. 

Reply : This is agreed to. 

This is only one of many useful old documents which deserve being made 
available to the students of history who do not know Marathi. While Warren 
Hastings’ and other writings on the subject of the Bhosles are eloquent and 
plentiful, such Marathi papers alone will explain how the work of those 
Bhosles was most oonstmctive for some 60 years and was not ell plunder and 
wanton conquest as it has often been represented to be. May I take this 
opportunity to appeal to the Hniversity and the intelligent public of Nagpur 
to make a searching iuTestigation for new materials existing with the many 
historic families inhabiting this land and therefrom try to constnict an authen- 
tic history of the Bhosles, on the lines of similar efforts made in Maharashtra. 


Tbe Daniells in India. 

(By Sir Evan Cotton, Kt., C.I.E., M.A.) 

■ The recent purchase by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Bwdwan of 
twenty three hitherto rmrecorded oil paintings of Indian sceneiy by Thomas 
Haniell, R.A., from the collection of the late Mr. Charles Hampden Turner 
and his presentation of two of the finest to the Victoria Memorial Hall should 
revive interest in the travels of this artist and his nephew William in India 
from 1785 to 1795. As the number of Bengal : Past and Piesent (Vol. XXV, 
Part 1, lan.-Mar. 1923) in which I recorded such information as I then 
possessed, is out of print and diflicuH to procure, I propose (in anticipation 
of a book which I am preparing in conjunction with Major Thomas Sutton) 
briefly to srunmarize its contents and to add such details ns have come subse- 
quently to my knowledge from official records and other sources. 

Sir William Poster has ascertained’ fium the Court Minute.s of the East 
India Company that on December 1, 1784, permission 'was given to Thomas 
Daniell “ to proceed to Bengal to follow bis profession of an engraver ” : 
that on the 10th of the same month his request to he allowed to take his nephew 
with him “ as his assistant ” was granted : and finally that on Februaiy 23, 
1785, Robert Srairke of Upper Charlotte Street, Bathhoue Place, and Edmund 
Hague of Queen Anne Street East were approved as his securities. In what 
ship did they sail.” According to the letter press in the Oriental Annml of 
1834 which is obviously based upon notes supplied by William Daniell the 
passage was made to Madras in the .litas Indiaman. This is corroborated by 
an entry in the list of residents in Bengal which is given in the East TiiflUi 
KaUndar for 1791. Both Thomas .and William Daniell aie described therein 


' Seneel; Past and Present: Vol. XXIX, p. 6. 
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aj engravers and are stated to lave come out in the Aths in 1786. Now the 
'Atiaj Indiaman (763 tons) sailed fron^ the Downs on April 7, 1786, nnder the 
command of Captain Allen Cooper, but she was bound, not for Madras or 
Bengal, but for China. Her log for that voyage contains no list of passen- 
gers, and it cannot be said definitely that the Daniells were on board. But 
no other voyag^ oi the Atlas will fit in with the dates which ate fined hy the 
Court Minutes. The previous voyage was made, it is true, to the “ Coast and 
Bay”, but it was begun from Bortsmouth on March 11, 1783: and a subse- 
quent voyage to Bengal and back took place in 1787-1788, when we know that 
Thomas Daniell was in Calcutta and engaged in the publication of his twelve 
views. There seems little doubt that Daniell and his nephew went out to 
Canton in the first instance and that the sketches which they then made were 
afterwards utilized for A Picturesque Voyage to India hy the Way oj China 
(1810) — a title which tells its own tale. The Atlas arrived at "Whampoa on 
'August 23, 1785, and sailed for England direct in January 1786. The Daniells 
must therefore have come from Canton to Bengal in a country ship : and we 
may assume that they reached Calcutta in the autumn of 1785 or the spring 
of 1783, 

The Twelve Views of Calcutta, which were published in aquatint between 
the years 1786 and 1788 are the earliest works of Thomas Daniell in India. 
Three of these are dated 1786, four are of 1787 and the remaining five of 1788. 
In a letter svritten to Ozias Humphry on November 7, 1788, and preseived in 
the Libraiy of the Boyal Academy, he writes* : — 

The Lord be praised. At length I have completed my 12 views of 
Calcutta. The fatigue 1 have experienced in this undertaking has almost 
worn me out. [I] am advised to make a trip up the country with fl.atter- 
ing assurances that my health would be improved by it. I am now very 
near Patna in a good strong roomy Pinnace where I can paint or draw 
quite comfortably ... "By Mr. Begby of the "William Pitt Indiaman 
I send you the Calcutta views wliich you promised to do me the honour 
of accepting. It will appear a very poor performance in your land, I 
fear. You must look upon it as a Bengalee work. You Imow I was 
obliged to stand Painter, Engraver, Copper Smith, Printer and printers 
Devil myself. [It] was a devilish undertaking, but I was determined 
to get through it at all events. 

Particulars of this “ trip up the country ” are to be found in a letter 
written by William Daniell to his mother from “ Baghullpoor ” on June 30, 
1790, and in another letter in the Humphrj- Correspondence which has only 
very lately come to ray notice. The former letter was copied in pencil into 
a note book by Joseph Earington, U.A., the diarist, and a transcription 
which 1 was penaitled to make by the courtesy of the Editor of the Morning 
Post, was published in Bengal ; Past and Present in 1923 (Tol, XXT, pp. 13- 




17) Tile second letter was written to Humpliry from " Futty Glinr ” on 
Angust 1, 1789, by Captain Jonathan Wood and from it we obtain the names 
of those in whose company the Darnells Tisited Agra, Delhi and Mnttra. 
The party which included the reteran General John Oarnac and Colonel 
Horton Brisco was escorted by two companies of Sepoys and a small body of 
horse William Daniell tells his mother that it was composed of 15 Europeans 
“ whose attendants and camp followeis amounted to neai 3,000 ” At Agia 
they met with Major William Palmer, who was then Eesident with Madhoji 
Eao Scindia, and who accompanied them to Muttra, wheie Scindia was in 
camp “ Mr Daniell from lecollection only made a portrait of him which 
was thought like ” this pictuie has not been tiaced except in the foim of 
an engraving by William Daniell which is lepioduced in the Oriental Annual 
for 1834’ The story there related is as follows “ Mr Daniell shortly after 
his airival in India, and not long before the death of the old uarnoi, had the 
honour of an interview during which he was also honoured with an oriental 
embrace, availing himself of the oppoitunity he made an admiiable likeness 
of this lemarkable man ” From Muttra the party proceeded to Delhi, 
“ when Palmer and Brisco paid their obeisance to Shaw Alum attended with 
the customary piesents on these occasions, this amounted to some 30,000 
lupees ” The skotdies made at Agra, Siltandra, Fatehpur Situ and Delhi, 
were all inoorpoiated latei on in Oriental Scenery The nest halting place 
aftei Delhi was Anupsliahr and from here Thomas Darnell and his nephew 
set off with another party “ consisting of 6 or C gentlemen with a proper 
escort ' and visited Haidwar Here two only of Daniell’s companions went 
with them into Garhwal one of these we know from Vol XI of Asiatwl, 
Researches (Hindoostanee Press, Calcutta, 1810 p 436) to have been Captain 
John Guthrie who descnbed himself in his will as “ a Peer of the Mogul 
Empire ” and who died at Fatehgaih m 1803 of wounds leceived in an un- 
successful attack on Thathia Fort From Srinagar in Garhwal, the Darnells 
according to Captain Wood, visited “ Rampour and Phillibeat and returned 
to Futty Ghur by way of Barelly ” Their arrival at Fatehgarh is announced 
in the Calcnlta Gazette of July 9, 1789, which publishes an “ extract from 
a letter from Futty Ghur, June 8 ”, and fiom an album of sketches which 
IS preserved at the Tictoiia Memoiial Hall at Calcutta, ue are able to obtain 
ample evidence of the leisurely manner in which they travelled fiom place 
to place in Eohilkhand From Fatehgarh Captain Wood tells us that they 
set out foi Lucknow and were proposing to return to the Presidency by way 
of Fyzabad, Benares, Chuuar, Bidzyghur (Bijaigaih) and Ehotasgarh To 
these places, uhich all find a niche in Oriental Scenery, must be added 
Juimpur, unlike the modern traveller, the Dauiells were greatly attracted by 
the magnificent Shaigi mosques and also Gaya and Sasaram The return 
to the Presidency was not, however, mode all at once William Darnell’s 


* The portrait of Madliop Rao Scmdia, which is in the Town Hall at Bombay, is hj 
•lames Wales, who died at Thana in 1795 The picture which Sir .Tanies Mackintosh 
saw at Poona in 1803 and which he attrihuted to Zoffany, is helieied to ho the one 
now at Gnaher which is evidently an adaptation hy an Indian artist of the painting hy 
Wales Madhoji died suddenly in 17Bi at Wanonn near Poona ' ‘ ' 
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letter to Iiis mother, -wiiile giTing no hint of future movements leaves him 
and his uncle at Bhagalpur on June 30, 1790 Heie they “ resided twelve 
months in the same House with ” Samuel Davis, as related in the Farington 
Diary (entry of jPebruary 12, 1806) Davis, who was himself an accom- 
plished artist, had been appointed by Hastings to a wntership in 1783, on 
his return from Turner’s mission to Bhutan^ and was “ Assistant to the 
Collector and Hegister to the Court of Adawhit, Boglepore ” from 1785 to 
1792 In May 1793, he was at Burdwan as Collector; and^ there married 
Henrietta Boileau Two years later, in July 1795, he was appointed Judge 
and Magistrate of Benaies, and gallantly defended the narrow stairways of 
hiB residence, l^andeswar House, with a running footman’s pike, when it was 
attacked aflei the murder of Ceoige Frederick Cherry, the Resident* on 
January 4, 1799, by the followers of Wazii All Thereafter he was 
transferied to Calcutta where he became Accountant General, aud after his 
retirement from India in 1806, was a Diiector of the Company fixim ISlO 
until his death in 1819“ 

When the Daniellii eventu'illy returned to Calcutta they did remam very 
long The 8i\ aquatints of Calcutta in the second senes of OnenUil Scenary 
are dated 1792 but they must be refeiied to the eaily part of that year for 
it IS stated distinctly in the letter press that the views of Tiichmopoly, 
Madura and Tanjoie, which aie in the same senes were taken ” m June, 
July and September 1792, and that the six Madras views were mode in 1793 
In the fourth senes wo have a further seven views of scenes in the Madras 
Presidency which were taken in July and August 1792 Prom a letter in 
the Humphry Correspondence, which was written to O^ias Humphiy from 
Calcutta on Hovembei 23, 1793, by William BaiUie (himself the author of 
twelve viewa of Calcutta, a plan of the city aud views of Gaui) we learn 
that — 

Mi Thomas Daniell aftei a thiee yeois exclusion in which he went 
up to SiiiUiiffiiT in the Bootm (sic) hills and visited Delhi, Agia, etc , 
returned to Calcutta 20 mouths ago [» c , in the spring of 1792] with a 
collection of about 150 pictures which he set on foot a Lottery for It was 
not quite filled, howevei , those that fell to himself as piizes he cained to 
Madras where he disposed of them and some others He made an excur- 
sion tiuo the Mjsoie countiy, etc , aud came back, no doubt with a vast 
collection I need not say how conect and elegant Fiom Madias I 


' flit Klmtiu illustintionb in Turnoi s * Account of m l^mbnssy to the Court of the 
Tcilino hinn in Tibet ” (published in 1800) arc* hr Dumb The original drnrin^, nuie- 
toen in tuimher, are non nt the Victoria Momoiini H lU, togethci \Mth wanj of his water 
folour slitchos of other plnres 

\nolhor artist civilian He wat Lord Ooinwalh^’ Persian Secretary at ono time 
uul iilun on a laission to Soringapntnm in 1792, painted portraits of lipu Sultan of 
Mhich one is at the Inilm OfBco and another in the Duke of SVoHingfcon’s collcctien 

at Ipaloy House 

* Ilii fnnio js piU « IS 1 opi in a <ninir of the dranniR room of the house in Portland 
j'hco where Iiik whIow rc^tded after his death Montstuart Elphinstono who was o 
young aacjslant at Benares in ] j9a, uBcd to come at least onco a year to do pooioh ” 
to it, and inv uncle the late Mr J S Cotton (horn IMB) used to relate that he wos 
lann a* n cnild nti the snmp pilgrim 
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understand he was to cross over to the Malabar Coast on (o Bombay and 
from that home by way of Egypt or Bussara. 

These intentions were only partially carried out, The sketches of Muscat 
which are published in the Oriental Annual for 1836 and which from the 
subject of seweral pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy by both the 
uncle and the nephew, show clearly enough that they reached that place. 
But in the summer of 1793 they hurried back to Bombay with the first 
official news of the outbreak of war with France. The date is fixed by the 
following entry in the Bombay Proceedings of .Temiarv 13. 1794 (I. 0. 218- 
233: Coll. No. 12):- ■ 

On 7 July last received packets from Resident and Factors at 
Bussorah by Major Macdonald in Cornwall Retch from Muscat contain- 
ing duplicate of Court’s command dated February 7 and 9, which gave 
us the first official accounts of the war with France. Resident and F.ic- 
tors sent the paclcet to the broker at Muscat with orders to offer R«. 10.0011 
to any one who would cany it to Bombay. The original letter they 
sent bv Laurel to Bombay where it arrived July 33. 

The Bombay Council paid the ten thousand rupees to Major Macdonald 
and Rs. 25,000 to the owners of the Laurel: and these allowances were 
approved in a despatch of April 28, 1795, from the Court, The connecting 
link with the Danielle is supplied by a passage in the Court Minutes of 
March 6, 1799:- 

The request of Mr. Thos. Daniell for a copy of the resolution of the 
Bombay Government authorizing the payment of 10,000 rupees for a 
service performed by him jointly with Major Forbes Ross Macdonald in 
carrying from Muskat to Bombay in June 1793 a packet which proved 
to contain advice of the war with France, and which sum was received 
by Major Macdonald who has never paid Mr. Daniell any part thereof : 
Being read; Referred to the Committee of Correspondence. 

There is no report from the Committee on the Minutes, but on March 13, 
1799, the desired extract from the Bombay Proceedings is sent to Daniell 
with a formal note in the third pereon.’ As no further entry can be traced 
in the Court Minutes up to April 1801, it is to he presumed that the Directors 
heard nothing more of the matter. 

AVhile at Bombay the Daniells collaborated with James Wales in making 
the sketches of “ Hindoo Excavations in the Mountains of Elloia near 
Aurangabad in the Deccan ” which were subsequently published in 1804 
as the fifth series of Oriental Scenerg. In the si-vth series which was pub- 
lished in 1799 there are six sketches of “ e.xenvafious on the island of Salsette 
and Elephanta ” ; and in the letter press to No. 7 which represents " The 
entrance to the Elephanta cave ”, the following definite statement is made : 
“.According to the measurement of Mr. William Daniell, the author's nephew, 

’ I ain indebted to Sir tVilliain Foster for calling ni.v attention to these papers. 
Danicll’s letter wliicb is d.aicd January 22, 1709. is among the records at tie India 
OITico (Mis. Lets. Eccd. Vol. 100). 
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wLo araoiupanied him os all his excursions in India, its dimensions are 130 
feet in lengfth, 110 in breadth and 16 in height 

The Daniells would appear to have sailed from Bombay some time in the 
year 1794. Their names cannot be traced in any of the logs of the homeward 
bound Indiamen of that season ; but some light is thrown upon the circum- 
stances of their voyage by a little quarto book in a yellow wrapper, which has 
been discovered in the Brighton Public Library. It is entitled “ Sketches of 
a Toj’ager by IV. Daniell, E.A." and the first sketch which is of “ A Sixty 
Four ” is signed “ W. D. Lion Hill, 3 July, 1794 ”. Lion Hill is the well 
known mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, and there can be little doubt 
that this sketch and the next one, “ Spanish East Indiamen (Spaniard Lat. 
18.18, long. 32.12. W.) ” were drawn on the voyage to Europe. It can be 
ascertained from Aeneas Anderson’s Narrative of the British Embassay to 
China (1793) that Lord Macartney, who sailed in H. M. S. Lion, was accom- 
panied on his way home from Macao by thirteen East Indiamen and three 
foreign vessels. The King Charles, a Spaniard, the Bum, Jesm, Portugese 
and the General Washington, American. The fleet anchored at St. Helena on 
.Tune 19, 1794, and sailed on July 1. 

In any. case, the Baniells had certainly returned to London by the autumn 
of 1794. Ozias Humphry, in a letter written to fiaillie in Calcutta in October 
1794 reports their arrival and the first series of their monumental work— the 
beautiful aquatints of Oriental Scenery— was published in London on March 
1, 1795. 

Five other series followed, each containing twenty four views : and nothing 
can better illustrate the wide range of their travels in India than a recapi- 
tulation of the contents. 

Although the first series was published in March, it was not until October 
22, 179-3. that the Calcvlta Gazette printed “ Proposals for publishirtg the 
following twenty four views in Hindoostan from the drawings of Thomas 
Daniell and engraved by himself The places depicted are Delhi, 
Bindraban (Muttra), Agra, Patna, Benares, Chunar, Qaur, Rhotasgarh, 
Moneah (Maner) on the river Son near Patna, Gaya, Agouree (Agori Khas), 
which lies about fifteen miles to the westward of the fortress of Bijaigarh, 
and Currali (Eaia) near Allahabad which was once of sufficient importance 
to give its name, with another forgotten town. Corah (Kora) in the Fatehpur 
district, to the provinces of “ Corah and Currah ”. The views are said to 
have been taken in the years 1789 and 1790. The advertisement proceeds : 
“ It subscribed for and delivered in India, the price for the 24 views wilt 
be 200 sicca rapees. Half the subscription is to be paid upon the delivery of 
the first twelve views which will certainly be sent out to India by the earliest 
ships of the season 1790 ”. The second series " drawn by Thomas Daniell 
and engraved by him and William Daniell ” was published in London in 
August, 1797. There are six views of Calcutta (1792), four of Trichinopoly 
(June 1792), .six of Madura (Jirly 1792), two of Tanjore (September 1792) 
and sis of Madras (1793). 





THE MAUSOLEUM OF SHER SHAH AT SASARAM. 

Painted by Tliomaa Daniel! in 1810 and Exhibited at the Academy in that year. Photograph^ by Major T. Sutton from the Picture in the Hampden Turner CoIlcction> 

now in the possession of the Maherajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan. 



The next series in chronological order of publication, is the sixth which 
bears the imprint “ London, October 15, 1799 ”, and is styled “ Antiquities 
of India. Twelve (sic) views from the drawings of Thomas Daniell, B.A. 
and B.S.A., engraved by himself and William Daniell. Taken in the year 
1790 and 1793.” The sketches are, in fact, twenty four in number and are 
of a miscellaneous character, beginning with the seven Pagodas at 
Mauveleporam (kfamallapuram or Mahabalipuram) and the temples on the 
island of Salsette. Other sketches represent a temple at Deo in Bihar, the 
Elephants cave, the Fakir's Bock in the Ganges near Snitanganj, Chainpui 
in Bihar, an antique reservoir near Colar (Eolar) in Mysore, a temple near 
Madanpur (80 miles S. W. from Patna), a temple near Bangalore, Baja Jai 
Singh’s observatory at Delhi, the ruins of Gaur, and the Eutab Miner at 
Delhi. 

The third series " drawn and engraved by Thomas and William Daniell ” 
was published in London in June 1801. It contains sketches taken at Currah 
(Eara), Bhotasgarh, Fyzabad, Allahabad, Lucknow, Delhi, Eanaui, 
Jaunpur, Pilibhit, Gaya, Bamnagar (opposite Benares), Muttra, Chunar, 
and Baimahal. Some of them are specifically stated to have been drawn 
in 1790. Sandwiched in between them are views of Tipu’s " hill forts in the 
Bsramahal in the Mysore country. 

The fifth series was published in London on June 1, 1804, and is inscribed : 
“ Hindoo Excavations in the Mountains of Ellora near Aurangabad in the 
Deccan. Engraved 'from the drawings of James Wales by and under the 
direction of Thomas Daniell ”. It is dedicated to $ir Charles Warre Malet 
Bart., late the British Besident at Poona, who married the daughter of Wales. 

The fourth series, “ Twenty Four Landscapes-Tiews in Hindoostan, 
drawn and engraved by Thomas and William Daniell ", was published in 
London in May 1807. It is in this volume that the twelve Garhwal sketches 
are to be found. There is a direct reference to them in the introduction 
but the concluding sentence is misleading: "the drawings”, it is said, 
“ from which these views are engraved were taken in the months of July 
and August 1793 ” : but the Daniells were then in South India, and the 
year should be 1789. Seven of the other sketches relate to the Madras Presi- 
dency ; of Eo, G, a scene “ near Attoor in the Dindigul distinct ”, we are 
assured that the place is inhabited by “ a class of creatures whose shaggy 
forms and ferocious aspect appear sufficient to strike terror in the heaits even 
of lions and tigers ”. The other five sketches represent a view near Bandel, 
showing a Sati memorial : Sakrigali on the Ganges ; Eamgur (or Eampur) 
in the district of Benares : Dhuah Eoondee, a cataract in the neighbourhood 
of Sasaram: and Eanouj. 

An even greater variety of subjects is exhibited in the engravings by 
William Daniell which are to be found in the Oriental Annual for 1834, 
1835, 1836, 1837 and 1838. These include Gingee, the Mausoleum of Sher 
Shah at Sasaram, Calcutta from the Garden Beach, the Harbour of Muscat, 
the Forts of Jellali and Marani at Muscat, a view on the Baliapntam river 
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(Coorg), a scene near the coast of Malabar, Bombay, a Bore rusbing up the 
Hugli, the setting in of the Monsoon at Madras, and a mimber of views of 
Bhutan. As to the last it is stated that the views are taken from sketches 
made by the late Mr. Samuel Davis “ who visited Boutan in 1T83 ”. There 
are also portraits of Mahdaji Scindia, the Queen of Candy, the Emperors 
Akbar and Humayun, a Malabar Hindu, and “ a Eemale Peasant of Ceylon ”, 
Election as an Associate of the Royal Academy came to Thomas Daniell 
in 179G, and he was advanced to fiJl Academical honours in 1799. His 
diploma picture represents “ Hindu Temples at Bindrahund,” and a re- 
production of it in aquatint figures as sketch Ho. 2 in the first series of 
Oriental Scenery. His output of Indian pictures was enormous: and his 
market never seemed to fail him; for he ceased to paint in 1828, and lived in 
retirement until his death in 1840 at the patriarchal age of ninety-one. 
William Daniell, who was elected a Royal Academician in 1823 and died in 
1837, was equally prolific. The list of the Academy exhibits of uncle and 
nephew fills many pages in Algernon (irave’s compilation; and yet the 
appearance of an oil painting by either of the Daniells in a London sale- 
room is the rarest possible occurrence. The largest collections are at the 
Victoria Memorial Hall and in the poxsession of the Maharaja of Burdwan. 

The meiits of Oriental Scenery are fuRy recognized to-day ; and Earing- 
ton shows hy the following entry in his Diary that contemporary appreeia- 
lion was not wanting : " April 19, 1804. — Smirke [R. A.] informed me that . 
ItesiflJ Iw W as zvriss' ism shaaS 25 sevtr d X'is Is^ia Tism, iriici 
would amount to above £2,000.” The copy in the Royal Academy Library 
was purchased on August 1, 1805 by unanimous vote, on the proposition of 
Earington himself. When Claude Martin’s effects were advertised for side 
in the Calcutta Gazette during 1801, they were stated to include " a com- 
plete set of Daniell’s views in India.” Robert Pott, the " Bob Pott” of 
Hickey’s Memoirs, and Peter Speke, who was a member of the Bengal Council 
from 1787 to 1801 and " spent forty years tit the Presidency ” were among 
his many Anglo-Indian patrons. 

As aquatints, the views in Oriental Scenery cannot be surpassed: and 
as an instance of Daniell’s accuracy in delineation, it may be mentioned that 
when the Temple in the Port of Rhotas was restored under the orders of the 
Covernment of Bengal, Daniell’s view of it was used as a model. So true is 
it tliat history is as much made up of pictures and engravings as it is of 
documents. 

A glowing tribute to the work of Daniell was paid in an extract from 
the Cnlrafln Monthly ilayazine which was quoted in AT. 'Thacker and Cn.’s 
Monllily Overland Circular for August 2(1. lS4fi', when offering a “ superb 
copy ’ of Orlrnlal Scenery for sale at Its. 1,000; — 

The esecution of these drawings is'indeed masterly; there is everv 
reason to confide in the fidelity of the representations; and the effect pi'o- 

_ ' t .am iiulebtcft to Sir. C. A. Hooper of Messra. Thacker Spink & Co., for a sight 
this Totamc. * 
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dmed by this rich and splendid display oi oriental s(^aiy 

ing. In looking at it, one may almost feel the -ifarmtbof an Ml ky, 

the water seems to be in actual motion and the animals, trees and plants 
ar« studies for the naturalist. 


The praise is not too high. The student of eighteenth-century India owes 
fl great debt to Thomas and William Daniell. 


The Gond Dynasty in Chanda. 

(By lit. Bev. Dr. A. Wood, M.A., Ph.!)., D.D.) 

I feel that I appear before this learned Society in a something of a false 
light. I am neitlier an arclueologist nor a historian. Tour over-persuasive 
local Secietary, Professor Baju, insisted that I should revive again the 
memories and studies of some fifteen years ago and read yon a paper on the 
Gond Dynasty of Chanda. 

Prom 1898 to 1915, when I was a Missionary in Chanda, I usually spent 
some three or four months camping in the Chanda jungles among the Gopds, 
and came to know the people and the Gond Zemindars intimately and I 
took a lively interest in them and their customs and history. 

In those days there were two guides to the history and customs of the" 
Gonds in Chanda; the Eer. Stephen Hislop of the United Free Ohuj'ch 
Mission, Nagpur, and Major Lucie Smith, sometime Deputy Commissionei' of 
Chanda and Settlement Officer. 

Mr. Hislop had written down in Gondi with an English translation the 
Legend of Lingo, a mythological poem giving the origin and historj' of the 
Gonds, and this proved a most useful aid to learning the language. Majoi 
Lucie Smith’s Settlements Report was a mine of information which later 
students of Gond Histoiy have condemned as hopelessly untrustworthy and 
historically unreliable. 

I did not Icnow that then, and aftei having read what the critics have 
said about it, I am not sure that I kmow it now. 

Then came the time of writing up the District Gaaetsei and I was happy 
to be associated with Bai Bahadur Hira Lai, Mr. Begbie and the Hon'bfe 
Mr. Nelson of the Indian Civil Service in the prodnotion of the Ohauda 
G.isctlpci. It was then that the curious problem of the Gond Kingdoms of 
the Central Piovhices dawned upon me at any rate. My old friend Deo Shah 
Bapu, the lepiesentative of the ancient line of Gond Kings of Chanda, bad 
supplied me with the list of Gond Kings from which Major Lnoie Smith 
had compiled his interesting history. This line ran hack to 8T0 A.D. 

Then came Bai Bahadur Hira Lai armed with inscriptions and his wonder 
ful knowledge of the arclucology of the Central Provinces and torpedoed with 
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General Cunningham’s Survey— Dr. Eielkorn’s h'anslations, Dr. Stevenson’s 
notes and computations, all that fair vista of Gond Engs and Engdoms by 
showing, beyond all cavil or contradiction, that Hindu Engs were ruling in 
Bhandak and Sirpui’ and Eatanpur in the South up to the 13th century and 
in Seoni, Maudla and Jabalpur up to the 14th and 15th centuries. There 
were records of their grants of lands and temples, their exploits and their 
charities, meagi'e indeed, but plainly offering a veiy different piotui’e to 
that presented by the very vague and nnhistorical Gond records of a Eng’s 
name and a character sketch. 

Ill the face of these inscriptions, a new picture of the Histoiy of the 
Central provinces had to be foniied in which it was difiieult to find a place 
for the Gonds at all. 


From about 250 B.G. to 050 A.D. the hlauryan kings, the Sunga and 
Andhra line, then the Imperial Guptas ruled. Snmiidragupta’s expedition 
through Saugor, .ialialpnr and Chhattisgarh and liis gift to Eran in his old 
age is recorded in the Erail Stone. Rai Bahadur Hira Lai notes that he 
left tlie Buddhist kings of Bhandak undisturbed. 

This period ends with the record of an eye-witness. The Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang visited the Capital of Eosala 039 A.D., which the latest autho- 
rities identify with Bhandak in the Chanda District, a station on the 
G. I. P. Railway, some 16 miles north of Chanda, which has extensive ruins of 
templc.s and places for many miles round it. The pilgrim recorded in his 
travel diaiy:— 


The King is of the Kshattriya caste. He deeply reverences the law of 
Buddha and is well affected towards learning and the arts. There are one 
hundred Sangharanis (Buddhist 'monasteries) here and 10,000 priests (monks), 
liiero are a great numher of heretics w'ho have iiitennixed with the popula- 
lion and also Deva temples/* 

All Iiiscriptioii Ho. 11 in the Kagpur irnscnm seems to support the slate- 
mciif that a line of Buddhist Kings ruled in Bhandak up to the 7th or 8th 
century A.D. 


During the period from 050 in 12-50 no less thun thirteen Hindu dyna-sties 
lusc left i-ecords of some kind showing that they were cither overlords or 
fcudatoiies-in this disturbed aud distracted land. The Ealachuris of Tewar 
am Kataupur claimed most of the Central Provinces southward to the 
Godaven U.e 1 a.shnak«las of Jfalked ousted the Vakataka kings from 

mm thrleirr/l". '■ ? “T 

the we,t aud Purainaras from JIalwa (Hagpur Stone Ho. 1). 

ihf* lltli Cf'utui'v llie^e warriiin’ imv / « ’ i 

tl.. V.dava. of (oo.- 

T1h‘ (’anit'il TCrunl. 7 . ^ . r o\eiJorrU of ilie (lisind. 

Uuddlii«t l:inps upiiear to ha've'm-MtcTto h" f 
pens ot Khii/ Tl'eie thev , ab d J L ' "'"’’'i 

hiuc- of Kmala. " '-J f'm Haihaya 
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About this period the picture of the countiy that seems to emeige i& 
wainng Bajput princes carving hmgdoms foi themselves out of delaying 
dynasties, leudatoiy princes becoming independent and predatory states ex- 
acting tribute from iveakei neighbours. It is towaids the end of this peiiod 
that the great eia of temple buildmg in Chanda begins. 

Temples of the Heniadhpanth style aie found in 33 villages of the Chandj 
Distiict, all ovei the country afteiivaids luled by the Gond Kings Aiehteo- 
legists date them about the 10th and 11th eentmies The most heMtuu} of 
them IS the llarkauda gioup built on the banks of the It aing.inga They aie 
.■ittnbnted to Hemadhpanth of whom the stoiy is fold that alien Tibhishana, 
the brother of Ban an, king of the Baksh isas, a as sick, Hemadhpanth, u ho 
was skilled m medicine, lined him, and the giateful patient told him to 
asli a boon Hemadhpanth asked tlint the aid of the Bakshasas might bo 
given him to build temples ivherevei he might lequiie thi m This a as given 
him, but on condition that they should woik but the oie iiiglil Heiiiadli- 
panth built all the temples at Bhandak, Mailcando, Ken, etc , in one night 

Hemadhpanth is identified with Hemadn the Shiikaniadhipa oi Superiu- 
tendeut of the Eecoids of Jfahadeva and Binieliaiidi a the Tadava Emgs of 
Deogiii Hemadn’s date is 12G0 to 1271 A 1) , .ind the temples .iie dated 
by evpeits one to two ceutiines eailiei, but if seems ileai that tbeic was a 
tiemendous enthusiasm for temple building at this peiiod all ovei tbe aiea 
soon to be occupied by the Gond Kings and, unless they be the Bakshasas 
lefeiied to in the legend, whose help was enlisted in the building, tbeie does 
not seem to be any mention of tbe Gonds noi any loom for them 

Keveidheless they appear lery soon Ala-ud-diii, Governor of Kara aud 
afterwards the Turki Sultan of Delhi, makes his specfaiulor maich from the 
banks of the Ganges to Deogiri in 1294, captuies it aud leturus unmolested 
700 miles to his camp with the loot 

And in that ceutuiy the Gonds appeal m B.illaipui moving up fioin the 
south accoiding to the very unieliable lecoids of the Chanda Kings. The 
first ten kings had then capital at Ballaipui, and the tenth Khandkia Ballal 
Shah IS lepieseufed as^the foundei of Chanda in 1400 Foi thiee centunes 
after that the Gonds aie the i tiling lace m Chanda Bahaji Ballal Shah, the 
IBih king of the Bne, is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari as ruling in Chanda. 
So he at least is a histoiical person The 18th king Bam Shah, the saint, 
appears to have suecessfullj resisted the attacks of Khanoji and Eagliuji 
Blionsle’s, hut the conquest was accomplished the following i eign . Kilkanth 
Shah, the last king to iiile, was made a piisoner and confined m the old Foit 
of Ballaipui 

An excellent account of the tliiee Goiid dinasties of the Satpur.n Hills iv 
given m Mr C H IVills’ book the Eaj Gond Maliaiajahs of the Satpnra 
The Gond kingdoms m the north nse to powei aftei the Hindu Eajas had 
been weakened bv tJicii contest with the Mahomedaii invaders— Gaiha Manilla 
in the IStli centiiiv, Deogaih in the beginning of the 17th century 
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Ee also piove^ that the Kerla hmgdoin «as not a Gond but a Hindu 
hingdoro Mr 'Wills obviously takes it toi granted that the Gonds uere 
the abongmal inhabitants of the Satpura Hills and n ere ruled over by the 
Hindu Eajahs, Kheila being his outstanding example 

The Hindu djnasties of the legion have then oiigin in some Eajput ad- 
.venturer who conies into the Satpuias and canes out a kingdom foi himself 
among the aboiigines, most piobably by man-ying the daugbtei of a Chief- 
tain. Theie aie several legends that suppoit such a pictuio of the tune 
and doubtless it was true of some of the kingdoms but the question of the 
inigiation of the Gonds is one that needs elucidation. 

The fiist theon of then oiigiii may be railed the Northern Theory' Ac- 
cording to this explanation of then presence they, like other invaders, en- 
tered India by the north-western passes, long before the Aryans did In 
support of this, three f.iots aie advanced- — 

(IJ This tlieoiy of then origin is suppoited by the song of Lingo, which 
represents the Gonds as issuing from Kachikopa Lohargarh the “lion Cave 
in the Eed Hill ” which is in Dhavalgin in the Himalayas 

( 2 ) They biuy then dead with ihcir feel to the north 

( 3 ) The btijuge sept of the Biahuis in Beluchistan who, though physioally 
leij diflcient from the Gonds, being a tall fan skinned race, baring ocoa 
sional mdiriduats with blue eyes yet speak a Diaridian dialect not fai ic 
niored fioin Gondi 

Mr Hislop ciitioises the fiisl fact by pointing out that the myth of 
Lingo shows nniks of contact with Hindu mythology, that the position of 
Kachikopa Lohargarh is not alw ays in the niinalayas hut in one version is 
plared in P.ichnnihi, in anothci Bbandaia 

The tlieoiy th.it the Bi ihuis and the leai guaid of a Diaridiaii inrasioii 
left stnnded in tlie passes of the Jliimlayas is a reiy laige assumption to 
evplaiii 1 fact that is susceptible of iii.iny c\planatious in othei less iiiipos- 
nig ways In any i ise it is diiigeious to accept laiiguagemlone as a criteiion 
ol riir On tint Ium- thi \egioca oi the Uiiilrd Stales of Aniciica would 
liare to be th-Mficd as Anglo-Saxons as English is then niolliei tongue 
'fheic art screral reasons, not amounling to proof that the Gonds w eio not the 
luiginil mil ihit lilt- of this iiei 

IhcH 111 m till Cliolo Nagpiii ,iui a mi i.dkd, foi whit le.isoii 1 do 
lint 1 now the Kols oi Ivol in in- with whom when Bishop in Chot.i-Nugpiii, 
11)1 r-iii yen- 1 w.is m ilose iimtiit a yin huge nmiihci of them hoing 
now (hn-liin- TIhsl pcupli ( dl thenisehes Mmula- Hos .iiid Rmili'il' 
mil all -poik dideits of i hiigiiage winch I knew fu-t as Mundaii, .uid had 
in him siillii uiiily to tde Cjiuiih Seiyiics in if 

A lung -eiie- of students fiom Colonel Dalton to Sii Edward Gait hare 
derotul much tune and lescareh to this veiy inteicsting race Tliert is a 
strong LOnseii-u- of opinion that the Miindari languages h.ire origiiialtd 
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from tlie same source as those spoken hy the inhabitants of the Nicobar 
Islands, and the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula 

Sir H Eisley says, " the Mundas, the Mon-Khmei the wild tubes of the 
Malay Peninsula and the Nicobarese all use forms of speech which can he 
traced back to a common soiiice though they inutnallj differ widely fioni each 
other ” 

Wheievei the Gonds come m contact with Mundas they emploj these 
people as Bumaks and village seivants as being the original inhabitants of 
the land, children of the soil, and acquainted with its gods to whom the 
Gond IS a new coniei and a stranger The eailier inhabitants of the northern 
tiacts would therefoie appear to be not Gonds but Mundas 

On the other hand the Gondi language is cleaily a biaiich of the Diavidian 
languages and would lie philologieally niidua) betueen Tamil and Telegu 
There is no endence of any kind to show that the Diavidian speakmg peoples 
came to India from anywheie, they may theiefoie be the original inhabitants 
of South India The Eev S Hislop was of opmion that the Gonds and 
Konds were onginally one Diavidian tnbe in South India who migrated noitk- 
wards In the course of then nugiation the Gonds took the western route 
oiossmg the Godaveii and advancing up the iivei valleys of the Indrawati 
and the Wainganga to Bastai and the Satpura plateau, while the Konds took 
the eastern loute up the sea coast to Ealahani 
Then Jingmatm affinity McajfamJy mfh tie rSosti 
If they came, the question of when they came is the next impoitant 
part of the theory of their southern ongin 

Mr H A Crump raised what appears to be a veiy peitinent question 
He pointed out that the Baigas, a bianch of the Munda tribes who have 
discarded the Munda language and speak only Hindi, now live in the midst 
of a Gond population of whom more than half still speak Gondi 

If both Gonds and Baigas had settled in Mandla and Balaghat for an in- 
definite peiiod piioi to the aiiival of the Arj'aii invaders the Baigas would 
now be speaking Gondi not Hindi He theiefore was inclined to far our the 
opinion that the Gond uiigralioii took place fioiii about the lOth centuiy 
onwaids to about the 13th 

Mr Eussell is inclined to this opinion also holding it nioie likely that 
the Hmdu lungdoins of the Cential Piovinces weakened bi then struggle 
with the Mahoniedan inviders should hare been subverted bi an invasion 
fioiii the soiithein peoples nthei thin bj a leiolution among their own 
subiects Ml Wills aigues stioiiglv against this theoij in his book on the 
Northern Kingdoms, but I iliii inclined to think that the weight of endence is 
against him, though li does not amount to disproof 

The aigument oiei the old Gold coin of Sangram Shah found at Thar- 
1 ik i in the Dainoh Distnct is p good example of the eftect of the partnership, 
winch aiises in such questions Eiii Baliadni Hira Lai who deciphered the 
instriptions on the coin writes, " The legend on the put in in Telegn eliaraefors 



tells its own tale. According to local tiadition tlie Goud kings of Garkn 
ilandla came from the banks of the Godaveri and this seems to be con- 
firmed by the fact that Sangram Shah did not foiget the land of his nativity 
and got his name inscribed in the language of his original country in spite of 
the fact that the tiact he luled was wholly Hindustani.” 

Mr. 'Wills traverses this statement naturally and shows that no such in- 
ference can be rightly drawn from an inscription on a coin, but he himself 
goes on to infer that " a sufficient explanation of the use of Telegu on the 
coin can be found in the assumption that the craftsmen he employed were 
Telingas ”, 

If one takes up a one anna of the present issue, one finds on one side the 
legend of the Kmperor’s name in Hnglish and on the other side the legend 
of the value in five languages : Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, Telegu and English. 
Is one justified in drawing any inference about the quintuple nationality of 
the craftsman? Would it not be wiser to infer that the com was to be used 
by the people to whom these difterent scripts are familiar? 

It is just this lack of decisiveness which vitiates all the evidence in this 
inquiry. 

The Eamnagar Inscription has been pio\ed to be quite untrustworthy 
beyond the iniiiiediate ancestors of Sangram Shah. 

I have icceived fiom Mr. Ciofton a genealogical tice that shows Bajah 
Azam Shah of Kagpur to be descended from Eiishna, the hero of the Maha- 
bharata, 

Deo Shah Bapu, the lepicscntativc of the Gond Dynasty of Chanda in the 
early yeais of the century, had a genealogical tree that went back to the time 
when his forbears might have lived in it. These legends aie imaginative, 
mihistorical and umeliablo, but heie and there they do contain elements of 
histoiical tiuth. Take, for an instance, the legend that Babaji Ballal Shah 
had some intercourse with the Emperor Akbar. In the genealogical free he is 
dated as haiing Used and died about a century befoie Akbai's time, but 
in the Ain-i-Akbnri be is leioidcd as a Chief luling in C'hniubi. The time is 
wionp but the statement is light 

A simil.ii dueigeiice of opinion is held tonceining the culluic of the 
flonfls. Some wiiteis icpiewntinp them in glowme eolowia as htueSeeut 
lulois. who, when they fell bofoic the Maiatlia powei, “ left a well goscined 
and tontcnlcd kingdom, adoincd with admiiable wmk^ of engineeiiug skill, 
and prosperous to a point no aftei-tinic has leached 

Sir IV. Sleemati's .w count is Icse laudatory. He points out that the sys- 
tem of pos eminent of the Gond Rajahs was to confide tlieii territoiy to 
fendatoiy chiefs who were bound to attend on the 1‘iinrc at his call with a 
stipulated number of troops to be employed at the will of the Chief but he 
sms not required to furnish much revenue. The large number of Zeinindnris 
in the Chanda District witnesses to the pies-alenee of this semi-fcudnl form of 
rule. 
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The people benefited by the unambitious policy of their Princes and they 
appear to have been comparatively happy and prosperous though not pro- 
gressive. 

A fever of fort and palace building seems to have animated the (Jond 
rulers about the 15th and IBth centuries and to that period and the 17th 
ceutmy the forts, such as Chanda, TVairagarh, Tipagarh and Snrajgarh in 
the Chanda District, belong as u-ell as manybuildings in northern kingdoms. 

The Maratha conquest seems to have been effected by their usual method 
less by direct war than by woriying and harrying raids carried out until in 
desperation the harassed people endeavoured to purchase peace by paying 
the Chant, or tribute of I of the revenue, to the Maratha Chief. 

No record giving the impressions of any European Officer conoeniing the 
Gonds exists until after the Maratha Conquest. 

Bennell’s Map of 1788 A.D. published by Mr. Wills in his book “ Nagpur 
in the 18th Century " shows nearly the whole of what is now the Central 
Provinces as “ Unexplored by Europeans.” 

In 1795 Captain J. T. Blunt headed a small expedition sent out by the 
Bengal Government " to explore a route through that part of India which 
lies between Berar, Orissa and the Northern Sarkars.” His route passed 
through Chhattisgarh, then westward through Hanker to Wairagarh. Then 
southward to Sironcha. His party consisted of a Jamadar and thirty sepoys 
with the usual complement of peons and followers. His description of the 
Gonds of that period is repellent in the extreme, and one scarcely recognises 
the cheery Gond of oui' own day. 

Captain Blunt had a pass from the Bhomsla Bajah, but found that it was 
treated with scant ceremony by some of the Gond Chiefs. 

The Eajah of Kanker’s pass procured them an entry into Panabaras 
though the road was guarded by an armed party of Gonds. “ Here I per- 
ceived the Eaja, seated on a rising ground gazing at us, and immediately 
sent the Maratha pass for his inspection, to which although he shewed some 
respect, be would not afford us grain nor provisions of any kind; and in the 
most sullen manner rejected all communication whatever. It was not until 
'our utmost entreaties had been made that we could get guides from him; 
in which at length succeeding, I departed with much satisfaction from the 

inhospitable mansion of this Gond Chief A march of 50 miles more 

in three days brought us to Malewara, the residence of another Gond Chief... 

Durug Shah, the Eaja of Malewara, supplied us with a little rice; but, 

until I had sent the Maratha pass for his inspection on the following day 
and demanded guides, he seemed to concern himself but little about us. The 
man whom 1 had deputed upon this seivioe raturned to inform me that, on his 
presenting the Parwanah, the Gond Chief had thrown it down and spat upon 
it; and, when he remonstrated with him on this disrespectful conduct to- 
wards the Eaja of Berar, he replied that he was not in Nagpur and that he 
apprehended nothing from him. Of this unaccountable conduct I took little 
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notice lit tie time; but ordered my people to prepare for marebing. Durug 
Shall, percipTiug our measures, cametowaids our encampment -n-itli a large 
letinue; wben, eveiytbing being ready to move off the ground, 1 sent my 
llunsbi (aiiter) to him, escorted by a Naik and sis sepoys, with directions 
to shew him the pass once more and to caution him against any disrespect 
to it ; foi notwithstanding the Baja was absent from his capital, I should, on 
my arrival at Waiiagaih, lose no time in transmitting an account of the in- 
sult to the Maratha officers who weie in clinrge of the government, lie 
leenied to be startled at the sight of the sepoys and. os soon as the message 
was delivered to him, he sent to request a conference with me to which I 
assented. A man, called his Diwan. who spoke a little bad Hindi, was 
the interpreter between ns. The result of our inteniew was that Hurng bbuh 
wanted a present fi-om me: I told liiin his inhospitable tieatnrenl did not 
merit it and that 1 should give hinr none. At this he appeared nirioh 
offended; but, finding that his importunities availed hinr nothing, he ordei'ed 
three of his Goads to attend ns ns guides with whom we iirrnredialely de- 
parted. leaving hrni no time to warer or to cmrnteiniand 'lis order's.” 

After some fnrtlier adveritrirea Captain Blunt reached Eajnlrmuirdry nr 
safety, on the 24th of May 1795 A.D. He thus concludes his narralirc: 

The due southing irr this journey was little more than eight degrees; but 
the oirciritous windings we were obliged to fake to ponefralc through the 
I'orrntry had inci'enscd the whole distance to 1,125 British miles. The hard 
service wlriolr the cattle had endured had minced them to so low that a 
fourth part were rton too itruch exhausted to recover and perished. Two of my 
Harkovas (peons) Itad been out off by the Gonda; which, with four followers 
attached to the sepoys, was the whole loss orrr party had sustained; and, con- 
sidorittg the difficnlt nature of the service, tl was as little as could he 
expected. Indeed, the utter irnpossihility of any individual escaping who 
might leave the party had necessitated the rrtmost precaution and indefati- 
gable exertions of the whole for onr mutual preservation; and in marry situa- 
tions of dilficrrlty I was infinitely obliged to thorn for that realons support 
and aitachrrrent which were prndrrctrve of so fortrmatc and srrccessfrrl a ter- 
mtnnlton to orrr toils.” 

One can ortly conclude ironr this tlrai Ihe Gonds had been so harassed 
by tire raids artd tlie ride of the >fatathti Cltieis of Jsagptrr that they were 
ilotcr'mined to close their jungles to all strangers. It appears that orrly 
Banjaras ventured in in tr-ade irr salt and cloths in rctrrrir for jungle piodoee : 
iron and lire, and they ortly vottittred in .after the rirnst sure grrararttee agntnsi 
at lack artd pltttrder. 

It is interesting to lonrpnre t'nptnin Blniit's deset iptiorr of the Oottd 
Hctntndnr.s with Major T,tteie Smith’s .ifiorrrtt in hti. .‘sidtlernenf Bepoti of 
ihe deseertdanfs of the siune Zemindar artd his penple sonte eighty years .tGcr- 
w.trds. The Major writes : — 

*' Drug Shah, aged 5.5 se.its, a Baj Gond of the Mtiravi Ser-tion has 
ritcnrh saiieeded to the Zcrirrnd.its.hrp of thin.ih.ir.is. He is .i till heavy 



Jooking man, possessed of a fair amount of intelligence, and 1 tMnk anxious 
amce his accession, to do well.” 

He states that the family possessed a Morchul and Chaiiri with silver 
handles which were said to have been presented to an ancestor Dham Shah 
by the Delhi Emperor. He describes the Zemindari people much as they are 
now, as quiet folk living in 114 villages cultivating the usual grain and 
millet crops and procuring lac, honey, tasar silk cocoons and the usual jungle 
products irom their forests and selling a certain amount of iron ore. 

In 1818 A.D. che Bond Zemindars of Chanda sided with Appa Saheh 
against the British and Sir Richard Jenkins writes of them, “ Like people 
of the same class in other parts of the country, they were very troublesome 
at first, hut the activitj of oui' detachments, and the vigilance witli which 
their attacks were directed by Captain Crawford never allowed them a mo- 
ment’s respite while they continued in arms, and when they submitted they 
were treated with everj' kind of indulgence, which indeed has not been thrown 
away as they have since 1819 A.D. been quiet and orderly.” 

I have tried to give a fair statement of the historical problem of the 
Bonds, setting forth as justly as I can the arguments for and against the 
different solutions of the puzzle. I do not conceal my own opinion which is 
that the Bonds migrated into the Central Provinces from South India, in the 
period between the 10th and the 13th centuries, and that they wei’e not the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Central Provinces. 

But it is a question which I hope will receive in future expert study 
from your Socie^' and I assure you that any conclusion you arrive at on 
convincing evidence will be welcome by amateurs like myself whether it be 
for or against our pet theories. 

I ask your pardon for having occupied so much of your time. 


Gondwana with special reference to Garh>Katanga and 
Deogfarh from the 15th to the 18th centuries. 

Based on original JIuhamniadan authorities. 

(By Hirde Narain, JI.A.) 

Definition of Goniivana and its eHenl in the IGth conlvry. 

The name Bnndwana seems to have been originally given to a tract of a 
countiy lying to the immediate South of the Satpura mountains in which 
certain tribes of Bond race lived. Imtor on, however, it was extended to the 
whole of the modern Central Provinces. Both Todd and Abul Fiizal describe 
it as the country inhabited by the Bonds. The meaning of the term ‘ fiond- 
w'ana , therefore, varied at different periods of Indian History according to 
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the area actually occupied or believed to be occupied by the Gonds. Abul 
Eazal in his ‘ Akharnamah ’ identifies Gondwana -with Garh-Katanga which 
he describes as an extensive tract of 150 Kos by 80 Kos (1 Kos being equal to 
2^ miles) bounded on the North by Panna, on tbe South by the Deccan, on 
the Past by Eatanpur (a dependency of Jharkhand or Chhota Nagpur) and on 
the West by llalwa. He further mentions that it “ contains populous cities 
and towns, so that truthful narrator's have stated that Garh-Katanga contained 

70,000 inhabited villages ‘ The capital is the fortress of 

C'hauragarh Though his boundaries and measurements are not quite 
accurate, the statistical tables of his Ain-i-Akbari with regard to the Sarkar 
of Garha show the administi'ative disti-ibiition of the countiy under the 
JIughals at tire end of the IGth century or roughly speaking a qnai'ter of a 
century after Akbar’s conquest of Garh-Katanga. We can, therefore, rea- 
sonably conclude that the Garh Sarkar before and after the Hnhammadan 
conquest approximately comprised the districts of Jubbalpore, Damoh with 
a small part of Bundclkhand; parts of Saugor and whole of Karsingpur witli 
some portion of Bhopal; parts of Hoshangnbad and Betul and the whole of 
Clihindwara, Sconi, Mandla, Balaghat with perhaps Bhandara and Wairagarh 
in Chanda, {vide ‘ The Eaj Gond llaharaias of the Satpura Hills’ by Mr. 
0. H. Wills, I. C. S.). 

Kingdoms of Gondwana: — Kherh Chanda. 

During the 15th centui'y Gondwana was divided into four independent 
kingdoms — the kingdom of Garh-Katanga with its cbiaf city at Garha only 
three miles from Jubbalpore, the kingdom of Deogarh in the Clihindwara 
district, the kingdom of Kherla in the Betul district and the kingdom of 
Chanda with its capital first at Sirpur and then at Chanda. Since reading 
and writing were unknown to the Gonds, no Gond literature was ever pro- 
duced, and the lack of materials has seriously handicapped the writing of a 
full history of the Gond dynasties. In a short paper like this it is impossible 
ro deal with all these kingdoms at length. I, therefore, propose to give a 
bird’s eye view of all the kingdoms with a special reference to the kingdoms 
of ‘ Garh-Katanga ’ and ‘ Deogarh ’ about which we get more information 
irom Muhammadan historians. 

1. Klicrla, — ^Tho first mention of Kherla is in a religious "n'ork called 
* Viveku Siiidhu ’ written by one Miikund Eaj Swami, a religious ascetic 
who lived in the time of Jaipal, the ruler of Kherla at the end of the 13lh 
cenlniT. But I'eriehia is the earliest Muhammadan historian who gir-es an 
aecnuiil of Kheila and In whom .subsequent writers owe mueb tor bis valuable 
information. He mentions’ that in the year 1399 A. D.. Narsiugh Eni, the 
Baja of Kherla, who ‘ being possessed of the bill- of Gondwana and other 
(oniitrics’ had gie.il wealth and power devastated the territories of the 
Babmnni king I’erora Shah at the instigation of the Ifubninmadan kings of 


’ Iteveridpe’s Akharnamah, II, pp. 32.7-24, 
' llritm-s’ rerikliU, Vol, JI, pp. 
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Malwa and Khandeali, bnt iraa finally defeated and bad fo make peace witt 
the Bahmani king. After this Kherla remained tranquil till the year 1425 
A. D., when Narsingh Bai incurred the wrath of Hoshang Shah the 
of Malwa by refusing to join him against the Bahmani king. His territories 
were invaded twice by Hoshang Shah who was repulsed each time, and ’^bo 
was completely defeated in the third engagement. Eight years I'Her 
Narsingh Eai was slain in an encounter with Hoshang Shah and his fort 
dependent territory were occupied by the king of .Malwa. On receiving this 
intimation, the Bahmani king marched against Malwa, but the rulp^ of 
Ehandesh intervened, and it was settled that the fort of Eherla should belong 
to Hoshang Shah, and the province of Berar to Ahmad Shah, king of ElUch- 
pur. With the decline of the Moghal influence in the Deccan, Eherla passed 
into the hands of Bakht Buland, the famous Oond ruler of Deogarh ond 
remained in the possession of his successors till the rise of the Maratha power. 

The question whether the Eherla rulers were Hindus or Gonds is open to 
doubt. Sir George Elliot in his Settlement Report of 1869 on the HoshaUga- 
bad district says " It has been stated that Eherla was the seat of an old (lend 
kingdom. This may have been the case at the time, although Ferishta does 
not say anything about it and the name of Narsingh Eai is not a Gond h"! a 
Hindu name ”, Sir Charles Grant in his introduction to Central Provinces 
Gazetteer of 1870 mentions “ The Eherla princes have been generally set 
down as Gonds, but I cannot find on what authority. There seems to he 

vfsAib •M. viNRh , is. wai ■Hsfton its uawafiuiing i'am in 'auva Wn MaVnrii- 

yas. The local legends certainly attribute that dignity to them ”. H is 
interesting to note in this connection that Ferishta calls the Eherla lulefs as 
' Hindus ’ and ‘ infidels ’ and expressly distinguishes them from the Gonds. 
Colonel Briggs also remarks “ Ferishta appears to be aware that the Gonds 
were not Hindus, a fact which is but little Imown to Indians in general nnd 
to Europeans in particular”. Taking all these statements together along 
with the cogent arguments advanced by Mr. C. H. Wills, I.C.S., Commis- 
sioner of Nagpur Division, in his book on ‘ The Eaj Gond Maharajas of the 
Satpnra Hills I am inclined to think that the Eherla rulers were not of 
Gond descent. 

2. Chanda {15th to ISth centuries ). — W e now turn to the southern Gond 
kingdom of Chanda where a Gond dynasty of kings had superseded a dynasty 
of Eshatriya kings known as the Mana kings. Tradition has it that it was 
due to one man named Kol Bhil that the Gonds owe the beginnings of their 
rule. Eol Bhil, great in wisdon and strength, welded the scattered tribes of 
Gonds into one nation and taught them the elements of civilization. The 
Mana kings were subdued after 200 ymars and the first king of the Gond 
dynasty was Bhim Ballal Singh who ruled about the year 1240 A. D. He 
was succeeded by eighteen other kings till the year 1751 A. D., when Haghuji 
took possession of the kingdom of Chanda. A lew kings of this dynaste from 
the 16th century onward deserve special mention. The tenth ruler Kh'andkia 
Ballah Shah (1437-1462 A, D.), who was accidentally cured of his tumours 
by drinking uater from a spring near Jharpat, built the famous temple of 
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Acliiileshwar on the advice of his queen, and later on laid the foundations of 
the city of Chanda. His successor Hir Shah completed the Chanda gates, 
built the citadel and a palace within it, granted Sanads to distinguished per- 
sons who agreed to cut down' forests and found villages and introduced some- 
tliiiig like a nidimentary land-revenue system. The thirteenth king was a 
patron of Hindu religion and learning, built numerous temples and improved 
the administration of justice. His son and successor Bahaji Ballah Shah. 
(lo7‘-’-97 A. D.), was a weak profligate, hut is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akharl' 
as an independent Gond king, payii^ no tribute to the emperor and owning an 
army of 10,000 cavalrj- and 40,000 infantiy. The eighteenth ruler Haw Shah 
(107!i-1735 A. D.), rvas reported to he just, truthful and daring. He increased 
tlic liounds of the kingdom, erected several hill forts and maintained a chosen 
hand of warriors each of whom was granted some land. In 1718 A. D., the 
llaja of Satara obtained from the Emperor of Delhi formal permission to 
levy Chautli throughout the lloghalai Deccan, and twelve years after he sent 
Ilaghuji against Chanda. But Baghiiji was so much sti-uck with the oourtesj 
and calm behaviour of Ram Shah that instead of fighting with him he did 
homage to him as a god. During the reign of the last long Hilknnth Shah 
who was vicious and cruel, Raglniji took posse.ssion of the whole kingdom 
in 1751. 

(rarh-Kttiimga {Uith tn ISfli centuries).— We are not concerned here witlr 
the Buddhist or Hindu dynasties that ruled in this part of India before the 
Gonda rose into power. Sutfice it to say that the ni'chmological evidence 
proves conclusively that the .sovereignty of the Chaudels extended over this 
tract in the beginning of the 14th centuiy. After the last great Chandel 
prince, Hamir Tarmadeo, the oormtry round Oarlia, most probably, passed 
into the hands of the Delhi kings, for Garh-Eatanga covering the lino of 
cnmiminication between Hindustan and Southern India might have been 
brought under the. <mntrol ol Ala-nd-din Khilji before his campaigns in the 
Deccan. Tliis is also borne out by Abnl Ensal’s remark in the Althnnwmnh 
that Asaf Khan, after the capture of the fortress of Ohauragarh in 1504 A. D., 
secured ‘ one Ivnilml jars full nf Ala-ml-iUii Ashriifis ’. The dismemberment 
of the Delhi empire at the end of the 141h centiuv gave an opportunity to 
Ini 111 chiefs to assert their power, and to .Jadurai's founding a Gond kingdom 
in northern Goiidwana in spite of the fact that there aie dift’eient versions 
of the story. We know veiw little about the immediate siicces.sors of .Tadiirai 
except their names which arc given in the Ramnagar in.scrijition and which 
do not tally with Ahul Eazal’s account of c.arly Gond kings in tlic Akiwr- 
naiaah. Hut it is to Sangram Shah that northern Gondwana owes fg reiiJ 
greatness and fame. Ahul pazal writes ' As Amar Das laid given valu.ildc 
help In Suitan Bahadur of Giijrat in the conquest nf Raisin, the latter had 
increased his dignity by giving him the title of Sangram .Shnhi. He was the 
son of Arjundas son of Sangiii Das This seems to he a mistake, for Bnha'dnr 
Shall Gujrati came upon the .seenc in l.Wfi A. D., while .Sangram Sliah. 
aci elding to the evidence of hi« gold coins, hud .secured the title in l.oBl .\. 1). 
la Tarikli-i-SnJiilia-i-Algliaim (Elliot'.s History. Tol. V. p. 12) it is mentioned 
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that on Sikandar Lodi’s death, Jalaludin rebelled against his brother Snltan 
Ibrahim Lodi and fled to 'trarh-Eatanga 'fi’om .ivheie he was sent as a 
captive to Sultan Ibrahim. This signal seivice probably accounts for the rise 
of Sangram Shah whose reign lasted some 30 or 40 years down to 1541 A. D. 
He extended his small kingdom and is credited to have built the fortress of 
Ohauragarh in Narsinghpur, the Sangram Sagai' lake in the vicinity of Garha, 
■ and a temple called Bajra Hath dedicated to the fierce God Bhairava. 

He was succeeded by his son Dalpat Shah who on account of his splendid 
appearance and daring succeeded in manying Durgavati, the daughter of the 
Chandel Raja of Mohoba of the famous Rajput clan. His reign was unevent- 
ful and when he died in 1548 A. 1)., he left a son Bir Narayan, about three 
or five years of age and his widow as-regent during his minority. Abnl Eazal 
in the Akhomamah says “ when Dalpat died his son Bir Earayan was five 
years old. Rani Durgavati in concurrence with Adhar and Man Brahmin 
gave her son the title of Raja and exercised the real authority herself .... 
She had great contests with Baa Bahadur and the Mianas (Afghans) and was 
always victorious. She had 20,000 Gond cavalry with her in her battles and 

1,000 famous elephants She was a good shot with gun and arrow, 

and continually went ahuuting, and shot animals of the chase with her gnu. 
It was her custom that whenever she heard that a tiger had made his appear- 
ance, she did not drink water till she had shot him .... But she had one 
great fault to wit, she, owing to a crowd of flatterem became proud of her 
outward .success, and did not submit heraell at the threshold of the Sha- 
bainshah Captain Sleemau in his history of Garb Mandla Rajas (A. S. 
of Bengnl, 1837, Vol. 71, part 11) also attests to her greatness by saying 
'■ ot all the sovereigns of this dynasty, Durgavati lives most in the pages of 
history and the grateful recollections of the people ”. Ferishta also mentions 
that Rani Durgavati some time between 1555 and 1560 defeated Baa Bahadur, 
king of Malwa and the Afghans living near Raisin.* Thus from all accounts 
it is clear that Rani Durgavati took over the regency of the kingdom at her 
husband’s death in 1548, strengthened her authority within her dominions 
and repelled all outside attack. Abul Fazal has given a very interesting 
account of the conquest of Garh-Eatanga by Asaf Ehau, the Moghal Viceroy 
of Karra llanikpur in 1564 A. D., which for want of time I cannot quote iu 
full. He mentions how the reports of her beauty and wealth had made Asaf 
Ehau much against her, how she disdained to fly when advised by her coun- 
cillors, how she screwed up the courage of her followers and how after her 
' defeat, preferring death to dishonoui', she died by her own hand rather than 
fall into the hands of the enemy. Her simple tomh called the ‘ Chalmtra ' 
about 10 miles from Jubbalpore is still held in reverence by all. Asaf Khan 
■secured a large booty in jewels, pearls, gold, images ot gods, and 1,000 ele- 
phants after the conquest of Ohauragarh fort. But being of an arabitinu.s 
spirit, lie tried to establish in Garb his independent sovereignty, but after a 


* Boycriduc’s Akharmmnh, II, pp. 32.1-327. 

* BrigKs’ Fprifihta, Vol. tV, p. 277. 
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struggle of a few years retui'ned to the allegiance of the Emperor, was par- 
doned and restored to the government of Manikpur. 

On Asaf Khan’s departni'e we read of the appointment of Muhammadan 
Jagirdars in Garh-Eatanga in the Aicbar-namali and MastMil-Umara up to 
the year 1587 A. D. Since Akhar could not systematise administration in 
such a remote and unproductive country and Muhalnmadan Mansahdars found 
service in Gondwana irksome, the Qarha chiefs were restored to part of their 
former hegemony towards the close of his reign. \fe find in Jahangir’s 
Memoirs that in 1C17 A. D., the Bajali of Qnrha Preni Earain waited on the 
emperor and was pi-omoted to a mansah of 1,000 personnel and 500 horse, hut 
no chief of Garh-Eatanga other than those of Garh and Deogarh seems 
to have risen to the rank of Mansabdar or to have paid personal visits to the 
emperor. According to the Baishahnama in 1034 A. D. dhujliar Singh 
Bundela treacherously murdered Prem Shah and seiised his capital of Ohauia- 
garh. Prem Shah’s son Hirde Shah, who was at -Delhi, hastened back to his 
countrj' and avenged his father by defeating and killing the Bundela Jliujhar 
Singh and recovering the fortress of Chauragarli. Hirde Shah built a hue 
reservoir in the neighbourhood of Oarha, transferred the seat of government 
from Oarha to Bamiiagar near Mandla. had a pedigree of the Eoyal house 
of Gondwana prepared and inscribed on the walls of his palace at Ifamnagar 
and encouraged cultivation. He died about the year’ 1678 A. D., and was 
succeeded by three other kings till in the time of Mahavaj Shah (173242 
A. D.), Balaji Peshwn, taking advantage of Baghoji’s absence in the Car- 
natic made himself master of Garha-Mandla cnuntiy in 1742 A. D. 

4. Deogarh. — ^Deogarh developed on lines different from those which the 
Garha kingdom had followed, and came into prominence after the Jloghal 
conquest of Garh-Eatanga. The Deogarh house makes no claim to pure 
Hajput blood or connection, and its representatives describe themselves as 
‘ the ruling class among the Gonds ’. Hntil 1504 A. D. the Baja of Harj’o 
and Deogarh was a feudatoiy of the Garh-Eatanga princes, but after the with- 
drawal of the Moghal Mansahdars from Garh-Eatanga, the Deogarh Chief 
datba emerged as the ‘ Maharaja ’ of an extensive tract of country half of 
which had formerly owned allegiance to Durgavali. Harya is mentioned in 
Alitil Bazal’s list of the local Bajas of the Garh-Eatanga and also in Jahan- 
gir’s Memoirs ns an influential Zamindar who presented two elephants to 
the emperor in IGlfl A. D. According to the family histoiy he is said to 
have ruled from 1542 to 1002 A. D., but from the rcfeienees in the Ain-f- 
Aihari (1584) and Jahangir’s Memoirs (1010) it is more probable that he 
ruled from 1584 to 1020 A. D. He had 50,000 foot soldiers, 1,500 hoi-se and 
100 elephants. He had a considerable territory under his control, had a mint 
and .struck copper coins in his own name on which lie styled himself " Maha- 
raja ". During Jahangir’s reign the Baj Gond princc.s extended their author- 
ity not only over Danji and Kherla to the East but also over some Moghal 
territory to the IVc'-l. But with the aeression of Shahjahan, Akhar’s forward 
policy in the Deccan was revived and Deogarh was invaded by one of Shah- 
jahan’s generals named Khan-i-Daman who subjugated the forts of Keljhar and 
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Ashta (1637). From Abdul Hamid’s account in tie Badshahnamah it is clear 
that Nagpur was included in Deogaib, for tbe old Gond sila of Nagpur was 
also beseiged and conquered in 1637, tbougb it was returned to Kokiyan 
(Eobsbab) on bis presenting 150,000 rupees and 170 elephants and promising 
to pay four lakhs of rupees every three years.® Nawab Samsam-ud-daulah 
Shah, the author of Maasr-i-Alamgiri refers to the Moghal incursions in 
Deogarh in the year 1648, 1665, 1667, 1670, which need not be described here. 
Aurangzeb’s letters from the Deccan to Shahjahan written about 1665 A. D. 
also throw much«light on the dealings of the Moghal emperor with Deogarh. 
From 1670 A. D., the Subah of Berar to which Deogarh belonged, began to be 
attacked by the Marathas, and a rivalry between the Moghals and the Marathas 
ensued for predominance in the Deccan. Down to 1689 A. D. the Moghal 
arms prospered, but after 1700 A. D. even Deogarh could throw off the 
Moghal yoke under Bakht Buland who had been converted into a Muham- 
madan by the emperor and whose name was changed to ‘ Nigun Bakht ’ or 
of mean fortune. Bakht Buland died in 1706 and was succeeded by his son 
Chand Sultan who ruled till 1739 A. D. Chand Sultan transferred his capi- 
tal from Deogarh to Nagpui'. Two persian manuscripts dated 1719 A. D. 
show that Chand Sultan was in high favour with Syed Husain Ali, the Subeh- 
dar of the Deccan and one of the king makers of Indian History (vide the 
Raj Gond Maharajas of the Satpura Hills). ‘ One of the documents confers 
upon Chand Sultan, the Berar Farganah of Amner in the Kherla Sarkar as a 
Jagir. The other proposes Mansabs for Chand Sultan’s brother and their 
nephews.’ There were, of course, inroads of the Marathas and Muhammadans 
during his time and Grant Dufi speaks of the partial conquests in Gondwana 
by Ranoji Bhonsla and the Sena Saheb Subah. On Chand Sultan’s death in 
1739 Wali Shah usurped the throne, and Chand Sultan’s widow invoked the 
aid of Raghuji Bhonsla of Berar in the interests of her sons Burhan Shah 
and Akbar Shah. Raghoji replaced the two sons of Chand Sultan on the 
throne, but dissensions among the brothers made real power pass into the 
hands of the Maratha Chief. Burhan Shah’s descendants continued to occupy 
the position of state prisoners, and the Deogarh family was ousted from all 
political power. 

I cannot do better than conclude this short paper by a few remarks from 
Sir Richard Jenkins ’ ‘ Report on the territories of the Raja of Nagpur ’' 
'1827) about the Semi-feudal Deogarh system of administration. He says 
‘ In both provinces (Deogarh and Chanda) the original principles of the Gond 
Government were the same. The Rajas were not first a little more than the 
feudal superiors of a number of petty chiefs, their relations or dependants who 
contributed nothing but their military service. The Rajas, like their feuda- 
tories, possessed a territorial domain in which alone they exercised direct 


authority The whole of the countiy from an early period seems tO' 

have been divided into parganahs each consisting of an indefinite number of 
villages To each of them was attached under the Gond government 


the common Zamindar, Establishments of Deahmukh and Deshpande ”. 
‘ Hadshahnama, Vol. I, Part 11, pp. 230.233. 
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The Embassy of H. T. Colebrooke at the Court of the 
Bhonsla Rs^hoji II. 

(By H. Jf. Sinlia, M.A.). 

It is taidly neoessaiy to empliasise the importance of the territories of the 
Bhonslas of Nagpur for the British East India Company,, in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. Indeed the territories of the Bhonslas, -wrote 
Mr. Hastings in 1777, “ are of more importance to us than any others from 
their contiguity' to ours ”, and therefore he showed a good deal of concern 
to keep his contemporary Mudhaji Bhonsla well disposed towards the Com- 
pany. During the First Maratha War his friendship went a great way to 
help the Company out of that disaster-. Cornwallis followed the policy of 
Ha-stings with regard to the Bhonsla, and they had each sent an emhassy 
to his court. We are here concerned with the embassy of Mr. Colebrooke, 
who came to Nagpur as an agent of Wellesley to negotiate for alliances more 
ambitious in their conception than those -with which the first two embassies 
had been charged. 

When Wellesley arrived at Calcutta on the 17th of May 1798, the afiairs 
of the Company had taken a vei-y untoward turn. The non-intervention 
policy of Sir John Shore had undermined the prestige of the English, and 
in proportion as the English prestige had suffered that of the French had 
grown dominant. Tipu had been intriguing with them more fearlessly than 
ever before. They had been welcomed at every court, and the armies of 
three powerful states of India had been trained and officered by the French. 
“ It was not beyond the bounds of probability that all the French comman- 
ders might rmite to strike a deadlv blow at the po-wer of the English in the 
East.” 

In this crisis the clear vision’ of Wellesley never erred as to the vital points 
at issue. Tipu must be oruslied, and the British prestige must be restored at 
the cost of the French — ^these were the two great problems before him. To 
acliieve these he concluded a series of alliances with the chief powers of the 
Deccan. He drove out the French from the court of the Nizam, reinstated 
the English in their stead, and concluded a subsidiary alliance rvith him. 
He approached the Peshwa with proposals for a similar alliance but the latter 
declined. Then he turned to the Bhonsla of Nagpur, Eaghoji TI, and 
appointed Mr. H. T. Colebrooke as his ambassador at his court on 2.1rd 
-Tidy 1798.' 

Colebrooke did not arrive at Nagpnr until tlie 18th of March 1799," and 
soon after his arrival he was ordered to secure a passage tlirough Blioosla’s 


' XiiRpur Hosidonc.v Eocm-ds 
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territories for a relieving force proceeding ft'om Kalpi to Fort St. George.’ 
Tile oliief object of tbe mission wasj however, to conclude a subsidiary alliance 
with the Eajah, and Colebrooke seized the earliest opportunity to broach the 
subject. He bled to impress upon the Eajah the pressing need for a quad- 
ruple alliance between the Company, the ffizam, the Peshwa and the Bhonsla 
for “a reciprocal guarantee of the possession of the contracting parties in- 
cluding the rights of their allies so that in ease of aggression by an enemy of 
the allied states they would all co-operate to repel the enemy The 
enemy meant was Tipu. 

This suggestion reminded the Eajah of another occasion, i.e,, of the Triple 
Alliance (against Tipu), when he had not been even referred to. Eence-with 
an air of politic indifference he told Colebrooke “ that the territories of the 
Company, the Nizam and the Peshwa bordered on those of Tipu, that his 
did not, that the allied states had partaken of the distress and hazards of a 
war in which they were all immediately interested and they had participated 
in the fruits of victory If he cared to join " he ought also to participate 
m the benefits of the war Tliat was a broad hint that the Rajah was not 
unwilling to an alliance. 

But before long it was given up for another. The steady progress of the 
English in the war against Tipu alarmed the Poona Durbar. The Peshwa 
together with the Sindhia concerned measmes detrimental to the interest of 
the English, withheld the Ifaratha contingent they had promised to send in 
aid of the English, and renewed their pretensions to the aiTears of the Chauth 
on the Nizam. This seemed to upset the plans of the Governor General, and 
he wrote on the 26th April 1799 to arrange with the court of h'agpur in 
concert with that of Hyderabad, as speedily as possible, a Treaty of Defensive 
alliance between the Company, the Nizam and the Eajah of Berar and their 
successors to counteract the hostile projects of Daulat Eao Sindhia.’ 

The Governor General, however, had directed bis agent not to mention 
1o the Eajah Peshwa’s complicity in the designs of the Sindhia. 'Wliether 
Eaghoji was aware at this time of the proceedings of the Pe.shwa and Sindhia 
is only to be conjectured. At .iny rate Eaghoji appeared ignorant on the 
30th May 1799 when Mr. Colebrooke infonned him about it. He could not 
however believe how the Sindhia thought of aggressive niea.sures when lie was 
“ sufficiently employed by his domestic contests fomented by Purshoram 
Bhow.”“ .But he showed his eagerness to-know if the Peshwa authorised or 
connived at them. The Eesident giving an evasive reply, flie Bhonsla made 
it clear to him that he could not enter into an engagement against n memher 
of the Jtaratlia Confederacy without referring to the Pediwa. 

But gradually the designs of the Siiidliia and Peshwa hecame more and 
more pvoiionnced. On the 2nd May Tipu was killed. The division and 
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destruction of his dominions that followed, gave a shock to the Poona Court. 
It completely upset the balance of power in the South. The Nkam was 
already the ally of the Company; the Hindu State that arose on the ruins of 
Tipu’s dominions was bound to the English, by the strongest ties of gratitude, 
and the English, masters of the rich lands of Bengal, now became virtual 
lords of the South. To all far-sighted statesmen it was clear that they would 
soon he the masters of India. Hence the Peshwa and Sindhia set more 
actively than ever to neutralize the advantages of the English. 

By the middle of July the Bhoiisla had also been apprised of their designs. 
He dreaded Sindhia’s influence on the Peshwa and intended to visit Poona 
■“ to assist in restoring order to the affairs of the empire 

He however did not go, and about three weeks later the Resident reported 
that “ intelligence has been received from Poona relative to projects, there 
agitated for invading the Nizam’s dominions, immediately after the rainy 
season The Rajah apprehended danger to his own dominions but his 
apprehensions were soon dispelled by the amval of the Vakils from Poona 
late in September 1799". The Resident who had hitheito hoped on account 
of the fear and Jealousy stiiTed by Sindhia’s ambitious designs, that the 
Hhonsla would before long accede to his request found his hopes frustrate'd. 
Raghoji inspite of his late apprehensions of Sindhia’s invasion and the advice 
■of his friend Azim-ul-(Jmrah‘* of Hyderabad to conclude the necessaiy 
alliance with the English, insisted on his former fetish of referring to the 
Peshwa. 

At this juncture, unfortunately, Nana Padnavis passed away. His in- 
fluence was already on the wane and from January 1800, began hie ailments 
which carried him ofi on the 13th March 1800. “ With him departed all 
the wisdom and moderation of the Maratha Government ”, wrote the Resident 
at Poona. It removed the last effective check on the ambition of the Sindhia 
and plunged the Maratha Confederacy into a Civil War that tore that splendid 
■fabric into tatters. 

While the Maratha Chiefs were cutting the throats of one another, 
Wellesley, now rid of Tipu, calmly perfected his policy of binding down the 
rest of the Deccan powers. He had foreseen the importance of Nagpur State. 
It controlled, he wrote, ‘‘ the means of disturbing us in consequence of its 
local position with respect to our richest and most valuable possessions 
It was equally so with respect to the Nizam’s dominions. He feared the 
aggrandisement of the Sindhia at the cost of the Nizam, but far more, his 
nlliance with the Bhonsla for that “ would open to a needy and unprincipled 
chiei rich and flowing provinces of Bengal 
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Hence a treaty of alliance should be made with tbe Nizam, Pesbwa and 
tbe Bhonsla, and “ the proposed treaty with the Peshwa failing or not being 
likely to take place Baghoji Bhonsla is to be invited to accede to the defensive 
engagements which Captain Eirkpatriek has been instructed to conclude with 
the Nizam This treaty should be based on the “ establishment of a 
British Subsidiary force in the Eaja’s dominions ” for the maintenance of 
which he should assign “ such part of the province of Cuttack as should be 
adequate to the purpose and shall place under the management of the Company 
such a tract of temtory as should establish the continuity of their dominions 
from Bengal to the Northern Circare That would take the sting out 
of the Bhonsla. 

When the Eesident put these proposals before the Bajah on the Slst May 
1800, he hesitated to accept them. The crux of the question was the subsi- 
diary foine. He wavered in indecision till he heard towards the end of June 
that the Sindhia wanted to take the offensive “ immediately after the rainy 
season Baghoji felt helpless and on the 6th July the Besident wrote, 
*' that the Bajah has now declared in explicit terms his willingness to an 
alliance for the purposes indicated in the overtures made to him on the 2l8t 

May last But he postponed for a future day a further proceeding 

in the negotiations, alleging that the proposition was weighty and required 
deliberation Ten or twelve days latqr he heard, Sindhia’s Vakil was 
coming to Nagpur and therefore postponed his final decision till his arrival 

Not long afterwards the Sindhia left Poona to chastise Yaswant Boo 
Holkar. The Peshwa, tired of his domination, seized this opportunity to 
stretch his hands for help to Baghoji It was just after his heart’s desire, 
and on the Snd October the Besident was surprised to hear that Baghoji 
wanted to send Shridhar Pandit and Krishna Eao “ for the purpose of con- 
certing the means of retrieving his (Peshwa’s) authority from the thraldom 
in which he was held by Doulat Eao Sindliia ” Nothing was more in- 
jurious to the interests of Baghoji than the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between the Peshwa and Sindhia ; for he was a great friend of Nana, 
and Nana was their avowed enemy. Now since Nana was no more, the 
Sindhia had Iqft Poona and the Peshwa sought for his help to throw off the 
hated tutelage of the Sindhia, the Bhonsla found it expedient to enter into 
an alliance with the English together with the Peshwa Baji Bao. He would 
thus get in the first place better terms for himself; next he would “ make 
merit with the Peshwa of his entering into engagements with the Company 
and Nizam for the Peshwa’s benefit rather than for his own ”, and lastly he 
might hope for the Peshwa’s approval of Nana’s unauthorized remission of 
the tribute, in return for his services’". On the 7th October therefore, the 
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Hesident -was mfonned that the tieaty negotiations should he postponed till 
the confidential agents letnmed from Poona 

But on the 20th Ootoher it was known at Nagpur that the Peshwa had 
rejected the terms of the proposed treaty and intended a leconoiliation with 
the Sindhia ““ Eaghoji was fiightened and postponed the deputation For 
once the pendulum seemed to hare swung back, and the chances for the 
Jinglish to resume negotiations became favouiable But at this tune the 
Tieaty of Defensive albance concluded betu een the Oompanj and the Nizam 
on the 12th Octobei spoiled everything 

At the interview on the 16th Novembei 1800, the Eesideiit had to stand a 
searching ciiticism of the tieaty by Moonshi Shiidhai Pandit, Eajah’s 
mmistei “ The indentity of the two peisons the Company and Nizam as 
mentioned in the preamble and the eiqslanatory clause of the second article 
ueie paiticulaily noticed by him ”, and he observed that any misunderstand- 
ing “ between the Nizam and Peshwa oi Nizam and the Eajah of Berar such 
as loimeilj has occuried and possibly may agam occui Ihiough the hasty 
pioceedings and tempoiary iiritaiion aometiines of one, sometimes of the 
othei paity, might now intenupt the haimonv between the Company and the 
Peshwa oi the Rajah of Beiai Theiefoie the Peshwa oi the Smdhia and 
the Bhousla out of a sense of sheei self-defence must diaw togethei, and sink 
then diffeienoes in ordei to oppose a united fiont to the league of the Company 
and the Nizam 

Now an alliance with Eaghoji was hopeless His helplessness was gone 
and his position became stronger It becomes oleai from a hint diopped by 
Shiidhar Pandit in the course oi discussion Bint “ the Eajah of Beiar has 
received fiom the Peshwa and Sindhia intimations of then wish to his (Eaja’s) 
inteiposition ’’ The Governor General would have done well had he allowed 
Eaghoji to negotiate with him on then behalf The Eesident too recom- 
mended it But Wellesley would not, noi would he budge an inch from his 
Eubsidiaiy alliance, which the Peshwa had rejected and the Bhonsla hated 

Coneeguently fnendly intei course opened between Nagpur and Poona 
The deputation to Poona that had been defeiied of late was now’ oidered to 
stait on a quite different mission On the 21st JTaich 1801, the Eesident 
repoited that it was starting within a few davs By the end of April he 
leamt of the aiiiial of an expicss from the Peshwa lequinng Eaghoji’s 
presence and notifying that Daidat Eao and othei JIaiatha chiefs had simi- 
laily been summoned ““ At last on the Ith Hay Colebiooke mote that Bie 
intelligence derived fiom vaiious sources pointed to the fact that the purpose 
of the convention of the Haiatha Chiefs was opposed to the British intciosts; 
“ that the Haratha courts hope to detach the Nizam fiom his alliance with 
the Coinpant , that the Eajah of Berar will probably meet the rest of the 
llaiatha chiefs on the banks of the Godavaii, under the pietenee of leligion 
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at a fail wkcli will be held on the last day of August next ”, and that ovei- 
tures with the Eajah of Berai had been m progiess to wiest the acquisitions 
of the Company m the last nai with Tipn 

How it was a broken leed— tlus embassy of Ml Colebrooke The only 
course open foi the Gmemor Geneial was to recall his lepiesenfatixe 
Shoitlj aftei Colebrooke receired the order, and on the 20th May ISO] he 
left Hagpnt 


The Importance of the Bhonslas in Indian History. 

{By H L Belekai, M A ) 

The fust half of the eighteenth centuiy saw the sudden collapse of the 
Mughal Empiie and the sprmgmg up of diffeient states that eithei hecame 
independent of the cential authont} like the Hizam's or followed an aggressive 
policy of expansion at the cost of the once powerful Mughal power Among 
the lattei the Maiathas weie of eouise conspicuous, but the Europeans at the 
same time were not a negligible factoi In fact the usmg power of the 
Hlzam was embed in its veiy cradle bj the poweiful Maiathas It was 
evident that the dominance in the south— whoeier mar command it— would 
ensuie the supiemaoy in the north as well and we find four parties enteiing the 
aieua — the Manthas and the Hizam, the French and the English Tlic 
quadianguiai fight began and the fust two were engaged in a life long 
struggle, the Maiathas often gaming the upper hand, while the Hiram thougli 
vanquished would use up again and piovide enough woik foi them Of the 
lattei pail the English once foi all defeated the Fiencli and made their 
political existence a nonentitv The final stniggle was of come to be fought 
some time or other between the English and the Maiathas which was however 
defeiTed to a latei date 

The Peshwa became the titulai head of the Marathas in 1714 and we 
find him day by day incieasing his power till he reached the reiiith of his 
prosperity at the battle of Edgii in 1760 But the storv of the Peshwas is 
only one of the mam diffeient phases of Maiatha history and a mistake m 
often committed by histoiiaiis,of ignoiing to a great extent the iraporiaiuse 
of the other Maratha inters who influenced the cm rents of politics it the time 
One such was the Blionsla of Hagpm 

The political history of the Bhonslas dates hack to the yeai 1699 when 
Paisoiee Blionsla was made the Sena Sahib Subba of Beiai by Eajaraiii ami 
duiiiig all tile time that tbe Bhonslas cnimed polihenl power thei weie 
blown officially by tins title Tims il will be seen that tlie Blionsla' weie 
the tiealions of the kings of Sataia like the Pesliwas tliemsehes Perth .is 
a lesnlt of this ind parth owing to then ambiiimi of having .i goveiniiig 
hand in the general afliiirs of Ibo Maiathas tiiei often disputed the nnlhniiiv 
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of the PeshTOS and even crossed swords with them more than once. Parsojee 
however does not seem to have played any important part in the general 
history hnt he is chiefly rcmemhered in the local history of the Marathas a& 
it was he who first joined Sahn at Lambkani after his release by Bahadur 
Shah, and it was mainly through his influence that other Maratha Sirdars of 
note joined Sahu against Tara Bai and further we find that Parsojee Bhonsla 
was the main support of Sahu. There is one point however to be noticed in 
this connection. Balajee Vishwanath, the first Peshwa, did not rise to power 
while Parsojee was alive and his successor Kanhojee thought it more advisable 
to have a free hand in Berar and Gondwana. Thus the policy of Eanhojee 
indirectly helped the rise of the Peshwas, and no doubt by his natural talent 
and ability he was able to consolidate the power of Sahu in the Maratha 
country. ' 

Throughout the history of the Bhonslas we see two main currents of poli- 
tics, viz., (1) their desire of being independent of the Central authority 
whether at Poona or Satara and (2) the aggressive policy of expansion towards 
the east. Eanhojee is chiefly to be credited with both these and in fact the 
political power of the Bhonslas may be conveniently said to begin from the 
date of his investiWe to the office of the Sena Sahib Subha in ITll. The 
rule of Eanhojee Bhonsla though litlie known in Indian History is very 
important in the history of Nagpur. He was the first to see through the 
weakness of the Maratha confederaoy which bound together the different 
Sirdars with only a loose bond which could at any tune be broken by the 
semi-independent member. His residence at Bham in Berar gave him special 
facilities to do so while it brought him into close touch with the Princes of 
Gondwana. Bounded on the south by the powerful Nizam and on the' north 
by Malwa which the Peshwas claimed as their own prize for their mercenary 
help to different factions at Delhi, Eanhojee saw that the only channel 
for the expansion of his territories lay in the east. The declining powers of 
the Gonds at Chanda and Deogarh, the hitherto unpenetrated tracts of Chat- 
tisgarh and the troubled condition in Bengal afforded special facilities for 
the ambition of the new Sena Sahib Subha. He led an expedition into 
Chaitishgarh and Orissa in defiance of the Central authority. Partly as a 
result of this and partly for reasons yet vmknown he rendered himself 
obnoxious at Satara and he was promptly superseded by his nephew Raghujee 
I by the orders of the king in 1734. 

He had overshot the mark at the time, but his successor Raghujee had a 
great deal to leam from his uncle’s deeds. 

The Bhonslas of Nagpur enjoyed political power for just over a hundred 
years and in the India of the eighteenth century the icingdom of Nagpur was 
counted as one of the big powers. Raghujee I who ruled from 1734 to 1755 
is mainly responsible for this foundation of a greater state though the idea 
was cherished hy his predecessor. The Qond Princes gave him little trouble 
and soon he extended his sway over the whole of Gondwana and transferred his 
capital from Bham in Berar to Nagpur in Gondwana. 



Tbe Bhonslas Lad three very powei-fal neighbours vith all of irhom they 
were one day or another to come into direct conlict. These were the Peshwa, 
the ffiaam and the Nawab of Bengal and later on the British. Baji Bao 1 
was the great Eaghujee’s contemporaiy whose policy it was to strike at the 
root as a result of which he espected the branches would fall off soon of their 
own accord. In pui'suance of this he entered into the politics of the lloghal 
court. Eaghujee however does not seem to be in accordance with this policy 
and ho rather preferred to chop off the branches thus rendering the root quite 
useless. But the simultaneous striking at the root as well as at the branches 
by two different persons obviously insulted in a dispute between the strikers 
themselves and thus very soon we find the Beshwa and the Bhonsla fighting 
among themselves. The Peshwa claimed the whole of Eorthem India as 
his .preserve and resented the excursion of Eaghujee I into Allahabad. 
Eaghujee however succeeded in defeating the army sent by the Peshwa under 
Ahajee Kawaday in Berar. 

The Bhonslas veiy wisely kept themselves aloof from the Deccan politics. 
An exception was however made by Eaghujee I who invaded the Carnatic in 
1740 at the instance of Sahu returning to Poona with a valuable booty and 
Chanda Sahib as a prisoner. By his dazzling success in the Carnatic and his 
victory over the Peshwa’s force if seemed he had practically thiown the 
Peshwa in the background. Though he did not profit himself much by his 
expedition in the Carnatic, }'et he gained sufficient prestige to come to the 
forefront of the Ilarathas, a position which be undoubtedly held till 
Balajee Baji Eao succeeded in increasing his own power after some time. 
In Balajee Baji Eao however he found a different man to deal with. 

At this very time Eaghujee I and his minister Bhaskar Pant had definitely 
launched on an aggressive policy towards Bengal, whereas the Peshwa was 
determined to wrest ITalwa from the Mughals at any cost. The Emperor 
refused to give the Sanad of Jlalwa to Peshwa unless he drove the Bhonsla 
out of Bengal in 1742, and it Grant Duff is to be believed Eaghujee marched 
in full force towards Poona so that Balajee had no alternative but to accede 
to the terms of Eaghuji. An agreement was reached between Eaghuji and 
the Peshwa through the inteiwention of Sahu. This agreement is very im- 
portant because it gives a clue to the power which the Bhonslas enjoyed at 
the time and for many years afterwards. Kortheni' India was divided into 
two halves. The first comprising Malwa, Agra, Allahabad, Ajmeie, three 
Taluks in the Patna district in addition to his own teiritories in the Deccan 
were to be regarded as the sphere of the Peshwa, while the second half com- 
prising Lucknow, Bihai, Bengal, Orissa and his own territories in Berar, 
Gondwana and Chattisgarh fell to the lot of the Bhonsla. The treaty evi- 
dently appears to he concluded between two politically independent powers 
and shows that the Bhonsla, though not superior to the Peshwa was at least 
his equal in the political arena at the time. It ensured the rapid expansion 
of the llaratha power in the west by the Peshwa which was ably done by his 
generals Sindhe, Holkar and Gaikwar, in the east by the Bonsln who made 
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successive in-ioads into Bengal fijially wresting Orissa from Ali Verdi Khan 
and levying chanth on Bengal. 

Apart from this the power of the Bhonslas was regarded as a political 
necessity in the eighteenth century. The rapid increase of power of 
the Peshwas was seen rightly with great alarm by the Kizam and the' British 
and both these found in the Bhonslas a sufficient check over the menacing 
power of the ohitpawan Brahmins. Nizam Ali set up Mudhojee as the legal 
representative of Sivaji in order to make him the head of the llarathas as 
against the Peshwa and Warren Hastings during the first Maratha War also 
made similar proposals to Mudhojee himself. Both these instigated the 
Bhonslas to claim the leadership of the Marathas. The Bhonslas however 
were not unwilling to proposals of alliance against the Peshwa because of 
their traditional hostility towards him. They were looked upon as the 
champions of the Non-Brahmin cause against the Brahmin supremacy in the 
Deecau and their alleged affinity with the house of Sivaji gave them a distinct 
advantage. But how far the Bhonslas themselves supported the non-Brah- 
min cause is doubtful. Kanhojee Bhousla and Baghujee I paid as little 
deference to the orders of Sahu as to those of the Peshwa. Moreover one must 
not forget that there was a perfect Binbrnin rule in the court of Nagpur as at 
Poona, the general affairs of government remaining in the hands of able 
Brahmin ministers like Eonher Ram, Bhaskar Pant, Dewajee Pant, 
Chorgharay, etc. The fact is that both the Bhonslas and the Peshwas wanted 
to hove a govemii^ hand in the Maratha affairs and the former made capital 
out of their caste. 

But perhaps the Bhonslas exerted the greatest influence over the history 
of the Nizam. It was evident that some formidable Muhammedan power in 
the Deccan must exist to serve as a constant check over the Peshwa, and this 
the Bhonslas found in the Nizam of Hyderabad, because they rightly thought 
that if once the Peshwa’s liands Wei'S not full in the Deccan, they might 
pursue an aggi'essive policy against Nagpur. It was more or less in pursuance 
of this policy that Raghuji I did not go to the help of Baji Rao when he wa.s 
engaged in the war with the Nizam in Northern India though often ordered 
to do so by Sahu. In fact it is' curious to find the Bhonslas often maintained 
friendly relations with the Nizam even against the Peshwa. Their traditional 
policy seems to be to snatch as much territory as possible from the Nizam 
for themselves, but at the same lime not allowing the Peshwas. to destroy his 
power altogether. The bone of contention was the fertile province of Bern'' 
and tlic Bhon.slas gradually became the defaclo rulens of that province under a 
sy.stera called Do-Amli or double goveinmenl. The Nizam, also no less a 
politician than the Bhonsla and the Peshwa took advantage of this jieenliai 
siluaiion and often set up one against tire other. The reign of Janojec is 
frill Ilf srteh rntrignes and we can have a clear idea of the urrlitary strength oi 
the Nagpur State from the fact fhtti .Tariojce succeastirlly fottghl against the 
corttliined for-ce- ol the Peshwa and the Ntzarir in 1TG9. The only orea«imt 
ntr uhrelr the Bhonsla sertotrsly engaged in an rtlliaitee with the Peshrva 
ag.iiust the Nizam was in the year ITO-'r nlterr Raghujee II joined tire geireral 
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confederacy under Nana Namavis. After the famous battle of Eharda the 
Bhonsla got much territory from the Nizam in addition to 28 lakhs of rupees 
as war indemnity. Still the fact that the Nizam State owes its existence more 
or less to the political power of the Bhonslas cannot be denied and by a 
strange irony of fate both these formidable Maratha powers are now wiped 
out of the map while Hyderabad enjoys the unique power of being the 
largest Feudatory State in India. 

The last power which was dii'cctly connected with the Nagpur State was 
ihe Nawab of Bengal and later on the English who became the defaoto rulers 
of the province. I have already pointed out that the east was the only 
channel left for the expansion of the Nagpur State. Gbattisgarh gave the 
Bhonsla little trouble on their way to Orissa and Bengal. The Bhonslas were 
continuously engaged in the Bengal wars from 1742 to 1761, a period which 
forms an epoch in the local bistoiy of the province. Ali Verdy Eban, the 
ablest of the rulers that Bengal has ever k-norvn, bad just established his 
authority over the province when he found the Marathas on the outskirts of 
his territories. It is needless to go into the many campaigns of Eaghuji I 
and bis generalissimo Bbaskat Pant. Suffice it to say that all the power oi 
the Nawab, his treacherous murder of the Maratha general and even the 
calling-in-aid of the Peshwa did riot cheek the rapid advance of the Bhonslas. 
He tlrirs acted wisely in purchasing a peace from the Bhonslas agreeing to 
cede Orissa and pay chauth for Bengal annually. In the general history of 
the Marathas and even of India this particular aspect, nis., the eastern 
expansion of t'ie ifaiiiins does not seem to iave received its due recognitioii 
and it has been the teirdency to dispose oS this point in a half-hearted manner. 
In fact this eastern expansion was as important as the western, the value of 
which was seen during the wars between the Marathas and the English. 

The Battle of Plnssey in 1757 made the English the defaoto rarlers of 
Bengal and from this time the Bhonslas came into touch with the English, 
Perhaps the Bhonslas were the first of the Maratha power's .about whom the 
British had to think very seriously. By the year 1763 the whole eastern coast- 
line was in the hands of the British except that of the province of Orissa. 
Thi.s province separated the northci-n Sircars from Bengal both of which 
were British possessions. Thus it greatly hampered the intercourse hctweeii 
the.se two territor'ies and hence Lord Clive .sent one Mr. Thoma.s to “ sound 
the officers of .lanojee’s court whether he would not cede the province of 
Orissa for an annual tribute so as to give a contiguity to the British dominionis 
in India which would strengthen them greatly ”. He saw Ihe value of the 
friendship with the Bhonslas and in a despatch to the Directors of the East 
India Company in 1 767, he made il quite clear. The Bhonslas however did 
not take any action against the English when they refused to pay the annual 
chauth agreed by Ali Terdi Khan, Janojec being busy in his wars with (he 
Nizani and (he Peshwa. 

Exaedy at the time when disputes arose about the succession at Poona 
between Eaghoha and the ministerial party, Nagpur also experienced a 
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similar struggle between the two brothers Mudhojee and Sabajee over the 
regency of the minor king Eaghujee 11. Mudhojee joined Baghoba while 
Sabajee leagued with the ministerial party. These local questions of suc- 
cession brought in a general war with the English and it was in this first 
Maratha War that the Bhonslas played a very important part. Sabajee 
became the ruler of Nagpur while Mudhojee shared the fate of Eaghoba. 
He was known as an avowed enemy of the British and since he became power- 
ful the British had to tackle this question very seriously. Eortunaely he was 
all the while busy in watching the actions of his brother and was finally kEled 
in the battle of Panohgaon, a village only 9 miles from Nagpur by his brother 
Mudhojee who thus came into power. This often-forgotten battle of Panohgaon 
has a great significance. By it the British lost one of its determined enemies 
who might have proved aggressive towards Bengal in the war. Mudhojee 
was an open partisan of Eaghoba and the English and thus the British were 
now quite safe from this side. Secret negotiations were constantly going on 
between ^Tarron Hastings and Mudhojee who had sent an army of 30,000 
strong into Orissa under Chimna Bapu. In spite of the secret assurances of 
Mudhojee Warren Hastings got alarmed at the appearance of this formidable 
army into Orissa and purchased the neutrality of Mudhojee by paying him 18 
lakhs of rupees as the chauth of Bengal. What would have been the effect on 
the general course of the Maratha War if Mudhojee had ordered his army 
to invade Bengal, one cannot say with certainty. But surely Warren Hast- 
ings’ task would have been rendered very difficult taxing even his ingeuious 
brain. In Orissa thus the Bhonslas held the real key to their political im- 
portance in the latter half of the 18th century though they themselves scarcely 
realised it, and Lord Wellesley snatched the first opportunity to wrest this 
province from them by the Treaty of Devgam in 1803. 


Negotiations between tbe Hon’bie East India Company and - 
Bhonsla Rajahs regarding the Establishment of a 
Subsidiary Force in die Nagpur State. 

(By T. Eemandez, M.A.) 

On the 1st .Tune 181G the Marquess of Hastings made the following entry 
in his private Diary : — “ This day has brought to me the treaty of alliance by 
which Nagpur in fact ranges itself as a. Feudatory State under our protection. 
A singular contention of personal interests at the Court of that country, 
resulting from the unexpected death of Baghnji Bhonsla, the late Eajah, has 
enabled me to effect that which has been fruitlessly laboured at for the last 
twelve years ". 

It is the purpose of this paper to narrate the unsuccessful efforts made to 
induce Eaglmji II to enter into a subsidiary alliance with the English after 
hi» defeat in tbe Second Maratha War. and tbe cirennistanccs under wliieb the 
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Bubsidiary alliauce \ras ultimately tanned in the reign of Farsoji Bhonsla, 
the successor of Bagbuji II, through the instrumentality of the Eegent Appa 
Saheb. The narrative is based on the correspondence between the IDnglish 
Besideiit at the Court of the Bhonsla and the Governor General. 

Introductory. 

The negotiations on the subject of the subsidiary alliance first commenced 
in the year 1799 when Wellesley in pursuance of his purpose to make the 
British the paramount Power in India, sought to bind the chief native Powers 
in India to the British with a chain of subsidiary alliances, the cardinal 
features of the treaty of alliance being that the contracting native power 
should agree — 

(o) not to engage in any war without the consent of the British. 

(6) Not to employ any European in its service' without the consent of 
the British. 

(e) To maintain at its own expense a Military Porce which would be 
under the control of the British. 

The efforts made in the year 1799 however to induce the Bhonsla to join 
in a subsidiary alliance were unsuccessful and when the Peshwa Baji Eao 
II was forced to sign the Treaty of Bassein in 1802 it was chiefly through the 
efforts of the Bhonsla that a confederacy of the Bbonsla, Sindhia, and Holkar 
was formed against the British. The Bhonsla was however defeated and on 
the 17th December 1803 he was forced to sign the Treaty of Deognon by which 
he lost the Province of Cuttack and all his tenitories to the West of the 
Eiver Wardha, bound himself not to take any European in his service without 
the consent of the British, and agreed to submit any dispute with nny ally 
of the British to the arbitration of the British. , 

The treaty of Deogaon however did not provide for the establishment of a 
subsidiary force in the Nagpui' State. Accordingly Wellesley endeavoured 
to induce the Bhonsla to enter into a subsidiary alliance. 

Despatch from Major General Arthur Wellesley, to the Hon'ble Mr. Elpliins- 
tone, Resident at the Cmirt of the Bhonsla, dated 24th Deeemher 1S03. 

When Elphinstone was appointed Eesident at the Court of the Bhonsla 
after the Treaty of Deogaon Major General Arthur Wellesley wrote to him 
as follows; — “ A principal object of your attention on your arrival in the 
Camp of the Eajah of Berar should be to endeavour to convince him of the 
sincere desire of the British Government to consolidate the peace. If ho 
should make any .propositions in the conferences during the negotiations to 
draw more closely the alliance between the two Governments, j’ou will en- 
courage him to speak plainly upon the subject ; apprizing him that all govern- 
ments must consider their own interests in such a case .and unless bound by 
previous engagements it might be possible that to give him assistance in the 
moment of danger might be inconsistent with those of the British Govern- 
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inent. On this ground you rrill urge to tte Eajali the necessity of providing 
by previous engagements for the support and assistance of the British Gov- 
ernment.” At the same time Wellesley -vramed the Besident against the 
treachery' of the Eajah, suggested “ Constant personal intercourse with the 
Ministers of Eaghuji Bhonsla’s Darbar and advised him to take special 
measure to be accurately informed of all that took place at the Darbar parti- 
cularly with the emissaries of Holkav and Sindhia 

Despatch from Elphinstone, to the Margnest of WeUesley, dated 30ih January 

ms. 

'rhe Eaja however could not be induced to apply to the English for a 
subsidiary' force. He replied “ that he was aware of the dangers pointed out, 
that he trusted he should himself be able to repel any attacks of Pindaris or 
petty free-booters and if he should be in danger fi'om any chiefs of greater 
strength he trusted to the friendship and protection of the British Govern- 
ment.” Elphinstone reporting the results of his efforts to the Governor Gene- 
ral said “ I regret that my endeavours to accomplish your Lordship’s wishes 
have been attended with such little success ”. 

Despatch from Marquess of Wellesley, Governor General, to Elphinstone, 
dated 4th March ISOS. 

Wellesley in his despatch to the Eesident, dated 4th March 1805, stated 
“ Under the circumstances of the Bajah’s apparent disinclination to receive 
a subsidiary force at the present moment the Governor General does not deem 
it to be advisable to urge his Highness further on that point ” . And Elphins- 
tone was instructed “ to refrain from further agitation unless it should be 
revived by the Eajah himself ”, 

After WeUesley’s departure the East India Company reverted to the policy 
of non-intervention. " The advance made in the period of Wellesley had been 
much too rapid for the Directors and the Home Government. Wellesley’s 
successors came out with strict injunctions to make no further acquisition of 
territory and to abstain from assuming new responsibilities in relation to 
native States. Pence was made with Holkar, and Lord Cornwallis and Sir 
George Barlow pledged the British Government not to make any treaties 
with States over which the Marathas had any claim. Accordingly no efforts 
were made to revive the proposal to establish a subsidiary alliance with the 
Bhonsla till towards the close of Lord Minto’s administration.” The awful 
anarchy in Eajputana and Central India resulting from the refusal of the 
British Government to assert itself as the paramount Power raged unchecked 
or almost uncheeked from 1805 to the clo.se of the Lord Minlo’s administra- 
tion ”, but Lord Minto did not feel himself at liber ty to take strong measures 
for the e.vtennination of the Pnthnn Pindari menace, though be made a mili- 
taiy demonstration to warir off Amir KItan the Pathan leader of Banditti from 
invading Ifagpur. 
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Despatch from Jenkins, Resident at the Bhonsla’s Court, to^Lord Minto, 
dated 31st August 1812. 

The despatch of the Eesident Mr. Jenkins to the Governor General Lord 
Minto dated 31st August 1812, throws light on the Bhonsla's view of an 
alliance with the British. " The invasion by the Pindarics of the Company’s 
territories made the Rajah think that we should now change places with him 
in anxiety for the alliance and that as we should put down the Pindaries for 
our own sake he might have the benefit of our exertions without any sacrifice 
of his independence. That such has been the Rajah’s view of the subject of 
the formerly desired aUiance I have heard from more than one source of 
intelligence upon which I can depend ”. 

This means that while the Rajah was anxious in his hour of danger for an 
alliance with the British he was however unwilling to enter into a subsidiaiy 
alliance which would make him completely subordinate to the British. 


Despatch from Lord Minto, to Jenkins, dated 23rd October 1812. 

A despatch from Lord Minto to the Resident dated 23r3 October 1812, 
confinns the view taken by the Resident of the disposition of the Rajah 
towards the British. With reference to the removal of one of his Ministers 
Jaswant Rao Ramchandra and the appointment in his place of Bugaji Pandit 
who was the Rajah’s Takil at Calcutta just prior to the outbreak of the 
Second Maratha .War, Lord Minto wrote “ It affords a strong confirmation of 
the prevalence of that unfriendly spirit on the part of the Rajah and would 
tend to relax the bonds of amicable connection between the two states ”. Lord 
Minto however wrote to the Rajah “ with a view to remove from the Raja’s 
mind those erroneous notions which appear to have biassed his disposition 
and his conduct by depriving him of the expectation of being able to command 
the assistance of our power whenever a sense of proximate danger may induce 
him to solicit it either in the form of a subsidiaiy alliance or in the manner 
in which it was gratuitously afforded when the invasion of Amir Khan exposed 
his dominion to the danger of destruction ”. Lord Minto also wrote that 
the Rajah " had nothing to gain hut everything to fear from a perseverance 
in his present mistaken course of policy and no reason to apprehend from a 
resumption of an amicable disposition consequences unfavourable to the 
independence of his dominions ”. 


Despiilrh from the Corcrnor General, Lord Minto, to the Resident at the 
Court of the Bhonslo, dated 2nd April ISIS. 

'The Pathan Pindari menace had now Iiecome very alarming and Lord 
Minto was anxious to get the Bhonsla to enter inio subsidiary alliance and 
the despatch of the Governor General to the Eesident at the. Court of the 
■Bhonsla, dated 2nd AprE 1813, states “the tenor of some passages of the 
Raja’s letter in reply to His Lordship’.s of the 23rd October appears to afford .a 
favourable opportunity of reverting to the subject of the foimer negotiations 
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for a subsidiary alliance tbuB giving an opportunity for a renewal of the 
question The efforts of the Resident however to induce the Bhonsla to 
enter into a subsidiary alliance with the English were again unsuccessful and 
on 25th April 1813 the Resident wrote to the Governor General. 


Despatch from Jenkins, Resident at the Court of the Bhonsla, to the Governor 
General, Lord Minio, dated 25th April 1813. 

“ The Rajah had received the proposals (for a suhsidiary alliance) without 
showing any disposition to take advantage of it at the moment; nor had the 
subject been renewed, and that the Minister concluded from thence that the 
Rajah had at present no thoughts of entering upon the negotiations however 
advantageous its conclusions promised to bo to Highness’s State He 
continues, “ Jaswant Eao said the Naroba told him that the Rajah said he 
would turn Eakeer if the subject were pressed upon him ”, 


Despatch from the Earl of Moira, Governor General, to Jenkins, dated 
11th Fehrnary 1814. 

Ho indication of any disposition on the part of the Rajah to enter into a 
suhsidiary alliance could be observed in the beginning of 1814 and the des- 
patch of the Governor General with reference to the Resident’s letter reporting 
the proceedings on the occasion of presenting to the Rajah of Nagpur a letter 
from Lord Mintn states: — 

“ The reserve maintained by the Rajah on the subject of the projected 
alliance when so fair an opportunity was offered to him of recurring to it 
and if he had been so inclined, manifested his continued aversion to form a 
closer connection with the British Government even at a time when he may 
be reasonably supposed to entertain apprehensions of a serious attack on his 
territoiy and perhaps on the independence of the Nagpur State by Mir' Khan 
and the Rindaries”. “ The great increasing importance however of estab- 
lishing a British Force on the frontier of the Rajah’s territory and of 
obtaining the command of the Militaiy resources of his country and Govern- 
ment for purposes of general defence will induce His Excellency in Council 
to overlook the temporary imperfection of an alliance originating on the side 
of one of the contracting parties in feeling so much at variance with the true 
principles on which it should be framed and His Excellency therefore con- 
tinues to retain his willingness to meet any overtures from the Rajah to revise 
the negotiations 

The situation at this time was very serious, lord Hastings has WTillcn in 
his private diary, 1st Februarj' 1814, " The whole of the Bistrict between the 
Hoogly and Raghuji Bhonsla’s territory is totally devoid of troops and un- 
proteeted. None can be spared to it from the pressing demands of other 
quarters, Tct it is from that frontier of the Rajah of Berar that an incur-' 
sion of Rindarics who would find no opposition in traversing part of his domi- 
nions is most likely to bo made into our richest provinces. 
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Deipatoh from Jenkins, to t^e Governor General, dated, 23rd March 1314, 

At this time there rrere alarming reports that Amir £han was preparing to 
invade Nagpur and on 23rd March 1814 Jenkins wrote to the Governor 
General “ imports of the designs of Meer Khan to renew his attacks Lave 
appeared to force themselves on the belief of the Kajah. Jaswantrao told 
me that the Bajah had lately consulted with his ministers about the best 
means of warding off the impending danger. Some advised the raising of 
more troops to endeavour to get the aid of Baptiste to send a Vakil to Holkar 
— to try what could he done by negotiations. Shreedur Pandit pointed out 
the folly of "this and told the Eajah ‘ His only hope was in the protection of 
the British Government.’ This Counsel Jaswantrao informed me had 
displeased the Bajah and caused temporary coolness between him and his 
minister. In the meantime the other advice was at present likely to be 
acted upon." 

Despatch from Jenkins, to the Governor General, dated 20th April 1814. 

On 20th April 1814 the Eesident wrote to the Governor General “ An 
application to the British Government is I understand under discussion and 
I hope the expense of making his own arrangements may move the Eajah 
to apply to the British ”. Jaswantrao, one of Bajah’s Ministers, was report- 
ed to be making great efforts to bring the Eajah to seek the aid of the British 
but the Eesident also adds " His Highness 'is represented to be extremely 
jealous of the agitation on this subject by the Minister ". 

Despatch from Resident Jenkins, to Wancltope, British Political Agent, 
Bnndelkhond, dated 10th May 1814. 

But the hopes that were raised that the fear of an invasion by Meer Khan 
would lead the Bajah to seek an alliance with the British were again doomed 
to failure for on 10th May 1814 the Eesident wrote to Wauohope, Political 
Agent, Bundellchand " The alarm which some time ago prevailed about Meer 
Khan has considerably subsided 

Despatch from Jenkins, to Governor General, dated 13th May 1814. 

On the 13th May 1814 Jenkins wrote to the Governor General “ The state 
of affairs has undergone an alteration not favourable to the immediate ac- 
complishment of Tour Excellency’s views at this Court. The question of 
applying for British aid has been just dropped in consequence of communica- 
tions from the Bajah’s agents at Poona in Sindhia’s Camp which quieted all 
His Highness’s apprehensions from Mir Khan ’’. The Peshwa had ordered 
Holkar to deter Mir Khan from attacking Nagpur. From Sindhia’s Camp 
the Eajah had received assurances that Baptiste who had been nominated to 
command against the Pindarics would co-operate with His Highness’s forces 
against Mir Khan should he dare to attempt anything against Nagpur. 
Narain Pandit said “ it could not be concealed that the bias of His Highness’s 
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mind -was so adverse to an alliance with the British Government as to lead 
him on all occasions to catch at anything which fell in with his own wishes 
and sentiments on that subject.” 

The coiTespondence refemd to above clearly indicates the extreme rclnc. 
tance of the Bhonsla Eaghuji II to enter into a subsidiary aUiance wifli the 
British and points out to the intervention of the Peshwa to prevent Mir 
Khan’s attach on Nagpur and foreshadows the renewal of the confederacy of 
the Maratha Chiefs against the British which afteiwards led to the Maratha 
War of 181W8. 

The situation described above continued unchanged till the death of 
Eaghuji n which tool: place on 28nd Maich 1816. 

The death of Eaghuji however seemed to create a situation which would 
be favourable to the long cherished desire of the British to establish a sub- 
sidiary alliance with the Nagpur State. 


Despatch from Jenh'ns, to Governor General, dated Zatli Marok 1S10‘ 

The successor of Eaghuji II Eaja Poorsojee Bhonsla was blind and almost 
an imbecile. Appa Saheb, the cousin of the Eajah, who in the event of the 
Enjah’s death would have succeeded to the Musnud, as the Enjah had no 
children, aspired to be the Eegent. But there were serious obstacles in Ha 
way of Appa Saheb. The favourite wife of the late Eajah wanted to gel 
control of the State and to exclude Appa Saheb from the Eegenoy and with 
the support of Dharmaji Bhonsla and Goojaba, a cousin of the Eajah, who 
aimed at supplanting Appa Saheb sought to deprive Appa Saheb of the Ee- 
genoy. Appa Saheb accordingly leant towards the British and on 25th March 
181G Jenldne write to the Governor General “ It would be premature to 
offer any decided opinion on the effects with regard to our interest at the Court 
likely to arise out of the present state of things but I may venture to say 
that we are much more likely now to succeed in the negotiations of a subsidiary 
treaty if that is still thought desirable than we ever should have been had the 
late Eajah continued to fill the Musnud ”. 


Despatch from Jenkins, to Governor General, dated S9lh March ISld, 

The Ecsident favoured supporting Appa Saheb and on 29th March 1616 
wrote “ The sooner we conclude the treaty the better terms we aie likely to 
obtain 


Dr^palrhe^ from Jenkins, to Gorciunr General, dated 2nd April ISld and 
'nil April ISIS. 

-Vppa Saheb desiied the Eesidenl to interfere arrd offered to sign an agiec- 
mcnl to •.uti'-idise a tjody of Biifish troop" if the British supported hi< claim 
to the Eegcncy. i 
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Desfatch from Governor General, to Jetildns, dated, 13th April 1816. 

On IStt April 1816 the Goyemor General wrote to the Resident “ The 
importance to our interests of forming an alliance with the State of Fagpnr 
on the terms already in yonr possession appears to the Governor Genera no 
only not diminished hut eminently increased.” 

After this Appa Saheh was appointed Regent and at last the State of 
ffagpur entered into the Subsidiary ADiance. 

It was the fear that he would be outdone by the party which opposed hm ' 
that led Appa Saheh to solicit the aid of the British. Thus after 12 years tte 
desire of the British to establish a subsidiary alliance with the Bhonsla Rajah 
of Nagpur was at last fulfilled. 


A Note on some of the Berar Exhibits displayed at the 
Eidiibition of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Nagpnr. 


(By 8. Md. Agha Ryder Hasan Ahidi, M.A., L.T., M.R.A.S.) 

The object of this paper is to give an idea of what has been acquired 
and what could have been acquired had sufficient time been given for the 
collection of enhibite. 

Persian, Arabic and Urdu manuscripts have come for the most pari from 
the old fashioned libraries of Khan Bahadur Syed Aimat Hussain, Khatib of 
ElUchpur, and Eazi Karam Uohiuddin of the same place. There is a bigger, 
better and an older collection of manuscripts in Balapur in the possession of 
Haulvi Syed Imam ul Islam of the Haqshbandi Khanqah, but nothing has 
been got from there because the Mauivi Saheb had gone to Hyderabad. 

Eight copies of the Holy Quran of various shapes and sizes have been 
acquired from different places. 

1. One rectangular Himayal. Size 2* kSI",— 654 pages, with an average 
of 20 lines to a page, bears a short note on two pages by one Abdullah in 
900 A. H., which throws some light upon its age. He writes that he has 
heard from Nawab Asad Khan that the general belief is that this Himayal 
had been read by Imam Hasan-i-Askari. If this be taken as a fact then 
the Himayal must have been written before 260 A. H. (probable age 1087 
years). It is wonn-eaten; rvritten in Kufic character. 

2. One circular Himayal, with a diameter of 1|", has tattered loose leaves, 
with the text written in octagons. Gold and red ink have been used for 
pauses. Atmospheric conditions seem to have done much harm to it, which 
is greatly honoured as a familj' relic. 
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3. Quran-i-Sharif. Size 9" x 5”, 776 pa^s, vritti 11 lines to a pge, tieaia 
the date 1074 A. H. The beauty in the writing of this copy lies in this that 
the letters (and in some cases words and phrases) which come in the begin- 
ning of the top five lines occur in the reverse order in the bottom five lines 
in red ink; i.e., lines 1 and 11, 2 and 10, 3 and 9, 4 and 8, 5 and 7 begin 
with the same letter. 

4. Himayal. Size 8''x4^", 1022 pages, with 11 lines to a page, contains 
a few pages wi'itten and added to supply the missing ones towards the end. 
The beauty of this lies in this that the first, sixth and eleventh lines have 
been written in bold hand, while the rest of the lines are in small hand. 
Unfortunately, the name of the writer has been erased, its first two pages 
are well designed and decorated. It is generally called Himayal-i-Musallar. 

6. Quran-i-Shnrif, with Persian translation in red ink between the lines, 
has a big size 13" x 10". It'haa 938 pages, with 9 lines to a page, worn out 
margins have been replaced. The paper has become brown. It has been 
written in a very beautiful hand, and bears no date. 

6. Qnran-i-Sharif from Patur, has a size of 10" x 6", with 11 lines to a page. 
Pauses are in gold. It has Persian translation with marginal notes. At the 
end, the year given is 23, which must be the year of the Coronation of some 
Moghal King. 

7. Quran-i-8harif, with Palnama in Persian, size 14" x 11", pages 620. 
This is a very costly and luxurious volume. The whole book is a' specimen 
of design and art in gold and blue. The first six and the last seven pages 
hove been veiy beautifully and artistically designed. The last four pages 
contain the Palnama in Persian verse. It appears to belong to the early 
Jloghal period. 

8. Quran-i-Sharif belonging to Syed Mohmood Qadiri, has only 60 pages, 
i.e., one para, conics to an end on one leaf only. It has a big size, with 
54 lines to a page. The peculiarity in the wwiting of this copy lies in the 
fact that eveiy line begins with an Alif. This beginning Alif, the word 
" .Ulah " and “ Bi.sniillah-ir-Uahman-ir-Ilahim ” arc in red ink. Every 
page has three gold spots of big size in the margin, one at the top, the other 
.at the bottom and the third in the middle. This is the first lime that this 
copy has left Balapur since the time it was brought into lud'n in the time of 
.Tahangir by'Sycd llahmood. It is believed that this copy has been written 
by Imam Abu Ilanifa himself. If this be accepted, the copy must have 
been written when the Abbasids were at the zenith of their prosperity. 

.V ropy of Snhib-nl-IJukhari. Tol. II, has been found. Size 13" xO". 
There is a note which says that it was purchased in 1117 A. H. 

There are three commentaries on the Quran : 

Eifsir-i-Jlaizavi, Vol. II, incomplete. Size 10" x 6", pages 512. It is 
in a veiy miioh tattered eoiidition. It was written by Shah Jfuimmmad 
Ibrahim in fl.il A. IT. 
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Tafsir-i-HuBaini. Size 9* x 5", pages 1396, Tritli 27 lines to a page with 
gold margin. Quranic text is in red ink with Persian commentary in Arabic 
hand. The manuscript was written hy Daulat (Dost)f Muhammed, son of 
Muhammad Path Ahmad-ahadi, in 1054 A. E. 

Jawahir-ut-Tafsir (in Persian). Size 14" x 9". The whole book is in 
Arabic character, the text in red and the commentary in black ink. The 
first two pages and the headings of the Suras hare been richly decorated in 
gold. It was finished in 977 A. H. - 

The following books are on Islamic jurisprudence and law : — 

Jama-ur-Eumooz. In Arabic. Size 12" x 7^", pages 674. 26 lines to a 
page. Dated 941 A. E. 

Fatawa (incomplete and tattered). Arabic-Persian. The book has been 
written in Arabic character. 

Patawa-i-Saeed Khani, Vol. I. Size 12" x 7", pages 1050. Written in 
Saudabad by Abdul Karim, son of Mulls Ali, by the order of Nawab Muhd. 
Saeed Khan in 998 A. E. 

The following are in Persian Poetry; — 

Masnavi of Maulaua Rum. Size 12" x 8", pages 590, with 25 verses to a 
page, and four hemistichs to a line. Appear to be very old. 

Sadigatul Baqiqat of Sakim Sana!. Size 10" x 5", page 622, with 17 
verses to a page. Written in a beautiful band. 

Diwau-i'Eafiz. Appeal's to be a selection. Size 10^" x 5^*, pages 344, 
with 13 verses to a page. First two pages and headings in gold. Written 
in beautiful hand. 

Subhatul Ahrar of Jami. Size 9*x8", pages 270, with 12 verses to a 
page. Margin and headings of chapters are in gold. There are very beauti- 
ful coloured illustrations on pages 49, 128, 147, 173 and 205. Beautiful 
handwriting. 

Persian prose works dealing with literature, philosophy, biography and 
histoiy — 

Latif-ul-Masnavi. Commentary of the Masnavi. Size 10" x 5", 312 
pages, with 29 lines to a page. Its language is Persian but las been written 
in Arabic character. It was completed in Eajab; but the year is not clear. 

Mirsad-ul-Ibad. Size 9" x 5", with 546 pages, 15 lines to a page. Written 
by Jalali in 985 A. E. 

Auw.ar-i-Suhaili. Size 16" x 9", pages 380. It was written in Karanja 
(Berar) in 942 A. E. 

Singhasan' Battisi. Only 64 tattered leaves have been discovered, pro- 
fusely illustrated in colour, 

Manakib-ul-Arifeen. Appears to be incomplete towards the end. Size 
9" X 6", pages 602, vritten in 710 A. E. 
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Tarikk-i-Amjadi. Foolscap size, pages 733, completed in 1287 A. H. Tlie 
ilcsiJeut of Hyderabad presented to tic Author a sum of Es. 250 for en- 
couragement, It requires a careful revision and then we shall have a good 
History of Eerar. It has been trarrslated in Urdu also by the Author biwseU. 

Akbbar I'linrai Haft Kisbwar. Size 16* x 10", pages 286. It is ari eu.- 
cyelojrredia of current events in India. It commences from the 16th 
z'lka’da 1239 A. H. and closes on Monday the 7tb Shaban 1240 A. H. 
Munshi Hashmat Eai has written it by the order of Harvab Hamdar Khan 
Fani of Elltchpur. A few typical passages here will not be out of place. 

On page 34—" Maharaja Banjit Singh, Sikh, having called foreign Muslim 
exper-t blaclcsmiths made one thousand field guns. Having' used and tested 
them, he has placed them facing the Shahpur Camp on the Bank of the Sutlej 
at a distance of 12 koses from the r-ietorious army of the Company. Six batta- 
lions have been stationed there." 

Un page 72 — General Sir John Malcolm having taken permission frottr the 
Shah of Persia has gone to the Court of the Arab King in Islamic clothes 
along with presents and letters from England and Calcutta. After form 
nioirths’ stay he will return. 

On page 69 — The kingdom of the Baja is called Gor Bangala in Hindi 
and Assam in I’ersian. The Baja is a descendant of Baja Gopi Chartd of 
old,. He U an ngnostio, and does not believe iu Hinduism and Islnmu 
Agnostics got their ears bored. 

On page 08 — ^Ifews from Nepal — ^Kajai Amar Singh, the agent of the 
Baja of Nepal, went to the Baja of Assam along with the company of the 
zamindars of Nepal on the bank of the river Vishnumati. The British 
companies followed him at a tremendous rate for a night attack upon him 
but he escaped and reached the Baja of Assam. 

Oil page lit) — ^I'hc Greeks have now gained in strength and influence, and 
a better future is in store for them. Lord Byron and Colonel Ashton Hope 
did their utmost to help the Greeks. By the death of Byiou, the Greeks 
lod a gloat friend. Now Colonel Hope is organizing and training the Greck 
army. It apjicars that the Greeks have taken a loan of a lac of rupees from 
the Biitish Government. Fiencb, German and British officers have been im- 
ported to lemndel the Greek aimy. The clash with the Egj’ptian army is 
imminent. Tlieie uas a rumour that Ibiahim Pasha will set sail with 3(1,009 
men on 23rd June to fight the Greeks. The result is uni'crtain but if the 
Greeks win they will greatly improve their State. 

On page 12.'i — Maharaja Haulal Bao Sindhya remained in Gwalior up to 
the Ittli ri-IUjja. One d.iy the appliention of Mr. .Tatom (?) was rercived. 
It said Ibnt the ^Inhaiaja had ordered the break up of the haltalioir of 
Bustimi .\ti Khan. He recommended that as the Kharr was clever and ex- 
perienced. his faults should he forgiven. 

On page 143 — One day ^rnharaja Mulliar Bao Holkar went to see Lord 
ITpllesley and presented liiin a telescope {field glasses). On his way track, 



a Brahmin expressed to him his inability to meet the mairiage expenses oi 
hie daughter. The Maharaja gare him He. 50. 

On page 216— News has been received that a neiv Governor General has 
been appointed. The o'fficers vrent to receive him. On his airival there <vas 
the salute of 19 gun fires. After this, Mr. Metcalf, the ex-Govemor General, 
left the place. 

On page 249 — For punishing Surajmal Jat tvo British battalions with 6 
guns and two regiments of cavalry left Shah-Jahanabad lor Bikanir. 

On page 266 — k party of Gosains and Bairagies went on a pilgrimage 
to Hardware. After a short stay there they again wanted to start. The 
oflicer-in-oharge asked them to give the name of their destination. All said 
that they wanted to go to Kashi. The chaprasies asked them to leave their 
weapons behind ; and they would be returned to them on arrival. Th^ said 
that they were only faqirs and did not like to fight with anybody. The 
officer-in-charge himself came out and said that the faqirs should not carry 
any weapon along with them. The fight took place between the Company’s 
soldiers and the Bairagies and in the beginning two battalions of the British 
were swept away. Then the cannon were used and the Bairagies were broken 
and shattered. Only a hundred were saved. The officer-in-charge bound 
them in chains and set them to work as labourers. 

. Shamsud Akhbar. Size 18*' x IF, pages SIO. Commences fium the 2Tth 
Shaban 1240 A. H. and ends on the 8th Jamad-ul-Awwul 1243 A. H. The 
nature of its contents is the same as that of the above. 

Akhbar-i-Khuehki wa Tari. Big size, pages 1192. This big leather bound 
volume was discovered by me in a Sowcar’s shop where it was mortgaged for 
Es. 698. It commences from the 25th Shawwal 125T A. H., and closes on 
Thursday the 17th Shaban 1269 A. H. This book has n concluding line 
which says that the news from the 18th Shaban have been written on another 
book which contains 473 leaves. In nature it is the same as the two books 
that have gone before. 

'Tarikh-i-Chiragh-i-Berar. Foolscap size, 965 pages. It i.s the Urdu (ran.-- 
lation of the Tarikh-i-AmJadi and has not been published as yet. 

.Jummah. Size7"x4^". Some prayers hove been added on lately. The 
.Tummah proper is very richly decorated in gold. The handwriting is very 
beautiful. There are 9 lines to a page. Marginal notes in Arabic have 
also been attached. The book was written by Mahmud at the command of 
.kiirangzeb. 

Eisalai Qutbiya. Size S"x4-5'', 40 pages, 9 lines to a jiage. 'WritteB by 
Muhammad Ali, son of KurulIah-al-Husaini, in' 1025 A. H. in Per.'ian 
character as a present to Sultan Muhammad Qutb IShah. 

Badr-i-Munii'— (Urdu), very richly decorated and illustrated. Hand- 
writing very beautiful. Only a few pages have been .available. 
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Diwan-i-General. 320 pages, tlia poetical works of Kawab Ifamdar Khan. 
Pani of Ellichpur. Dated 1231 A- H. 12 Waslies and handdrawn pictures 
—give an idea of caligraphy and drawing. An old account book of 118 
years. 

Firmans of— 

Jahangir granting Lasoora fo Mahmud Qadiri. 

Shah Jahan granting LasOora to Mahmud Qadiri. 

Shah Jahan granting Jalgaon to Bibi Jan. 

Aurangaeb granting Chitocra, etc., to Safiullah Qadiri. , 

Bahadur Shah gi'cnting Atnkipur, etc., to Safiullah Qadiri. 

Sanads with the seal df Yousuf Xurk Dlgh-i-Azam. Appears to belong 
to the Tughlaq period. 

Sanad to Kizam Ali Khan Asad Jung in 1169 A. H. for the Subedarship 
of Berar. Besprinkled with gold and ailwer. 

Application of Saheb-un-Kisa Begum, wile of Mukhlis Ali Khan, for help 
and grant in her widowhood, 

Tajwiz— 

for " Khan-ship ’’ to Mukhlis Ali. 

for the title of Kayam Jung ** to Wajid Ali Khan, 1170 A. H. 

for the title of " Kaynm-ud*iDaulo ” to TYajid Ali Khan. 

All of these are on paper besprinkled with gold and silver. 

Photographs.— Taken by Mr. C- E- Seaman, I.C.S.,— gives an idea of the 
place and the house where the Treaty of Surji Anjangaon was signed in 1803, 
Of the old Garhi only one wall has remained. The wooden work has been 
removed inwards now and a new ball has been made out of the old material. 

Paintings on glass in colour — 

(1) A Prince. 

(8) A young lady. 

(3) Bezan. 

(1) An old saint. 

All these paintings appear to be very old, and please every eye that sees 
them. A fine work of Art. 

Cloth- 

Tunban— a full length Muehroo gold laid trousers. A smaller edi- 
tion of this is used in many families. A family relic. 

.Tazim — 27' x 9' — beautiful and artistic silk cmhroidciy. It was auc- 
tioned by the Bikanif Court. 

Khilat- with Saipech, Katnarband nud Iba— was prciiented to Sycd 
Muhammad, the ancestor of the Khatibs of Ellichpur. 
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Tattered garment — The ancestor of the Kazia of Ellichpur, Sadi Saheb, 
was murdered by his slave in the Mosque of the Gawilgarh fort. 
Only a few patches of the garment have remained to remind us 
of the venerable Eazi. 

Seals. — Three imall and one big betel leaf shaped seal — all belong to the 
Qudiri family of Balapur. Very artistic designs. 

Mulfl or Hukka. — There are five with curious designs. In the cocoanut 
shaped one, wire has been beaten into designs that are very difficult and 
beautiful. In others silver has been beaten in various shapes. 

Betel leaf and nut dishes are also very beautiful. This industry is being 
revived in Bidar, Hyderabad (Deccan), now-a-days. 

There is a heap of swords to show the quality of the steel. Gold has been 
beaten in the blade and the hilt in a few of them. One has a dragon 
headed hilt. Some of them are very flexible and one of them has a double 
tongue and an undulating edge. There are engravings on both the sides 
of the blade and now many stories have grown round about this sword. 
Nimchas also have been acquired. 

There are many daggers and katars and cburas also of various shapes and 
sizes and better quality of steel. One of the churas belongs to Hawa Hamdar 
Khan Pani. Almost all of them are family relics and are being very 
carefully preserved. 

By seeing all these things and the card board Kalamdan, Asa with gupti 
(pointed sword) inside, surahi, inkpot with pen cases, China plate, pistol, 
sand-glass, spears of curious makes, shield and the chain armour and helmet 
of Hawab Muhammad Ismail Khan Pani, the first Hawab and the builder 
of the stone wall round about the city of Ellichpur, we feel great apprecia- 
tion for the art and industry of the past which in spite of its silence speaks 
with greater force and fluency than the chattering present. With all these 
exhibits in front of our eyes we forget the considerations of time and space, 
when these missing links are found out, the connection between the present 
and the past becomes more intimate and with our increased zeal and interest 
we come to realize that after all history repeats itself and we are the sole 
inheritors of the past. 


An Unpublished Correspondence between Vyankoji Bhosla and 
Daulafrao Sindhia. 

(By T. M. Kale, B.A., LL.B.) 

After the battle of Assaye, Adagaon and Gavilgad in 1803, peace was 
concluded between the British .ind Eaghoji Bhosla II. This peace was 
faithfully maintained by Eaghoji, in spite of occasional influence brought 
upon him by Daulatrao Sindhia and Teshawantrao Holfcar. Emissaries were 
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sent to the court of Nagpur, the Pindhavics were encouraged to plunder 
Nagpur territoiT, in order to drag Baghoji into the combination against the 
English. A phase of these transactions was the Sindhin’s attempt to win over 
Vyankoji, brother of Eaghoji, to his side. The following abstract of the 
original correspondence, j'et unpublished, will show how the attempt eren- 
tually failed. 

Tyankoji Maya Bapu, or Nanasahib, as he was commonly called, held the 
title of Sena Dhurandhar, which was an appanage of the junior branch of the 
Bhosla family and as such he had the continl of Chanda and Chhattisgarh. 
The private relations between these brothers were never cordial though both 
tried to keep up appearances of friendliness. Vyankoji was always of a tur- 
bulent natui-e, while cautiousness, perhaps, over-cautiousness was the dominant 
part of Eaghoji’s nature. Eaghoji was careful to keep up the good relations 
with the English, being sure of the consequences that would follow in case 
of hostilities with them, and having little faith in the consistency of Sindhia 
and Holkar. Vyankoji’s incursions into the territories of the Nizam' and his 
militaiy activities in Chhatisgarh led the resident Mr. Elphinstone to send an 
ultimatum to Eaghoji threatening that he would leave Nagpur and, declare 
war upon Eaghoji, if Tyankoji was not confined and his Jahagirs confiscated. 
Eaghoji had to obey the Eesident and it was after some time that Tyankoji 
was allowed to be set at liberty. An active participation by a man of Eaghoji’s 
type with the activities of Sindhia and Holkar was thus unlikely and Sindhia 
therefore centred his eflorts on Tyankoji who was, as he knew, dissatisfied, 
Iioth with his brother Eaghoji, as well as with the English. Tyankoji’s in- 
fluence in Nagpur, in general and Chanda and Sambalpur, in particular, and 
tlie delicacy of his relationship with the Eaja were a valuable asset, in case 
Tyankoji was won over and the clever eye of Daulatrao Sindhia was not slow 
to perceive this. He therefore decided to work upon these factors. The 
cmniissarics who were deputed for this purpose were Bnlaji Teshvanl and 
Atmaram Shivarnia. The following correspondence is mainly with the latter 
gentleman and is available in original. Atmaram Shivarain or Atmaram 
I’ondit, ns the Marquess of Hastings calls him in his private journal, hailed 
from Ahmadnagav and was the agent of a big banker of those days namely 
Balwantrao IVakadc of TTai, who Iwd a branch of his bank at Gwalior. 
Atmaram’s surname was Tamboli (i.c., which in Maiuthi means a pan-leaf- 
.seller but the family was a Bi-.ihwin family) but by his long as-sociation with 
the Wakadc bank, his original .surname was torgotlcn and he was widely 
kuon a a.s Atmaram IVakadc. Atmaram himself rose to he a great banker 
and often supplied big sums to .Sindhia, who was always in need of money like 
most of the Indian powers in flio«e days. Atmaram's chief place of business 
uas in Ib'iraies, His descendant' still resident Gwalior. Bnlaji and Atma- 
lam remained at Nagpur and proposed In Vyankoji to go over to Sindbia 
at Gwalior and imiiuises wore bold out to him that be would be entevtaiued 
there la Sindhia s service, as comrrmnder of 1 ,(KI() horsr. and would be given an 
busune becoming his dignity and office. lie was to hring his own horse-men 
fima Nagpur. 
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Atmaram was in Benai'es wtere Vyankoji seat him lettei’s and called him 
to Nagpur for settling the matter personally. The whole affair was to he 
managed without the knowledge of Eaghoji, and it was therefore arranged 
that Atmaram should first go to Samhalpur where Tyankoji’s officer Keso 
Govind was ordered to look to his comforts. Thence Atmaram was to go ower 
to Chanda directly and Vyankoji was also to go to Chanda from Nagpur, on 
the pretext of supervision of that province.. Eventually after long delays 
on account of Eaghoji’s indifferent health and mariiage of Bagh’oji’s daughter 
Salabai — who was married to Kanhojirao Mohite in 1805, Vyankoji could not 
go to Chanda and Atmaram had to come over to Nagpur where he stayed for 
a long time. Vyanlcoji did not like to go against the wishes of his brother 
and thus bring on open hostilities with him and he was thus seeking an 
opportunity of securing his consent to this step. Vyankoji even sent drafts 
of letters, which the Smdliia was asked to send to Eaghoji and hoped that he 
would be able to secure Eaghoji’s permission on the representations made in 
those letters. It seems that the letters were sent as required but were not 
sufficient to delude Eaghoji. Atmaram was not idle while these delays were 
going on. Sindhia was in great need of money as already stated and Atmaram 
induced two of the biggest bankers of Nagpur of those days— Vyankoji Naik 
i'idadi and Madhoji Nailr Kale — ^to open branches at Gwalior. Eaghoji was 
hard in hie money dealings and Madhoji Naik is referred to as dissatisfied 
with the Bhoslas. Pidadi had large balances against Vinayaltrao of Saugar 
and hoped to realise bis sums through the influence of Sindhia in the Northern 
territories. Both these bankers opened branches at Gwalior. Pidadi has 
now lost all but name and is hardly heard of. Madhoji Naik Kale’s des- 
cendants are in good circumstances and are living at Benares and Nagpur, 
and are known in Nagpur as Nagar Nailcs. Vyankoji was not the only 
man whom Atmaram tried to seduce but he actually worked upon Gujaba 
Gujar— son of Thakabi, sister of Eaghoji— to go over to Sindhia. Ghijaba who 
was also dissatisfied with Eaghoji actually went to Gwalior and remained in 
the service of Sindhia. It was he who after Appasaheb's deposition formed 
\the regency with the famous Bakabai during the minority of Eaghuji III. 

It was also plaimed as mentioned in one of the letters, that Sindhia and 
Holkar should continue to fight with the English in the North and that 
Sindhia should send Pindharies in the Eastern territories. Vyankoji promised 
to send one General to Bengal to fight against the English and an order was 
despatched by Sindhia to his General to co-operate with Vyankoji’s chief. 
This was intended to engage the British army in Bengal and open hostilities 
with the English simultaneously in Central India. These also did not 
materialise to any appreciable extent as a cheek was put upon Vyankoji's 
activities when he created some trouble in Sambalpur as already mentioned. 

Under instructions from his master, Atmaram was levying troops in the 
Nagpur territory to serve Sindhia and this correspondence is contained in one 
of those letters. Most of this correspondence began in 1804 A. D. and 
ended in 1807. 
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The agreement reached ■nith Sindhia through Atmaram -n-as that .Vyankoji 
ehonld bring 1,000 cavalry duly equipped, for which and for his own expenses 
Sindhia should give him some territory in service Jahagir. Vyankoji’s own 
expenses were calculated at Es. 24,000 a year while those of the troops at 
Rs. 300 per year for every horseman or three lacs for all cavalry'. The 
Jahagir proposed was out of the Sindhia’s half share in the territory of the 
Kawah of Bhopal captured hy Sindhia and Bbosla and divided half and half 
by them. 

These manifold activities did not remain secret very long. They were 
discovered hy Raglioji and both Atmaram Shivaram and Balaji Tcshvant, 
when they were setting ofi for Gwalior after fnlfflling their mission, were 
detained hy Eaghoji. Vyankoji had managed to go to Chanda on some pre- 
text and was thence to go to Gwalior directly and Atmaram and Balaji were 
to join him on the way. 

The detention of Balaji and Atmaram effectively put a stop to the flight 
of Tyankoji and the letter written hy Daulatrao Sindhia to Eaghoji’s minister 
— Sliridlmr Laxman Munshi, the chief minister, is vei-y interesting. Daulat- 
rao says that he was surprised to see his men detained without any apparent 
cause and hints that some wrong adverse impression was created in the mind 
of Eaghoji, which he asks the Munshi to remove. He denies all knowledge 
about any conspiracy with Tyankoji hut suggests that it might he the mis- 
guided activities of hie father-in-law Sarjerao Bapu Ohatge, who he avers, 
had in a recent talk passingly referred to the expected arrival of Tyankoji at 
Gwalior, which was, according to Daulatrao, the only information he had on 
the point. Daulatrao bekaches the Munshi to remove the wrong impression 
thus created and also gives a friendly hint to Eaghoji to condone the conduct 
of his younger brother and to rcconciliate him. He concludes with a request 
that his ministers he allowed to come hack to Gwalior immediately. A 
similar letter was also sent to Eaghoji directly and the two ministers were- 
then allowed to go. 

Atmaram was the man who subsequently negotiated on Sindhin’s behalf. ^ 
with the Resident .at Gwalior and acceded to the terms of the Marquess of 
Hastings in 1817 for opening a joint campaign against the Pindhnries. He is 
referred to hy the Marquess of Hastings in his private' journal of 11th 
October 1817. 


Research of Unpublished Records throwing light on PoliticaL 
Social and mainly on the Economic IRstory of 
Vidarbha during the Mahomedan Period. 

' (By M. D. Sathc, M.A., L.T.) 

(I) Sropc for Search of Uiijmlihslied Records. 
h'ptil now it appear.- that no effort' have been made by any historian to 
seari-h for any reeoids in Vidarbha. TiVith what little experience we have iil 
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searching for historical records of the Mahomedan rule vrhiuh covers the period 
from the overthrow of the Yadavas of Deogiri to the cession of Berars to the 
British, we are convinced that there is a vast field for research for the material 
which is lying uncared for throughout the province. Such records can be 
traced in the old families of Qeshmukhs and Deshpandyas, Bazis and Jaha- 
girdars who have got the Tatans from the Mahomedan Emperors. 

T-hese records are lying in a neglected state inasmuch as the representatives 
of the families have no interest in them, and in many places the records have 
been lost for ever on account of their indifierence. So it is a matter of urgency 
to make efforts to save the records from destruction by further neglect. 

Some attempts have been made by the workers of the Shardashram and 
within the short period of the existence of the Institution, the workers have 
gained an experience that they would collect a great deal of unpublished 
records which will have bearing on the political, social, religious and econo- 
mic history of the Province. 

(II) The Nature of Records. 

During the Mahomedan period, the Deshmukhs and Deshpandyas who 
were the officers of the Parganas were responsible to the Government for the 
recovery of Land Bevenue from the villages under their jurisdiction. These 
Pargana officers usually engaged Mohaiirs to write the accounts. So the 
families of these Deshmukhs and Deshpandyas and at times those of Moharirs 
possess records of the financial statements of the Parganas. 

Similarly Kazis of the Parganas were invested with the powers of civil 
and criminal justice; therefore it is possible to find amongst their records 
(which are mainly the decisions on disputed points) the history of social and 
other affairs. 

The Jahagirdars and Inamdars who were awarded Jahagirs and Inama 
for some political services which they rendered to the then Government are 
expected to possess records throwing light on the political history of the per'od. 

(Ill) The Extent of the Records actually found from the sources mentioned 

above. 

(i) An original document of 946 Pasli, i.e., 1535 A.D 

A statement of revenue of four villages of Darwah Pargana of Mahur 
Sarkar of Berar Subha. The four villages the revenue of which has been 
mentioned were a Jahagir of one Kamruddinkhan. It is meniioned in Takas. 
A Taka= J rupee=lG pice; 1 pice=12 Rukas. 

(iV) Another original document of 947 Pasli — 1537 A.D. 

A statement of revenue of G villages which were a J ahagir of one Eajah 
Pahadsingh in Darwah Pargana. 

[in) A copy of statement of remuneration of the Deshmukhs of Darwah 
Pargana in the year 1670 A.D. 
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The Pargann has 113 villages. It was divided iimong eight Deshniuklis 
belonging to separate families. They were Brahmins, Bajpnts, Slarathas 
and Mahomedans. The total amount distributed was 1,58,297 Tahas. The 
statement gives the remuneration for each village against its name, 

Another document of the same nature in the year 1C77 A.D. 

{iv) A copy of a letter from the court of Aurangzeb to one Abdul Kasul 
aim Isurji liana, Deshmiikh of D-invah Pargana in the year 1G71 A.D, 

If was an order to him to give his brotlier Erishuaji liana his share as his 
remuneration. This order was the result of the complaint from his brother 
Krishnaji. Tlicse two brothers are said to belong to the same family of 
Pana of Udepur and one of them Isurji was conveited tu Islam for Yatan. 

A ropy of the partition-deed in purauance ol the above order. This was . 
executed in the year 1673 A.D. 

(a) lik-Darfi or the Detailed Statement of the Pargana of Pupal (in Modi) 
for the year 1680 A. D. 

This .statement gives the details of each village as to the revenue I'ioth 
various kinds of lands, such as ordinary or garden lands. It mentions bow 
much land was reserved tor grazing and how much was Inam. it mentions 
rile distances of the lieadquarters of the Pargana from Aurang.ibad, Burhan- 
pur, l'illi(dipnr and .Ikot, Kashirara Paniji Deshpimde mentioned in the 
slatenieni is (he ancestor of Jlr. Y. K. Deshpande, one of the workers of 
.■ihardashram, Yeotmal. 

Another statement of the same nature. It is original and is written in 
Persian ns it will appear that each leaf of it bears the seal of Aurnngzoli. In 
the seal the year 1(195 Fasli has been mentioned. For wani of mastery over 
Persian, the details of this statement eannol be given, 

A copy of tlie statement in 1781 A.D. 

It appear,< from this statement that the remuneration of the Dc.shimildii 
A'ntan of the Dnrwab Pargana was 6xcd as it did not rbaiigi' even after 1211 
years. 

(rt) ,\n original statement called “ Kndarbandi '' which i.s (be .•.lalenieiil 
of expenses for the Pargana in the year 1789 A.D. It wa'- the lime when 
Heiar bad “ Do Amli ” administration which began since about 177(1 A.D. 
By llii'i treaty between the Bbo.sla and the Xizani, Ilbnsbis weie to get (iO 
jicr cent, and the A'izam the remnining 10 per cent. This statement shows 
the amount for feast to the Sena Saheb Snbba and the balanee after deduct- 
ing the ex)iens(- was divided between the l!bo-la and the A'iziim liidl anil 
half. 

Cout'htfinuf arrival iil from Ihr ahorr rtrarrU. 

Tbi-c ale s„mc ot the reemds vollecied by the Shaidasbrain iigarding 
litinm-e' of pargamis. 

It appr.ii- ill'll tin' Pargana wa- (be unit id niliniiii'tialion and it iia» 
in cxi>tcinT at ibe ind of lli" fitleciitli ceiitniy and ictii.iiited a- mcli (ill (In' 
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cession of Berar to .tie Britisi. Another fact which is noticed is that the 
Pargaua officers such as Deshmukhs and Deshpandjas held the posts which 
were hereditary. Since the rule of the Bnhaniani Kings, the administrative 
divisions of the Province such as Parganas, Sartars and Subhas remained 
unchanged, though there were changes in the sovereign powers. Besides, ii 
appears that the remuneration of the Deshmukhs and Deshpandyas remained 
unchanged for hundreds of years. 


(IT) Records showing Financial Crisis oj the Peshicas before the Battle 
of Panipat in 1761. 

This fact has been corroborated by documents collected from different 
places. 

(i) This is a sheet of account of the army of Vithal^Sheodeo (.Tinchnrkar). 
a general of the Peshwa. This contains various items about the expenses in 
War. An important one is about an attack by Shrimant Dadasaheh Peshwa 
on a small fort of the Moguls ; another shows how care of the wounded soldiers 
in the army was taken. 

(i») An original letter — as it hears in the seal the year 1172 Hiari and bears 
“ Mortub Sud ” and an autograph. The letter mentions that a loan of one 
lao of rupees was borrowed at Rs. 2 per cent, per mensem and for the repayment 
of the same one Chinoholi Pargana was farmed out to the ereditor. This bond 
is executed by one Shioji Keshao Bahadur, a general of the Peshwa. 

(m) An autograph of Balaji Bajirao P.eshwa in 1755 A.D. It is written 
to the famous Sawkar Abaji Govind Gadre. It mentions that the revenue of 
three villages was farmed out for three years by Pesbwa’s general Tithal 
Sbiodeo. 

It appears from the above records that the generals of the army were always 
in need of money and that they were authorized to borrow loans from Sawkars 
and to farm out villages in satisfaction of the loan. 


(V) Stray Records. 

An autograph of Kanhoji Bhosla of Bham. Kanhoji was the uncle ol 
Eaghuji I and son of Parsoji Bhosla. After the death of Parsop'. Sbnhu 
delegated the powers of collecting Chauthai and Sardeshmulchi of Berar to 
Kanhoji. Now the arm}' of Kanhoji troubled the .subjects very much. It was 
due to the complaint of some Brahmins of Talegaon that Kanhoji issued an 
“ Abhaya Paiia The date of the letter is not given but it must he before 
1731 when Kanhoji was removed hy Shahu as the latter came info his dis- 
favour. 

(H) An original letter hy Eauisaheb of -Darwah of the year ]7-’i.S wbicli 
mentions that the rate of .luar became very dear, i.e., it reached to 2,1 Taka.s 
tor a Maund. Compare the rate with the present one after IflO years! 
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(VI) Inscriptions. 

Ati inscription in Marathi on a stone fonnd at Kalamh (Yeotmal District), 
but at present deposited in the I^agpur Museum. 

The Persian inscription which was at the top of this stone appears to have 
been removed. It mentions the reign of Durban Kzam Shah, Eng of 
Ahmadnagar in the year 1681 A.D. It appears to have been used to show 
the way to Nachangaon and Deoli villages. 

In conclusion I must say that I have made an humble attempt to draw 
inferences from the documents noted above and which are open to inspection 
in the present exhibition. I have not gone through minor details as they 
are not likely to throw light on matters of general interest. 


An Incident in the Relation of the Governor of Poonamallee 
with Fort St. George. 

(By S. Eishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., M.B.A.S., P.B.Hist.SO 

The early history of Fort St. George is fuU of stirring incidents of various 
kinds and degrees of importance ; one of them that is of particular interest 
is, tha c.i tk* "pami cf. vulft “f 

the surrounding locality by a certain Governor of Golkonda, generally known 
in the Company’s records as Brahmany lingappa. Before we come to this 
particular incident, a veiy brief resumd of the history of Fort St. George 
would be necessary for the understanding of the incident. 

The region in which Fort St. George is situated fell within the sphere of 
the operations of Golkonda under the arrangements come to between Golkonda 
and Bijapur after the defeat of the Vijayanagar armies in the battle of Tali- 
kota. The English had their trading settlements at Masulipatam and Arma- 
gam within the territory of Golkonda and the Dutch had their settlements at 
Pulicat. In the period of commercial rivalry and war between the Dutch 
and the English, the English found their position at Armagam uncomfort- 
able as against the Dutch at Pulicat on the one side and even the Portuguese 
at San Thome on the other. The position at Masulipatam itself did uot 
ensure freedom to the Company’s servants to the extent that they required it 
for their own as well as the Company’s trade. Hence there was a general 
dissatisfaction with the position. By the constant efforts of Coggan and 
Day, they succeeded ultimately in securing possession of a somewhat neglected 
piece of ground in the neighbourhood of what was called Madraspatuam, 
and a charter was apparently issued Iby the Vijayanagar Emperor, Venkata 
n, through the influence of the Governor of Kalahasti, Vengala or Venkata 
and his brother Aiya, sometimes called Aiyappa. This is the foundation of 
Fort St. George. This charter was lost and is not forthcoming even now, and 
the East India Company’s Agents provided themselves with an efficient substi- 
tute for it by a renewal of the charter by Venkata’s successor, Sriranga, the 
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last ruler of Vijayanagar. Tils was issued in 1645, and was written on a 
plate of gold. That constitutes the basis of the settlement. 

There the settlement is clearly described as in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Madraspatam. It is there that the name Madraspatam occurs for 
the first time authoritatively. The reason for that particular name is still 
shrouded in obscurity, and what circumstances it is that gave the name to 
the locality is yet very far from clear. Another name of the Indian town 
is what occurs sometimes in the Company’s records as Chinapatanam. This 
town owes its foundation to the family of Kalahasti chieftains whose re- 
presentatives at the time were Tenkata and Aiyappa referred to above. It 
is the second of these princes that built the town in the name of their father, 
- Channappa with the special object of preventing the Dutch at Pulicat and 
the Portuguese at San Thome from fighting against eacli other constantly 
by interposing a town belonging to the emperor between these two settle- 
ments of European trading companies.’ This Channappa was ruler of 
Kalahasti, and his family and those of his relations, the Velugoti chiefs, 
played an important part in the history of the last days of Vijayanagar 
Empire. The town of Channapatanam therefore was an earlier foundation 
built by Aiyappa, son of Channappa, whose name figures as Aiyappendra in 
the account of a battle fought at Erode by a number of- allies on behalf of 
the emperor, Sriranga, against Chiekkadevaraya Ddaiyai of Mysore. 
Channapatanam therefore was an old town; Madraspatam seems to be a 
town or a part of this town with another name Madraspatnam; and it is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of it that the land was actually given to Coggan 
and Day to build their settlement. 

In the Port St. George records there is clear evidence of confusion between 
the one and the other, and sometimes they are spoken of together, sometimes 
the one is substituted for the other. But that they were two is kept up 
distinctly in the various charters, even in the charter obtained from the Hawab 
IVeknam Khan in 1672. But this statement is put beyond a doubt by the 
statement of Butche Paupama, the great grand-daughter of this Channappa, 
ruler of Kalahasti. The letter is reproduced in Love’e,_'iVestiges of Old 
Madras, Volume I, page 347. She speaks of Channapatnam as having been 
built in the name of her grand-father’s father. Col. Love makes a mistake 
that she was the grand-daughter, as she is described as the daughter of a 
Timmappa. There is a Timmappa among the sons and there is also a 
Timmappa among the grand-sons of Channappa. Ser statement ought to be 
given preference in a case like this. That the town of Channapatnam was 
built by Aiyappa in the name of his father is again categorically stated in 
the report of the Brahmin Venkatapati, the Company’s Agent at Golkonda, 
who wrote about it in January 1672.” 

The charter that was granted by Sriranga had to be renewed again by the 
Kawab, Mir Jumla, when he became Nawab of the Golkonda Carnatic in the 
fifties, and subsequently by the Uawab Nek-nam Khan at the end of the 


Source Book of Vijoyonugar History, Extroets 93 and 
Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. I, page 346 
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reiga of tlie Kutub Sbab Abdullab, and jnst before bis successor, Abul Hasan, 
came to the tbrone. In all these charters the position of the town is defined 
and the privileges more or less fully enumerated. But the question of privi- 
leges was so worded as to admit of considerable doubt. The town was made 
free of customs for the goods of the Company. But as the town improved, 
tlie commercial activity of the settlement also improved, and with it naturally 
sea-going trade both by way of exports and imports. AU the goods that 
came to it were not the Company’s necessarily, and that provided one fruit- 
ful cause of dispute. Another was that the rent originally agreed upon was 
a comparatively small sum when the settlement was of no importance what- 
ever as a commercial centre. But as its position improved, its finances 
naturally improved, and the imperial power of whom the Company held the 
town naturally also looked to improving their part of the share. Then there' 
was the question of the surrounding people, who went and effected settlements 
in Fort St. George and within its limits- They consisted of artisans, and 
labourers of various kinds, spinners, weavers, • dyers, etc., and oontribtited 
largely to the prosperity of the town. Their position in relation to the Com- 
pany on the one side and their liege lord on the other was one of considerable 
delicacy. Then thei’e was the question of intercourse, commercial mter- 
course in particular, between the town itself and the surrounding country in 
respect of supplies of the various daily requirements of the settlement. .All 
these necessarily provided fruitful ground for quarrel and the disputes 
assumed more vigour or less as the governor of the surrounding locality 
happened to be a man of vigour as an administrator or an easy-going indivi- 
dual. 

It is in this connection that we find the Taraf dar of Poonamallee, to which 
belonged Channapatnam and Fort St. George, figure prominently in the 
Company’s transactions. When the last Kutub Shahi ruler, Abul Hasan 
succeeded to the throne, he appointed" two Brahman brothers, Madanna and 
Akkanna, as the Dewan and the General Agent respectively. The 
Muhammadan Prime Minister died; and the Muhammadan Commander-in- 
Ohief was dismissed, another Muhammadan in favour with the Brahman 
brothers tailing his place. The Kawabship that was held by Mii' Jumla became 
soon after the charge of Akkanna, Madanna continuing to be the chief Minis- 
ter. As Abul Hasan is reputed to have given himself to a life of ease and 
enjoyment, the real power was in the hands of these brothers, who seem to 
have had a certain number of nephews of great talent. One of them figures 
in the records of the earlier transactions by name Eustam Eao. Similarly 
Lingappa figures in the records of the East India Company as the energetic 
Governor of Poonamallee, who tried to get from the Company at Foit St. 
George a due share of its revenues for the Goverfiment at Golkonda. 

Akkanna and Madanna have been banded down to ill-fame because of 
the paucity of knowledge among historians."'' Even from what little is known 

’ Even Professor Snrlcar’s Anrnngnzeh contains but little rcffarding them berond the 
statement of Hawart. More is known of them oven from tho Company s records, wlucu 
is naturally coloured by the prejudiee against Lingappa, 
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of them, they seem to have been officers who conducted the administration on 
lines of efficiency, and served their masters’ interests loyally. Of course, like 
the governors of these times, even including the public servants of the East 
India Company, they had a partiality for private gains, a feature from which 
knighted agents of the English Company were not free among the contem- 
poraries of these. iFluE defect notwithstanding, there is enough to show 
that the administration of Qolkonda was more or less efficient and Aurangzeb 
found it a very difficult task to destroy the Sultanate ultimately. 

In regard to Lingappa, the information that is available in the Company s 
records have been so interpreted that even historians have strayed away fiom 
their impartiality and committed themselves to verdicts which could not be 
accepted as altogether historical. The following extracts from Talboys 
Wheeler’s History of Madras would illustrate oui position: — 

“ It will occasion but little surprise to learn that the spiiited defence 
offered by Mr. Streyusham Master to the intiigues of a deceitful native like 
Lingappa, should have excited a strong opposition to his measures in the 
breasts of the Directors at home. Indeed we are sorry to say that the latter 
exhibited a meanness of spirit, which strongly contrasts with the volunteei 
movements of our own times; and they were peifectly willing that their 
servants in this country should succumb to every petty native chief who 
chose to insult them, or who endeavoured to wony them into sending 
peishoush.”* 

The first part of the e.xtraot here refers to the high-handed doings of 
Streynsham Master, which the Company at home did not countenance and 
this dispute between the Company and its servant ended in the Company’s 
ordering the retirement of their eiieigetic Agent in Eoit St. George. The 
dispute had reference to the rent due from Madras, Lingappa demanding, in 
view of the giowtli of the toun and its levenues, a higher rent tlian the 
paltry one that was fixed upon to begin with, and the inclusion or otherwise 
of Triplicane in the settlement. *When the Company refused to considei the 
question fairly from the point of view of Lingappa, he took such coercive 
measures as to stop the trade, the souice of piosperity of the Company iu the 
town. Streynsham Master took it into his hands to send out expeditions into 
the immediate neighbourliood, set fire to towns, burn and pillage villages, 
and even went tlie length of burning domi the houses of the Tofai/mr, the 
chief of the Police, in Tiiplieane itself. I am not suie tliat >.11011 acts ot 
an Agent come within the desciiption of the latter sentence of Talbovs 
Wheeler’s in regaid to the doings of Ling.ippa. Master uiidouhiedly 
succeeded for the nonce, but the resources of Lingappa were gieat. Ho was 
appiOiently au energetic official, had the countenance of the chief officers at 
headquarters, two of them being his own uncles. As he pathetically pointed 
out that as Tarafdar of Poonamnllee he had to pay a heavy (1 ibiife lo he.id- 
quaiters, and latterly when he became Goveinor of Conjeever.iiii and iilti- 
malcly rose to he the Viceroy of the Golkonda Oamatic, a position occupied 

‘ J. Talboys Wieelcr, Madras in the Old Time (1832 Edition), page (13. 



by tie great Mir Jumla bimself, he demanded rrhat he thought was a fair 
■quota from his point of view from Fort St. George. Seeing that the response 
■was not reasonable enough, he resorted to coercive measures by merely declar- 
ing a blockade. Streynsham Master’s reprisals took the fonn indicated above. 
Having regard to the resources of the Company at the time and the possibility 
■of Streynsham Master’s bringing on ■war with the kingdom of Golkonda as 
a whole, whether the East India Company was right or wrong in regard to 
their censure of the action of Master, no historian could doubt. 

But even for Lingappa there was a case, and that it was not merely the 
private greed of the individual that was responsible would become clear from 
the following letter that he wrote" to Governor Gyfford on his arrival in 
Madras. The letter speaks for itself. All we wish to point out here is that 
Lingappa must have been a man of energy and a capable administrator to have 
been promoted from a mere Talukdar of a small division like Poonamallee to 
the governorship of the Carnatic, and he must have served loyally; and if 
he went forward against Bijapur and Mysore at the time and conquered for 
Golkonda the Subha of Sira in Mysore, one of the divisions conquered for 
Bijapur by Shahaji, Sivaji’s father, which constituted an integral part of the 
territoi'y of Bijapur at the time, he could not have been the petty native chief 
that he is described to be. Peishoush and the desire for it may have been the 
canker that ate into the Indian administration just as private profit and 
petty peculations of various kinds did that of the British Company, as succes- 
sive Governors of British India have time and again insisted. Sir William 
Langhom was not free from it in Madras and one of the good things that 
Streynsham Master did as Governor of Madras was to put an end to private 
trade of the Company’s servants. 

From this lengthy letter of Lingappa it will become clear that far from 
being a petty official, whose one object was the demand of peishcush, he was 
a rather vigorous, administrator and worked for getting from the Company, 
what, from his point of view, was the legitimate income for his masters, the 
rulers of Golkonda. The Company’s Agents and their servants put up a 
struggle, not very much for the profit of the East India Company, as for their 
o^wn private profit. A careful examination of the Fort St. George records 
themselves would indicate clearly that in this struggle perhaps the merits 
were on the side of the Golkonda Governor rather than the East India Com- 
pany’s servants. The verdict of Talboys 'Wheeler noted above is hardly 
supported by the known facts. 


TmnAation of a letter, dated July the 10th, 1681, received July the 14th, 
1681, Irovi I’odula I/ingappah from Conjevaram,, to The Bight Wor- 
shipjvl William Gifford, Esq., Governor. 

I enjoy good health wishing to hear the life from your worshipful; the 
kind letter you were pleased to wi'ite to me I have received the same in a good 
hour the contents whereof I have perused and joyfully obseived. I have had 
notice of your arrival at Chinapatnam the 3rd current, and yon have written 
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me accordingly, whereof I heartily rejoiced. I was informed that you have 
been sometime before at that place and have been Tery kind and have done 
a great deal of good to many people, and now it has been a matter of a year 
■that the people hearing of your coming out all have waited for your arrival 
.as the pearl oysters for the rains in October; and as that sort of fowl called 
Ehuoouroouloo waits for the rains from the clouds; and as the dry fields wait 
for the rains ; and were continually looking towards the sea, wishing for your 
safe arrival as an afflicted people; and by the great fortune of the people, 
you have arrived there safely as well for their happiness as your own business. 

The action of the late Government as follows, viz., I, unto whom the 
Diwan has been pleased to deliver me their chop, was ordered me to remain 
in these parts on their behalf, but the late Governor ne^er took any notice 
ef what I used to write to him, and there coming the king’s phyrmaund and 
Braminy Maddana and Achana’s Boccas, and the Diwan’s to your town, he 
would take no notice thereof, hut turned them away. The town of St. 
Triplicane docs belong to Poonamallec country, for Verona” being a person 
that used to do a great deal of charity and having desired to let him have 
the place at farm we let him hare it since which I, having sent our people 
to take possession of it, they were thrust away, and besides when Braminy 
Achana came to these parts he did not send to visit him nor vouchsafe to 
■write him a humble letter. And besides he has proclaimed that none belong- 
ing to your town shall lend any money or offer to buy any paddy of any 
person belonging to the country under our Government. And if they did, 
they should be severely punished and many the like things. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, considering that strangers of great quality trading into this 
country and many people being maintained by them and those that live 
under you did do great deeds of charity; for these reasons I have winked at it 
as much as I could. He has laid a tax upon all the inhabitants of your 
town, and has taken from several of them money by force, and fined several 
others and done many other things which they being not able to endure any 
longer, left the town and came away expecting to have a cowle granted them 
and the Company’s Merchants should leave the place ; and came to live with 
them, it being a custom among the caste of this people, that if some should 
refuse to do as the rest, to make a kind of mutiny; and thereupon the people 
of that caste have hindered the carrying of any merchandise to your town ; but 
the late Government seeing this sent about one hundred soldiers and two 
hundred peons towards St. Thome and Foonamalee and fell upon the town, 
robbed them and carried away the goods. 

One son of a whore, a traitor and a murderer called Serapa, the late 
■Governor’s crediting that pitiful fellow’s words that made him believe sav- 
ing, that the Golkonda people, had no horse, nor men and that they should 
not do the country any greater harm for god’s sake, and that if the English, 
did intend to take all .the whole country who could hinder them; and when 
the late Governor did write to me, he did use to wi-ite as a master to his 

* Knsi Vir.'imin, Foraotiracs also called Hn'an Klma, was the Company’s n.itiro .igciit 
Jor trade. 
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servant with many threatenings and many the like things; my master had 
notice of all these words and he was pleased to write to me saying that it 
was true that the English had farmed that town for 1,800 pagodas per annum, 
that it was likewise true, that we have only given the cowle for their Euro- 
pean ships and the Company’s goods and not for the goods that are bought 
and carried from this country upon such ships as come from Acheen, Pegu,. 
Bantam, Manilla, Arakan, Malacca, Ormus, Tanasery, Orissa, Bengal, etc. , 
places ; and that we did not give them the Juncan thereof freely to them ;• 
it is not only this hut St. Thome, did use to produce us 10,000 pagodas per 
annum, hut hy the great dissatisfaction we took against the Erench we razed 
that city to the ground; hut all the people belonging to that place came to 
your town and therefore we lose that 10,000 pagodas per annum ; and besides 
this they have kept and protected in your town such merchants as came from 
great places, as Poonamallee, Chinglepnt, Conjeevaram, Kaveripak, who did 
use to pay the Diwan certain taxes and thereby the English get a great deal 
and that whether or no the English had a phyrmnund for all these things' 
and why the Biwan should lose all these benefits for farming the town to- 
the English for 1,200 pagodas per annum; and therefore ordered me to endea- 
Tour to make the English give satisfaction for all these losses, and the money 
those people owe the Diwan, the English must either pay it, or if not willing 
to do it, they must be gone to their own country and that such insolent people 
shwld not remain in this king’s country, and this he writes to me, hut I 
considering it would be a great affliction to the people, I have only prohibited 
merchandize and permitted provisions to be carried to yonr town; but the 
late Governor being a very understanding person, and Serapali being his 
favourite and councellor took it very ill I should do so and sent and robbed 
Candore and intended to cut off the chief Talayaris, head of that place, but 
he being there with a few people {he made his escape). 

Mr. Hearsey having desired me leave to get goods brought from St. 
Thome which he intended to have shipped for Manilla ; but the late Governor 
having sent some people there (lacuna in the original) fetched the goods to 
Chiiinapatam hy force and besides that there being a Jalfanapatam vessel 
cQuiiug to St. Thome, the late Governor prepared a vessel and having shot 
several guns ; the men that were upon this vessel being much surprised and’ 
afraid, endeavouring to get away, some of thorn fell info the sea and were 
drowned ; what became of some of them, it is not yet known, but that boat 
was caried to Chinnapatam road, riding in St. Thome road which had brought 
palmirahs from Jallanapatam, they cut her cable and carried her likewise to 
Chinnapatam having also kept a couple of sloops in ihe St. Thome road, and 
fired off guns with a design to lay hold of all the boats that were .hound 
thither and therefore all the merchants that were thei'e, left the place for tear 
and went away. 

His Highness the Allumpanah' has sent me a phvrraannd savin" 
St. Thome was a great road and therefore I should 'name the place 


‘ Alom Poach, Protector of the world. 
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Ilassennalbaiid, and should endeavour to increase the place as much as I could, 
a jierson of my king having graciously looked upon it, the late Governor did 
•eiideavoui' to niin it as much ns he could. But hou" long should I suffer if. 

The Dhvan did grant their cowle for Chinnapatani and not tor such persons 
as the late Governor to come further into the country and therefore to prohi- 
hit out country people fram going to that place ; I have only kept a feu people 
about 3 or 4,000 round about your toun uith a design that the English 
imagining that Golkonda’s people had hut these soldiers, the English mould 
■sally out upon onr people. 

And whereas you are now come with a design to do good to all people I 
■do not doubt hut you will act so that there will be nothing done to the Com- 
pany any prejudice; but all people to live contentedly (sic) and your trade 
and merchaudiae to go on well ; and I hope all things will proceed prosperoudy 
when the Diwan lays hold- on anything, they will not easily part with it 
aud how do yon design to please them. 

My master writes to me that the late Agent had sent by Guhasli 
■Grua 2,000 pagodas for a present and 12,000 pagodas that remained due and 
by the moans of Honasser the said money was delivered already into my 
•master’s treasury and he wites he has received the said money and that he 
only received the money but was not fully satisfied tberewith, and whether 
cr no you or they must not pay the money for Chinnapatam ns much as Pulicat 
produces; and if the English should say they have theii’ cowle, I should give 
for answer that they should only remain there themselves and the Com- 
pany’s merchants in the town, and should deliver ns as Pulicat people did, 
all the St, Thome merchandize and of other pl.ices of onr countiy which are 
there and all other caste which are in your town and that, excepting Europe 
ships, all other ships and vessels that come from all other places, should come 
from the Diwan’s port and not yours. 

Moreover, he wrote me that by the unjust proceedings of the late agent, 
I should fine him in great sums of money and hereafter to keep a goad corre- 
spondence between him and me. 

Ton write me word to permit merchandize and provision to be brought to 
your town; I shall not fail to do it. I shall not do contrary to your desire 
therein ; it is very good for me to have friendship with so noble and discreet 
a person os you are, desiring not to esteem as a sm.ill friend, for in time you 
will come to bo satisfied in my friendship ; I do serve one for a little victual 
and I must obey what I am commanded hr nir master and therefore if you 
would send one of your persons and to empower him to do so as shall please my 
master, all things will go on vei^y 'u-ell and thereby you will obtain great 
honour. 'What need have I to eolalge any farther to so discreet and luider- 
fitandiug a person as you are. 

Ton may lay your commands upon me desiring the continuance of your 
love. 

— The letter is pnrtinlly modcroiscil and punctuated; otlienviso it is left as tlic 
JHera) traiisJatJOu of tlio original. 

e2 
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The Poligar System in the Tamil Country : 

Its Origin and Growth. 

(By 0. S. Srinivasactari, M.A.) 

The Madiira country, as organised liy Yisvanatlia Naynk, tlie son of 
Nagama Nayak, and tke founder of tlie Noyak rule of that region (cir 1529- 
1B64: A. D.) stretcked from Cape Comorin to Valikondapuram on tbe nortb 
and from Coimbatore, ]£T5d6, and tbe Western Gbats Rameswaram and tber 
sea on tbe east, according to tbe Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts^ translated by 
W. Taylor. Visranatba and bis chief co-adjutor, Ariyanatba (or Ariyana- 
yaga) Mudali Tvbo combined in bimself tbe double ofSces of commander-in- 
chief and prime-minister {Dalavdy and Pradhdnij were very efficient adminis- 
trators and restored order in tbe coimtry by tbe institution of tbe Palaiyam*^ 
system of administration as tbe most practical solution of the difficulties. 
Visvanatba was trained in tbe administrative system of tbe Tijaynnagara* 
Empire and “ made bis mark in applying its principles in a systematic 
manner”. Tbe chronicles of tbe time attribute a larger share of' construc- 
tive work to Ariyanatba than even to Yisvanatba, in tbe matter of the- 
establishment of tbe Palaiyakar {Poligar) system.® 

Tbe number of Poligars in Tiunevelly and Madura is considerable even 
to-day; and; tbe title is said by Colonel M. Wilks to have been gi^en by 
tbe Yijayanagara Kings to tbe chiefs of tbe Telugu colonies planted in tb^ 
neighbouring provinces for tbe purpose of overawing tbe original inhabitants, 
Yisvanatba Nayak bad brought with him to Madura a large number of hie 
own dependents and adherents whom be bad to reward ; besides these there 
were tbe old hereditary Tamil chieftains and tbe Telugu adventurers whir 
bad previously settled in tbe land and whose good-will it was necessary for him 
lo secure; and above all there were the impoverished and discontented adhe- 
rents of tbe ancient Pandyas whom be bad pTacticnlly abolished; as well as 
“ tbe bold and turbulent Canarese and Telugu adventurers who bad seized 

* Taylor— Orienfalllwtomal 2lf«. Q83^, Vol. II, pj-- 117-8; and Salyanatho Aiyer— 
History of ihc Hayab of Madura; 18W— pp. 65-56. 

’ '* Aitliongk tlie system was not completely neir, in as much as we find some 
Fdlaiynkdrnns in the southern country before the enthronement of Yisvanatba, neverthe- 
less to him was duo its institution as a permanent and efficient body for the administration 
of the country and for the defence of ttio Capital.”— H. Heras. The Aravidu Tiynasty of 
TijayanagaT ; I)> P* 134. Tlie P&layam system grew up in tho Mysore and Oar- 

natnea regions as well and spread c\’en up to tho Cedea Districts. 

’These Poligars, predecessors of the present liamindars of Tinnevollyj Raninad 
Madura, and Tricinopoly districts, still look upon Ariynndtha ns a sort of patron saint, 
and in the words of Nelson (The Madura Covniry, A 18C8— Part III, page 90)‘- 

pray to him as the founder of their order. Tradition makes much of him and bia 
equestrian statue in the Piithn Mantapam at Madura was erected by the greatest of tho 
Nnyaks and is still crowned with ^rlnnds by the hero-worshippers of to-day. His 
iichiorcmonts arc summarised by Taylor Oriental Hisforiepf Mss., Vol. TI, pp. 16 ei seg.y 
and by Nelson, according to whom "if he (Ariyanatba) lived long enough, he lived not 
one moment too long". Arj;anat?ia died in 1600, in ripe old age, after having been- 
at tbe helm for nearly half a century. 
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with a strong grip the northern and wcfitem divisions of the country The 
Poligar system was the solution of yisvanatha and Ariyanatha of the difficult- 
problem of reconciling the conflicting interests of all these classes; its object 
was to enrich and ennoble the most powerful of each class, and at the same 
time to secTU’e their and their descendants* allegiance/ 

The details of the scheme of the institution of Poligars as given in the 
chronicles are thus condensed by. Nelson. There were 72 bastions to the 
fort of Madura and each one of them was now formally placed in charge of 
a particular chief who was bound for himself and his heirs to keep his post 
at all times and under all circumstances. He had to pay a fixed annual 
tribute and to supply besides a quota of cavalry and troops and maintain 
peace over a particular tract of country. In return he was given charge of a 
number of villages proportioned to his rank as well as the title of 
Palaiyakdran (Poligar), besides other valuable gifts and privileges. The 
soui'ces of Nelson’s information are now somewhat discounted in tlieir histori- 
cal value. All that can be regarded as probable is that the existence of 
the Poligars as a class dates from the period of the commencement of the I’ulo 
of the Nayakas. Very few of the Zamindars (the principal exception is the 
Sethupathi of Bamnad) can claim that their estates or chief-ships were con- 
ferred upon them, prior to the Nayaka period by the old Pandya Jangs 


* The term poU^ar ie peeuUtir to the M&dras Pre&vdeuoy ; and “ the persons so called 
were properly subordinete feudal oliiefs ocoupyisg tracts more or less wild and generally 
of predatory habits in former days: they are now mticli the same as Znmiiidars in tiio 
higheet use of the term. The word is Tamil Pahiyahdrun, tbo bolder of a Pilniynm 
or leudal estate j Tel. PdUgadu; and thence Mohr. Pakgar; the English form being Uo 
doubt taken from one of the two latter ”.—1016 and Burnell— flobso/i-Jobson— New 
edition by W. Croolce (1903, p. 718). In Tamil tiie word Palaiyam means the country or 
district of a feudal chieftain— n camp, or town, or village surrounded with stones; and 
Pdlaiyappattu means a town or village governed by o Poligar or bis estate. fM. 
TVinslow: A CbmpTchenshc Tamil and Engltsh Dhiionary of 2Ztp?i and Low Tamil (1802), 
p. 706.) 

Poligar according to Wilson (A Glossary of Judicial and Pevenue Terms of Jiiitish 
Indio; 1855; p. 391) means a petty chieftain in the south of India especially in Kninato, 
occupying chiefly tracts of hill and forest, subiect to pay tribute and service to the 
paromomit state, but seldom paying citbor, and moro or less independent, subsisting in 
a great measure by plunder .... these have now subsided into peaceable Innd-holdom. 

The Poligars founded by the djiinsty of the Mndura Naynks are known by the name 
of Soutlieni Poligars^ many of them are of the Toticr caste and prescire the langungo of 
their ancestors ns distinct from that of the Tamils. (Pid<> Mark Wilics: Ilislor'ical 
Sketches of the South of India in an attempt to trace the Sisfory of Mysoor; 2nd Bdn., 
Vol. I, p. 34, note.) 

Caldwell gives the literal moaning of Piifatpalrdi’n ns the holder of n camp and 
secondly as the holder of a barony or military tenure. The English seem to have token 
their favourite name Poligar. not from the Tamil Pdlaiyakdra, hut from the Telugu 
Pdlegddu. or the Canarcso Pulegara, the meaning of which is the same. Similnrly the 
Anglo-Indian word PoUain (Poligar’s holding) is derived rntlior from flic Tolugu Pnlemu 
than from the Tamil Palayam. (History of Tinnereny—p. 58.) According to the Pifih 
Pepori from the Select Committeo on the Affairs of the East India Company (1S12), 
Vol. 11. Madras Presidency— the Poligars were niHitary chieftains hearing a strong 
alfiiiity to the Zamindars of the Northern Circars, whose origin may he traced to similar 
events and causes. Some wore leaders of handitti or frccbooter.s, others derived their 
descent from ancient rainhs or from those who hold high ofhccs of trust under the Hindu 
dynasties (erf, of 1866, Vol. IT, pp. 88^). 

*R. Caldwell— A Poliiibal and General jffwfory of the Diairiet of TinneveUy; 1881, 
pp. 67>-5S. 
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A list of tlie names of tie oliiefs actually appointed ly Tisvanatla and 
Ariyanatha can le made out fiom tie materials contained in 'Wavd’e Survey 
and in tie two lists pnblisled in Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscrtyts 
(Tol. n, pp. 160-8) as well from an nnpullisled Macienzie Manuscript. 
Many of these chiefs are called Mayakkars*'; one is a Reddiyar, another is a 
Tondaimanar and others are Kaunder, Servai, Tevar, and Rayanar. The 
actual numher must hare frequently fluctuated. Taylor’s list divides the 
fiefs into nine sections, beginning with the kingdom of Malayalam (Travah- 
core) and the principalities of Ramnad, Sivaganga, and Pudukkotta, which 
were “ like adopted children of the Madura Government Ramnad was 
founded in the year 1605 by Muthukrishnappa rather restored to the ancient 
line of the SMiuyaihis — guardians of the Isthmus of Rameswara, (accord- 
ing to the manuscript history of the Camataha Governors, and the account of 
the Sethupathis, translated by Taylor and the historical memorandum fur- 
nished to Nelson by Ponnuswamy Thevan, the then manager of the Zamin- 
dari). The ancient line of the Sethupathis had always been dependent on 
the Pandju and had been in existence for eentmies before Sadeika Thevan 
lldaiyan Sethupathi was crowned as Sethupathi by the Nayak; and Sivaganga 
was an oS-shoot from^lamnad; and it dates ns a Zamindari only from about 
1730 A. D. i from which time Ramnad came to be known as the Great Marava, 
and Sivaganga as the lesser Maiava or Kdlukottai. The Tondaimans of Puduk- 
kotta got first into prominence on account of their services to the Nayaks ; and 
Pudukkottai was given the same rank as Travancore, Ramnad, and Siva-_ 
ganga — these four being called the " adopted sons of the Rings of Madura ”, 
while the other chieftains were caRed Palaiyakara servants. 

Dr. Caldwell condemns the system of poligars as having been productive 
of great evil; for down to tlie period of their final subjeotiomand submission 
to British authority in 1801, whenever they were not at war with the cen- 
tral power, they were at war with one another; and it was rarely possible to 
collect from them the tribute or revenue due to the central authority without 
a display of military force which added greatly both to the unpopularity and 


* Tho Tottiyfivs are, according to H. A. Stuart, writing in the Madras CensMs ScpoH 
of 1891, a caste of Telugu cultivators settied in the districts of Madura,- Tinnevelly, 
Coiinbatoro, and Salem ; and they are probably the descendants of Poligars and soldiers 
ol the Nnyakkan Kings of VijajTinagar who conquered the Madura countiy about the 
beginning of the 16th century. The traditional story of their migration to the Madura 
•fljstrict It given iji several of the Mackenzie Jlaouscripts. They are also called 
Kimibiilaiinns, and tlmy reverence the Pongu Tree (Pongnmia Slabra) and believe thom- 
(leives to ha^'e originally lived north of the Tungabhndra rivei- from where they migrated 
and tool.- service under the Kings of Vijayanagnr. There are two sections of them, culti- 
vators and petty Zaniindars and those who wander about begging and doing monial work. 
They arc divided into endogamous sects, and tlielr most imjiorbnnt sub-divisions corro- 
f-pond to the Tclugu Gollns and TerrngoUas. (Thurston and Pangaclmri— Castes and 
Tribes of South India, 1909, Vol. YIl, jip. 183-197.) 

’ Besides the first section comprising these, the second section contains the pdtaiyans 
of Ariyatur (Mnlava Rayar or Nninnr) Turniyur (Reddiyar), Jluppniyur, Kulattur, and 
K.ittalur— Perambur. In the succeeding sections nro included tn© pdhiyanu of Periya- 
kulani, Sivagin. Eltaiyapumm, Seitur, UUnmalaij Kndambur, Maniacchi, Talnivnnkotfcfli, 
■Shigampatti, Urkadn, Kuruvikkulam, Palani, etc. The list should have been subject 
to perpetual ilucluatinns, being " increased or diminished witli the absence or existence 
of any one preponderating power among tliem”. Wilton’s Historical Shetch of the 
fiinodem of Pandya (Eng. Tamil 43. 
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■the expense of the collection The Poligai consideied his teiritoi'j is it 
Pdham or encampment, and the Kayah rulers and their successors (the 
Ifairabs) did not attempt to exercise or even to claim the right of exeicising 
civil or criminal junsdietion in the limits of his poligars’ dominions If his- 
tribute ueie paid and his feudatory' sent him assistance in his wars, his 
demands were satisfied ‘ 

In ihe time of the famous Tirumala Nayat, (1623 59) the greater part of 
the lands constituting the several teriitoiies imder his lule neie held as iiiili- 
tan fiefs by the Poligars, the Sethupathi of Eamnad (the Gieat llaiava of 
early Anglo-Indian histoiians) did him homage, but paid no tribute, and 
themler of Travancoie paid tribute only when compelled, and the others veie 
held under a fairly firm grip 

Every considerable toivn and village m the Xaj ah Eingdom was fortified 
and garrisoned with regular troops, aitillery, tiained elephants and horses; 
and a ialaXartan was in charge of the defences of each town and responsible 
for its safety Madura was also under a Aalnkartan who commanded the 
ganison and the police of the capital and became a most powerful ofilcial 
before the commencement of the 18th century The Poligars in order to per- 
form then military' duties effectually, were to Keep in perpetual leadmess a 
kind of militia pioperly equipped for service and ready to taU the field at a 
moment's notice “ This militia was exceedingly numerous, in fact nearly 
all the able bodied lyots lesideut in the Poligai’s dominion', ueie militia men 
and liable to be called out uhenevei there was danger of invasion oi a pios- 
pect of foreign service ” Some of the nobles othei thnn the Poligaie, who 
lived at the capital, held laige estates subyeot to military service and main- 
tained regiments of infantry and cavalry Some of the Poligars were placed 
in authority over others and they were made answerable for the good conduct 
of their subordinates Thus the Sethupathi of naiiimd was the head of a 
section of them, the Poligai of Diudigal was the chief of 18 Poligais and 
“ occupied a most distinguished position in the time of Tiiumnla ” lien- 
ecci troops weie required by the Ifnyak for militaiy opeiations the Duhninf 
(Dnlahirtan) of Madura sent lequisitions to such and such Poligars, to fuinish 
so many armed men uithin a certain time, t] e Poligus Imniediateh '<eut lonnd 
oiders to the dalakmUins and headmen of the touns and ullage'., and on the 
dai limed, oi soon afterwards, the levies uere leadi foi sen no iinl in 
maicbing order In times of pressing necessiti the Sethupathi nid eieiy 
gieat leader of men in the kingdom would be called to nrni«, iiid swarms of 
tioops would hiiiry to the king's assistance from eierv quarter The soldiers 
of tlo’ Poligars weie mostly ryots supporting them'elves In lands giantcd In- 
tlieiii rent-free on condition of rendering military service and leceiitd orl" 
liatta when on march, while the expense of maintaining them in efficiency 


* j\ sen coasutcrel to portion of the country soulh of Trichiiiopolc Usd thus piicwnt 
into the hniids of the Potipars Hsrilh anything rcmiinod in the hands of the soienign 
in the tl idlira and Jlindigul rogioni, while nil the coiintn north of the Tainrnp-’riini 
riier was in the hands of Poligar* The Palanam organisation likewase spread int J the 
Carnatic and Mi's' re regions as welt 
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•was Tery trifling. The defects of such an organisation have been well pointed 
out by Nelson.® * 

The Poligar’s men esercised police duties not only in their own villages , 
but presumed to protect the property of the inhabitants and travellers in the 
Adjoining villages and roads. This extension of authority wholly based on 
■encroachment was converted into a pretext, for the most severe oppressions 
of the people in the form of fees and ready money collections They also 
•claimed rights over lands in the circar villages which they presumed to hold 
ns rent-free. This was partially caused by tbe fact that the Pollam lands 
■were indiscriminately intermixed in many places with the circar villages and 
to some extent caused by the Poligars being allowed by the Nawab’s Govern- 
ment to farm the lands in those villages. They frequently ejected the ryots 
from the lands of which they themselves held the inam rights and acquired a 
permanent interest in the kaual villages. 

"When the Poligars of the Carnatic including the Southern Districts were 
transferred to the control of the Company in 1792 by a ti^eaty concluded with 
the Nawab/^ the Company regarded them as usurpers of authority, but sub- 


* Apart trom the lack of trauuiLg and dlsolpUne ckaracterUtic of Buck troops they 
were kept in order only so long as their leadet^ continned to ho animated hy a common 
hope of plunder and personal advancement, or restrained by ft common fear of the 
enemy, or of the king's venaeance. A jealous quarrel among the leading chiefs or the 
retirement from the scene of action of one or two Poligars, oho fancied themselves 
slighted or iU-used, would be amply sudicient to break up a force in the presence of the 
enemy or even in the very hour of success. Omsequently however numerous mi^t he 
the king’s battalions, however brave bu generals and officers, he could never foi* a single 
moment feel absolutely safe or regard even tbe slightest indications of disaffection with 
indifference. Dus was a fatal obstaole in the way or Madura becoming a hrst-rate Hindu 
Power and ultimately as we sbalTsee, contribute not a UUle to the cringing about her 
downfall”. {The ilfadum Countri/, A ifan'ual; Part III, p. 158). 

“The power exercised by the Poligars of the Oamntic (the dominions of Nawah 
Muhammad AH) in regard to police and the manner in which it was exercised either 
to raise revenue or to augment their influence is described in tho report of Hr. Lushing- 
ton, the Collector of thePoligar Pesheush in the Southern Districts, dated 20th August 
1799. The Foli^rs collected two sorte of fees, ns district-watchers and village-watchers. 
TIio villngo fees known as Tallum Sdval were oi a much older creation than the Poligar’s 
influence and authority, “ being coevol uith the establislunent of villages and constitut- 
ing the feud for tlie support of the talliars or officers of police The Poligars had so 
encroached upon aud assumed these righte tiuit more thau four-fiftlis of wie villages 
in Tinnevclly had come under their influence and their peons had superseded the talliars 
or retained them on condition of receiving from them a share of their perquisites. The . 
Ddsha Kaval or district watohing-fe^ originated m^er from a grant of the ruler or 
from the voluntary action of the vilUigers, who, being unable to protect themselves, sub- 
mitted to such contributions. In later' times these were levied fay tho Poligars from 
defenceless vittngers as the price of forbearing to plunder them. 

“ These contributions consisted in paymente of money, grain, plough, or cattle, and 
various other articles, and were made by armed poons detached from the fort or the 
FoUgar for that p'urposo j they were not regulated by any fixed principle ; but tho amount 
depended upon tlie conscience of the Poligar i and nben tho payment^ of them was resisted 
or not quickly submittrf to it was enforced by torture pna the whip ; the whole village 
was put into confinement; eveiw occupation was interdicted, the cattle pounded, and 
tho inhabitants taken captive into the pollam lands or murdered .... The fees and 
collections thus made on account of the police, wore exclusive of other assessments to 
which tho inhahiwinte of the neighbouring circar villages were subject equally with those 
in tho pollams, under various pretences such ns hunting, batta, marriage expenses, 
and presents Tftc Fifth Hcport from the Select Committee on the Afiairs of the East 
Imlm Company (1812), Vol, n, Madras Presidemy (1800 edn.), pp. 89-SO. 

_ Schedule No. 1, showing tho list of Foltmin with tho amount of their rcspoctivo 
tributes or poslicush, according to tho 5th article of tho treaty and article 3 empowering 
the Company to garrison all the forts in and oxorciso full authority over the Carnatic 
in AifrAMon.— .1 CoUcefion of Treaties, Ertgagemenis. and Sanads relating io India and 
fhe Naqhhounng Countries, Vol, X (4tb pp. 49 and 64-55). 
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ject to the Ifawab whose camp they were bomad to attend whenever they were 
summoned with a military force proportioned to their power and territoiy. 
They had been a perpetual source of violence and distraction to the weak gov- 
ernment of the liawah upon whose officers they frequently retaliated. He had! 
frequently tried to interfere with them but not to much purpose. As early aS' 
1756, i.e., soon after Muhammad All was firmly established in the Nawabship,. 
the English resolved to take more decisive action with regard to the political 
settlement of the Madura and Tinnevelly country. Orme describes in a detail- 
ed and admirable manner the desultory warfare that had to be waged by the 
“ Company officers, Caillaud and Yusuf Elan, who, according to Malcolm, 
was the bravest and ablest of the native soldiers that ever served the English in 
India ” — against the Poligars and their tools, the Mussalman adventurers 
from the Nawab’s court. In 1760 Hyder Ali, having made a secret alliance 
with the French, fought with some Poligars whose estates lay between Dindigul 
(already in the possession of Mysore) and Trichinopoly. Yusuf Khan made 
himself very powerful in Madum, subdued most of the Poligars, over-ran 
the Sivaganga and Eamnad countries and even eiacted tribute from the Bajah 
of Travancore. The capture of Pondicherry by the English in January 
1761 and the departure of Mahfuz Khan, the rebellious brother of the Nawab, 
from the Tinnevelly country where he was so long giving trouble, had' 
damped the rebellious ardour of very many Poligars. The subsequent 
rebellion of Yusuf Khan, his besiegement in Madura by an army of English 
soldiers and Maravas, and his subsequent execution which at this distance of 
time seems all but inexcusable, should not blind us to the fact that it was for 
the first time during his governorship of Madura, the tribute from the Poligars 
was regularly collected, the property of individuals was secured from the 
depredations of the Kallars (the Colleries of Orme) and the public revenue 
was greatly augmented.^^ 

The subsequent administration of the Madura country under the Kawab- 
continued to be troubled as before, while the situation grew worse after 
Hyder’s celebrated invasion of the Carnatic in 1780, The campaign of Col. 
Fullarton in 1783 info the country south of Trichinopoly following on the 
Assignment Treaty of 1781 produced some quiet as was reflected in his report 
of 1785 on the state of the country.'’ 

After the Company took up the managemnt of the Garnatic, the Court of 
Directors issued a despatch in 1795 in which they entered into a very full 
discussion of the principles underlying the treaty of 1792 and of the rights 
acquired by the Madras Government to reform the administration of the 
Poligar possessions. An interesting report was submitted by the Board of 
Bevenue on this subject in 1797 and a minute was afterwards recorded by 
Lord Hobart in which he pointed out to the Court of Directors the means by 
which the Poligars might be rendered useful subjects and obedient tributaries 
of the British Government. The Directors expressed their agreement with- 

“John Sullivan’s Iratts tipm India, 179S (p. 142), quoted as Appendix F in S. 
Ohnrlcs Hill’s Ynsuf Khan, the Bebel Cammandant; (1614). 

« A view 0 / the PajlH/i intercsis in India (Republished in Madras in 1807). 
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•the views of Lord Hobart, and in the despatch of 5th June 1799 insisted on 
“the absolute suppression of the military power of the Poligars and on the 
-substitution of a pecuniai'y tribute, more proportionate than the ordinary 
peshcush to the revenues of their pollams, and more adequate to the public 
demands for defraying the expenses of general protection and government 
The Collectors of the Southern and Western Poligar countries were ordered 
to report fully on the military establishments of the Poligars and the mode 
of their maintenance as well as on the revenue and other resources of each 
Poligar, and on the nature of the various oppressions to which the inTiabitants 
were subjected. The events preceding Major Bannei’man’s expedition on 
the so-called Bannerman-Poligar War which centred round the conduct of 
Kattaboma Hayak, the Poligar of Panjalam-Kuricbi, convinced Government 
that the time had come to fully and finally vindicate their authority, and quell 
the rebellious spirit that was beginning to spread ; but they temporised a little 
till Seringapatam was taken and their anxieties had vanished. Major Banner- 
man restored peace in some measure; but -within two years -there had to be 
waged another Poligar War which has been well described in the Military 
ScmitiisceMes of General Welsh who was Staff Officer to the Commander 
throughout the campaign. After the final suppression of this rebellion Gov- 
ernment in a proclamation dated 1st December 1801 suppressed the use of all 
weapons of defence and promised besides a general amnesty a permanent 
assessment to the Poligars on the principles of Zamindari Tenure. According 
to Bishop Caldwell, writing in 1881, the most remarkable of the changes 
brought about is that of the Poligar himself. “ The Poligar has become a 
Zamindar and has changed his nature as well as his name. One can scarcely 
believe it possible that the peaceful Kayaka and Morava Zemindars of the 
present day are the lineal descendants of those turbulent and apparently un- 
tameable chiefs of whose deeds of violence and daring the history of the last 
century is BO full. One asks also: can it be really true that the peaceful 
liayaka r 3 'ofs of the present day are the lineal descendants of those fierce 
retainers of the Poligars? The change brought amongst the poorer classes of 
the Maravas is not perhaps quite so complete, but many of -them have merged 
(heir traditional occupation of -watclmien in the safer and more reputable 
occupation of husbandmen; and it may be fairly said of the majority of the 
members of this caste, that though once the terror of the country, they are 
now as amenable to law and reason as any other class 


The Expansion Wars of Venkatapa Nayaha of Ikeri. 

(By Eev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A!) 

There is a period of absolute darkness in the history of Karnataka, when the 
Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara was on the wane, after the glory of the reign of 


A PoUtieal and Ocacml Sistorf o{ tie Shtrici o/ finnevefiy (p. 219). 



Vefikata II Iiad faded away through the iatervention of one of his wives and. her 
brother ^ In the midst of such a general obscurity we hear of struggles of arms, 
cries of anguish and shoutings of victory. Such martial noises find an echo in the 
accounts of the travellers of those days and particularly in Pietro della Valle, as 
well as in some of the local poems. But the whole period can be elucidated by a 
study of documents contained in the Portuguese Government Archives at Pangim, 
The Portuguese had several small forts on the coast of Kanara and their Captains 
or Governors used to send accounts of the state of the neighbouring countries to 
the Viceroy of Goa. 

Two of these accounts are of special interest for us. They were written in the 
years 1629 and 1630. I propose to publish first the original Portuguese text, 
and then an English translation of the same. Some brief comments appended at 
the end will help the reader to identify places and facts. 


PlBSI DoOUMEST— A jf EXTRACT OF AK ACOOIWT SENT TO THE POETCOtlESE VlCBBOr 
FROM Eanaba in 1629. 

Portuguese Original. 

" Para. V. Ex.'ver. 

” Eelacao dos Eeis Visinhos Deque por ora pasea e contao. 

” Vencatapanaique Eey visinho as fortalezas de Onor, Barcelor, e Mangalor das 
partes do Canara auera dons meses que he raorto, e Ihe sucede o ncto chamado Veru- 
badra naique de idade de 24 annos e oomo este Vencatapanaique tinha tornado 
m.‘“ terras do''tros Beys visinhos, ellespveremortoandaoleuantados cujo extenso 
he 0 seg.*” contra as tr.“ deste Vencatapanaique 0 Bey de Bas8u(npatao) por nome 
Amapa naiq filho de Quenga por Ihe tomar o dito Vencatapanaique as tr.™ e Icmite 
de smeoenfta) mil pagodes, e este auera none annos q Ihes tomou, e do Eey Vencata- 
dtenaique de Belar, q“ tinha oazada hua irmao sun c6 hii f ." deste Vencatapanaique 
0 qual he ja morto, antes q o pay, e potq Ihe pedia q Ihos tornasse as sues tr.” clle 
nao quis, e ora de lemite de quorenta mil pagodes, e este Eey ora condos (lona)tado, 
Eaganatanaique Eey de Sunda q° Ihe tem tomodo o lemite das tr.” delle de doze 
mil pagodes gautaorer Eei de Bcliguim Ihc tinha tornado o limite de sem mil pagodes 
do Eey Banguel the te tornado o limite, c todo sejn Eeino de cento e vintc c since 
mil pagodes c este Eey faz ora in.*° diantarsc, e cudcrcitar c6 Vencatapanaique, e 
sens hcrdr.°‘ do Eey chanter tem tornado o limite de suas tr.” perlo de dez mil pagodes, 
e assy torn tornado o limite das tr,“’de mcrcadorcs principais de Barcelor de slncocnta 
mil pagodes, do Eey hona Canbolim Ihc tem tornado o limite das tr. * de {cm nnl 
pagodes, e De Beiradeuy Eainha de Ancola tern tornado todo o sou limite do trc 2 cnto^ 
mil pagodes, e da Eainha de Guercopa tc tornado o limite todo de vinte sinco mil 
pagodes, e este Vencatapanaique a resp.‘’ de tomar os Ecinos destas ambas cs 
Eainhas q' fleao sendo visinhas a el Eey Idahxa Ibe paga o Veiicatapanaiqtributo, 
cm cada anno trinta mil pagodes, todos estes Eej's estfio alenantados contra Virabn- 
daranaiq a resp‘" da morte do Vencatapanaique, o estao jutados de se pclejarc, c 

^ CJ. Heras, The Aravidu DjinaSti/ ViiauamSaTa, I, pp. BOO-'O-. 
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fazere toda a qnena contra as terras do dito Venoatapanaiqiie, e pede favor a ests 
estado e era vindo este anno ptezente, hn embaxador de Vencatapanai'que p“ fazer 
o contrato da pimenta, e visitar ao senior Conde VRey.” 

English Translation, 

Jor Y. E.'s information. 

An account of tbs Neigiboniing Kings and of the things that occur and are 
narrated now. 

“ Vencatapanaique, the King whose 'kingdom borders on the fortress of Onor, / 
Barcelor and Mangalor of the country of Canara, died two months ago, and was 
succeeded by a grand-son named Verubadra Naiqne aged 2d years. Now as this 
Vencatapanaique had in his lifetime captured many lands belonging to other neigh- 
bouring kings, after his death all these petty chiefs have risen against the Idngdom 
of this Vencatapanaique (Virabhadra Nayaka ?). The king of Basauapatao, named 
Amapa Naiq, eon of Qucnga, whom the said Vencatapanaique deprived of his lands 
valued at fifty thousand pagodes nine years ago ; and King Vencatadrenaique of 
Belsr, who had married one of his sisters to a eon of this Vencatapanaique, (who 
died before his father] , had asked him to return the lands seized, which were valued 
at forty thousand pagodes, but this demand was refused. And this King now 
rebelled together with the two following ones : Raganatanaique, King of Sunda, 
from whom he has seized twelve thousand pagodes worth of lands ; and 
Gantaorer King of Beh'guim, from whom he had seized a hundred pagodes worth 
of territory. Moreover the King Banquet who has been deprived by him of lands 
worth a hundred and twenty-five thousand pagodes is now advancing in array of 
battle against Vencatapanaique and his heirs. King Chanter also from whom he 
seized lands valued nearly ten thousand pagodes and King Hona Cambolim who 
has been deprived of lands estimated at a hundred thousand pagodes, and Beiradouy 
Queen of Ancola who was stolen three-hundred thousand pagodes ; and the Queen 
of Gueroopa who had lost her all land worth tu’cnfy-iive thousand pagodes. And 
then Vencatapanaique for having taken the kingdoms of these two Queens, who are 
on the boundaries of the territory ot King Idalxa, pays an annual tribute to the 
latter consisting of a thousand pagodes. All these kings have now rebelled against 
Virabadacanaiq after the death of Vencatapanaique, and they have taken an oath 
to fight and maibh on the kingdom of the smd Vencatapanaique, who is demanding 
help from me. And in the current year an Ambassador of Vencatapanaique came 
to settle the contract about the pepper and to pay a visit to the Senior Conde 
Viceioy/' 

Bangim Archives, Monedes do Reino, No. 12, Ano de 1629, Polios 448-149. 

Seooxd Doctoiekt— Akoiher Acoodkt sent to the Vioeeot rnojt Kanaea, 1G30. 

Portuguese Original. 

" 0(tde)na5ao das cousas socedidas neste Canara (p‘) uer o aor Condo de linharcs 
Vizo Roy da yndia. A vintc e sete annos que o Rey Ventacapa Naique conquistou 
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todos os Beisos e terras desta costa de Canata e de sen gon^o sogeitando os leis, e 
Tainlias e balalas a quern tomou todos seus tizouios fazendo Ihe em todos estes aimos 
ni.'“ tiranias, athe que faleceo na sua cidade de daoguery em des dias do mes de 
nouembro d 629. Em que logo foy aleuantado por Bey seu neto Virabadamaique 
man^ebo de vinte annos m.^ dado a dilicias e maos custumes. 

” E tanto que foi sabido da morie do dito Ventacapanaique loguo o rey ydalcao 
-mandou seu Embaxador por nome Mira : a o dito rey e Ibe pidio Ibe dece noue 
milbbis de ouro e siuco alifautes e duzentos cauaUos arabios e Ihe pagasg mais oitenta 
anil pagodes q el Bey seu avo Ihe deuia de dous annos das parias q Ihe nao pagou e q 
tao bem largasse logo todos os reinos e terras q sen avo tinha tomadas aos refs rainhas 
« balalas da costa deste Canara, e de seu gonfSo e oo esta embaxada tao rezoluta 
fleou este rey Virabadamaiq m.*’ emfadado e respondeo a ella que Ihe daria trezentos- 
mil pagodes q hera hu miMo mas q o dito rey ydalcao o avia de ayudar contra os q 
'Se Ihe hinhao ya aleuantados ; reposia de que o oito embaxador nao foy satisfeito 
.de q se entende avera entre estes dous reis grande guerra se nao viere a consorto 
pello tempo em diante. 

” E tao bem se leuantou logo o Bey da Snnda contra este Bey Virabadamaique 
uindo entrando, suas fronteiras co m.'* gente de p6 e de cauallu e abfantes ao que 
ae acudio e ouue grande, batalha onde moreo m.^ gente de parte a parte e ficao de 
prezente em campo oontinuando sua guerra. 

” Agora sea firma q o Bey de biligny esta confederado c6 esto rey de snnda 
pera ambos vnidos fozere a guerra a este rey Virabadamaique. 

” Tao bem he serto q o Bey de Battapatao e o Bey de belur cstao ambos con- 
iederados contra este rey Virabadamaique e q estao ya entrados em suas terras cu 
grande poder, e q Ihe tomarao ya a fortz.* de argay em q Ihe metarao m.*“ gentec 
.cauallos e nesta querra £cao ambos contmuando. 

” 0 Bey da serra ueyo tao bem co poder contra o oito Virabadamaique este rey 
be m.'° grande capita o e em pessoa uejo cm demanda do ezercito deste Bey Vira- 
badarnaiq de que hera general Virapanaiq e em batalha o desbaratou matando Ihc 
m.*" gente de pe e de cauallo e Ihe tomou hu ab’fante e trinta cauallos e este general 
lueio fugmdo, e se meteo firido ua fortz.* de Baguanor. 

” 0 que sabido por este rey Virabadamaique mandou logo contra este rey da 
aerra outro oyzeroito e por general delle, a sidilinganaiq co m.*“ gente de pe e de 
.cauallo, a que 0 dito rey da serra esperou co batalha e o desbaratou e firio e Ihe matou 
.0 Capitao mor de sua dianteira e m.** gente de pe e de cauallo e este Capitao mor se 
chamaua timana naique pessoa de importancia, e o dito general fugio do Campo c 
, m.*’ mal fcrido so foi a Cidade doagueiy, e co es(tBs) (duas) perdas ficon o poder 
.deste rey Virabadamaique mais dcmenu(ido). 

” Estes reis sao os q peleiao co este rey do Gate p* suna e fdo be mandao ayuda 
.a esta gente do Gate p° baixo. 

” 0 Bey de bamguel esta aleuantado contra o dito rey Virabadamaique e o rey de 
palpare e o rey de mayzur Ihe dao ajuda tao bem estao aleuantados contra o mesmo 
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rey a rainla de olala e a rainlia de Carnate o rey de gunbia e o ley de nereguy e o 
rey agilara e o rey de Ymuztir e o xey de Calbator nouam.^ agora Croado por Eey 
de batecalla feito pello pouo a poucos dias e o balala de guedumardady e o balala 
de manypary e o balala de doltady e o balala de Color e o balala de penobur e o 
balala de pedanar e o balala de bedrete e o balala de ermala e o balala de Capy e o 
balala de Catapary e o balala de nelebor e o balala de obitypary e o balala de Belor 
e 0 balala de condegre e o balala de Mudrady e o balala de hebery e o balala de 
biretor e o balala de tomboso e o balala de anagy e o balala de tagrette e o balala 
de berar e o balala de gololer e a rainha de sauia e o pouo de baguaner e o pouo de 
quelanar e o pouo das terras do Cauduly e a balala de agoube e o balala de mutur 
e 0 balala de mallor e o balala de modiear e o balala de adoliy e o balala de luuloly 
e 0 balala de Vitala e este pouo de Barcellor de Sima. 

” B todos os sobreditos reis rainhas e balalas ficao c6 yurados e aliados Vnidos 
contra o dito Virabadamaique e Ibe faze todos guerra pera cada bu delles tornar a 
ficar CO 0 que dantes bera seu q Ibes foy tornado tiranicam*® pello Rey Ventacapauai- 
que e todos estes ficao peleiando por varias partes e te ja todas as fortz.‘^®‘de serguo 
postas em aperto e os passes dos Gates todos tornados e fortificados p® uao podere 
vir aboixo os socorros de mau.*® que do Oanboroto a Ibe batecalla esfca ya tudo ale- 
uantado, e ya o rey Virabadamaique dos Gates p.® baiso nao be sor de prezente de 
nada e esta tao apertado que se entende nao podera ia mais restaurar o perdido 
saluo, esta gente confederada contra ellc se tornar a desunii* que em tal caso tomarao 
a virar as cousas em seu fauor porque be Eey m.*® rico estes confederados contra 
clle m.*® pobres, isto be o que se passa na yerdade entre esta canalba. 

” Esta ylha do Canbuly t6 diias legoas pequenas de comprido e bu terfO de Icgoa 
de largo t6 fennosas Varzeas que be serto dare de colheta cada bano vintc mil fardos 
do arcs, tern e fermosos palmares sendo esta ilha de sua mag.^® sera de grande 
bem pera este estado a Respeito de se passar a ella esta fortz.® q nao esta m.*° segura 
por Rezao de q fazendo o juimygo bfi boluarte no lugar mais estreito desta barra 
nao podera entrar nada por ella ne se podera secorer esta forts.® se nao por embar- 
qua96es 31 *® ligeiras e piquenas, e estando esta fortz." na dita ylha a todo tempo se 
Ibe pode meter o socorro pella costa braua, e quando assy se fapa se seguiao melhor 
os mantim.* ® que uao doste porto p.® essa ddadc cousa que Ibe be tao nepessaria, c 
tao bem se poderao tirar deste porto cada anno mil e quinbentos Caudis de pim.*® 
por moderado presso como ya em outro tempo se tirarao c de mais disto m.*®® nfartros 
de toda a forte e m,*® salitre, fero e asso e Outauias cousas todas que o estado niio 
esenza. 


E tao bem poderao aver nesta ylha e seus limites m.*®* isquipa96e5 do morin- 
beiros pera as Armadas dc renio do estado com que se possao escuzar as de terra 
fimic c c 5 isto so evita nao tcro os Malaunrcs cstas esqiiipa96es dc marinbeiros 
p"' seus nauios dondo be serto as u6 buscar ; 


’ j saiigiii9eis armados cm setembro c andaro Ibc 

. laio de Cnnanor a Ihe esta fortz.® sera a mayor guerra q se pode fazer a todo o* 
malauar, a quern se impidiriio os mantimentos q destas partes Ihe uuo, e tao bem 
ivio poderao ieuar as ditas iscj'pa9oes do marinbeiros. 
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- ” Tera sua Mag/' de rendim.‘° nesta yita de fores della e de outra rendas des 
mil Xes dr.° bastante p" o sostento da dita fortz.” e polio tempo emdiante sera 
■este rendim.*'’ m.'° mayor morm.*' quoando Delia se fapa alfandiga. 

” E p.“ na ocaaiao prezente se poder senhoriar esta ylha se podera fazer co 
menos oabedal e poder deque nSqua se pudera fazer isto a Eespeito do bom estado 
em q Tes.“ te ordenado as couzas que pareje adiuiDbou e antevio tudo o q o tempo 
podia ordenar no q eu tenho bem semido a sna Mag/' co dib'gencia e m.'° gasto de 
minba fazenda q bey por bem empregada pois Ver.' tao bem tern afeitado no q tanto 
eonvinha ao sern." de sua Mag.' de q entendo fieara este estado m.'” acresentado 
Guarde Nosso sor a pessoa de Tex' m “ annos. Barcellor a 16 de Jan" de 1630. 

” L° de Sousa de m”"." 


English Translation. 

An account of the events that took place in this Canara, for the information of 
the Count of Linhares, Viceroy of India. 

Twenty-seven years ago King Tentaeapa Naigue conquered all the kingdoms 
and countries of this coast of the Canara and its neighbourhood bringing under his 
sway the kings, queens and balalas, whom he despoiled of all their treasures, and for 
all these years oppressed, until he died in his cily of Daoguerg, on the lOtb November, 
1629. In which year, his grandson, Virabaiar Naigue, a youth 20 years old, addicted 
to luxury and bad habits, was proclaimed long. 

And as soon as the death of the said fentacagm Natgtie was made known. King 
Tdalcao {Adil Shah) immediately despatched his ambassador, named Mira, to the 
said king, requesting him to give him 9 millions of gold (pieces), 5 elephants and 
200 Arab horses, and to pay him besides the 80,000 pagodas which the Idng, his 
grand-father owed him for the 2 years of tribute, which he had not paid ; and also 
to evacuate all the kingdoms and countries taken from the kings and queens and 
balalas of this Coast of Canara and its neighbourhood. King TirahadarNaigue 
was extremely annoyed at this arrogant embassy, and replied that he would pay 
300,000 pagodas which amounted to one million, but on the condition that the said 
king Ydaloao {AdU Shah) would help him against those who had already revolted 
—a reply which did not satisfy the said ambassador, from which one can see there 
svill bo a great war between these two kings, unless they come to terras later on. 

The king of Sunda also soon rose against this king Virabadar Naiguc, entering 
his territories with a large number of foot and horse and elephants. Eesistance 
was offered (ne quo se aciidio) and there was a Bcree battle in which great numbers 
fell on either side. They are still holding the field in continuation of the war. 

It is now' afiumed that the king of Biliguim is in league mth this king of Sunda, 
in order to make a joint advance and wage war against this king Virabadar Naiguc. 

It is also true that the king of BaUapalan and the king of Belur ate both leagued 
against this kmg Virabadar Naique, and that they have already invaded his territory 
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TOth a large force and taken from him the fortress of Arguy, when they slew many 
men and horses ; and that both are going on with the war. 

The king of the Serra also marched with an army against the seme Virabadar 
Naique. This king is a very distinguished captain and he came personally in pursuit- 
of the army of this king ViAbadar Naiqve, which was under the command of the- 
general Yirapa Is aiqm, and in a battle he defeated him, slaying many of his people, 
both foot and horse, and capturing one of his elephants and thirty horses, while 
the general himself fled from tiie field and being wounded, took shelter in the fortress 
of Baguanor. 

IrVhen the king Virabadar Naique heard of this, he immediately sent, under the- 
command of Sidilinga Naiqw, another army against this king of the Serra, with a 
large number of foot and horse. The said king of the Serra waited for him and gave 
him battle, routing and wounding him, and slaying besides a large number of foot 
and horse and the chief Captain of his van, named Timara Naique, who was a man 
of consequence ; while the said general himself fled from the field, and, being badly 
wounded, retired to the city of Daogery. With these two losses the power of long 
Virabadar Naique was further crippled. 

These arc the kings who are at war with this long m (ho Upper Ghats, and also- 
send help to the people of the Lmimr Ghats. 

The king of Bamguel has rebelled against the said King Virabadar Naique, and 
the king of Palpare and the long of Maysur are lending him aid. The following 
have also rebelled against the said king : the queen of Olah end the queen of 
Oaruale, the king of Gtmbia and the king of Nereguy, and the king Agilara and the 
long of Umiitur and the king of Oalhalor, now again crowned as king of BatecaVa 
elected by the people a few days ago ; and the balala of Guedumardady and the balala 
of Manypary and the balala of DoJtady and the balala of Color and the balala of 
Penabm and the balala of Pedauar and the balala of Bedrele and the balala of Kwiolo 
and the balala of CapiJ and the balala of Calapary and the balala of Nplebor and the- 
balala of Chitypary and the balala of Bdor and the balala of Condegre and the balala. 
of Mudrady and the balala of Eebeiy and the balala of Uirdor and the balala of 
Tomboso and the balala of Anagy and the balala of Tagrette and the balala of Herar 
and the balala of Gololer and the queen of Saura and the people of Bagmner and the- 
pcople of Quelanar and the people of the lands of Canduly and the balala of Agoube' 
and the balala of Mtitur and the balala of Mallor and the balala of Modicar and the- 
balala of Adolly and the balala of MMy and the balala of Vitala and this people of 
Upper Barcdlor. 

And all the aforementioned kings, queens and balalas have conspired and formed 
an alliance against the said Virabadar Naique and all harass him -with war, that 
each one of them might recover and keep what was once Ids own and which had been 
unjustly VETCsted from them by king V eulacapa Naique. And afi these engage bom rm 
different sidc-s, and have already bkekaded the fortresses of Serguo, and taken and 
forlified all the passes of the Ghats, to prevent help coming down ; so that, from tho- 
Canhorolo 1o Baiccalla, everything is in revolt and King Virabadar Naique is no 
nlogt-r master of anything helm the Ghats, and is in such straits that ho thinks he- 
'vill no more bo able to recover his losses, unless these people who ate leagued. 
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against him should again he divided among themselves ; when matters might tnim 
in his favour, since the king is very rich, and these leagued against him very poor 
—this is what really goes on amongst this rabble. i 

This island of Oambolim is two leagues in length and one-third of a league in 
breadth. It has lovely paddy-flelds, which, certainly yield a yearly crop of 20,000' 
bags of rice, as also many beautiful palm-groves. It will be of great use to the 
state if this island comes into the possession of His Majesty, that thither might be 
transferred this fortress which is not quite safe, for, in case the enemy sets up a 
bulwark at the point where this rim is narrowest, it will be impossible for anything 
to enter it, or to bring reinforcements to this fortress, except by very light and small 
boats, whereas, in case this fortress stands on this island it will be possible at any 
moment to send it aid by the deserted coast. By this step it will also be possible 
better to secure the provisions that go from this harbour to that City— a thing very 
essential to it,— and also it will be possible to take from this harbour a yearly load 
of 1,500 Ehandis of pepper at a moderate price, as formerly ; and besides this, many 

of all classes, with much nitre, iron and steel, and all things- 

with which the State cannot dispense. 

And also there will be found in this island many sailors for the royal fleets of the 
State, which will make it possible to dispense with those of the metropolis ; this 
will prevent the Makbaris from having these sailors for their ships, for it is well 
known that they come here to take them. 

And if from this harbour there should sally forth, in September, twelve armed 
Sanguifeis, and scour the seas between Gamnor and this fort, till the month of May, 
it will be the best kiud of war that could be waged against the whole Malabtr, by 
cutting off from it the provisions that go to it from these places, as also by 
preventing them from securing the said saflors. 

His Majesty will have from this island an income of 10,000 being proceeds of the 
quit-rent and other sources sufficient for the maintenance of the said fortress ; and, 
in future, this income will bo greatly increased, especially if the custom house is 
transferred there. 

And it will be possible to take possession of this island with less money and 
forces than ever, owing to the good state in which YoufBxcellenoy has placed the 
affairs, so that one might think you had divined and foreseen all that time could 
bring. In this I have served well His Majesty ™th diligence and a great sacrifice of 
my own fortune, which, however, I think has been well spent, since Your Excellency 
has also laboured in the service of His Majesty, that I daresay this State will be 
largely extended. May our Lord keep Your Excellency for many years. Bareellor, 
on the I6th January, 1630. 

L° dc Sousa de Menezes. 

Pangim Archives, M<nicoes do Esino, No. 12, Ano dc 1629, Folios 481-182. 

These two documents refer to the wars winch broke out after the death of VcA- 
katapa Nayaka and enthronement of his successor Yfrabhadra Hajaka. The 
documents describe him as Venkatapa’s grand-son, and such he is also called by the 
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liimiatitamtMlara- and by Pieko defla Yalle ® Tbe- Smtatliaralnakma udorms 
ns that Venlatapa’s son Bhadrappa retired from the -vrorld resigning his rights 
in favour of his son nrabhadra Pietro della Valle says that Virabhadra was the 
one “ whom he (Veftkatapa) designs for his successor ” Yet his succession seems 
not to have been uncontested , for the same Itahan traveller points to some of his 
relatives as prospective pretenders , mz , SadaWa Nayaka, son of one of Venkatapa’s 
daughters,* “ and two of Vehbatapa’s, Bephews by one of his Brothers whom he 
keeps prisoner ” 

But the most important information contamed m these doeuments refers to the 
expansion-wars of Venkatapa Nayaka and to the number of petty longdoms annexed 
by him The names of these small states given m these Portuguese documents are so 
corrupted that it is sometunes difficult to identify them The rulers are called some- 
times kmgs or queens, and sometimes balalas This last word is a Kanarese deno 
mination given to some chieftains inferior m power to the petty kings The n ord is 
still in use , in fact, there are still several balalas in South Kanara It originally 
means “ strong man ” Hence Eiee says that its significance is “ mighty one ” or 
“ great one ’ * 

Alphabeltcat List of Names and their Identification 
Adottij (The balala of) Not identified 

Agilant (The king of) Ajilara (near Mulki) This chief ruled from Venor, m 
South Kanara The ruhng family dispossessed by the ILeii Nayak were Jamas ® 
dgcuie (The beMe. of) Agumbe, a place en. the Shats, naith of the Udipi 
Taluka, nithin the lunits of South Kanara ’ 

Anagy (The balala of) The identification of this place is very doubtful It 
could be Kona) 0 , under the Balalas of Mavalh* , or Amunje withm the jurisdiction 
of the Balala of Mancl ' Both places belong to the Mangalore Talnlca 

Ancola (The Queen of) Aiikola The place is still called Anltola, in North 
Kanara The rums of its fort prove the ancient grandeur of the place It was in 
fact one of the largest kmgdoms seized by Venkatapa, as the first document says 
that it juclded 300 thousand pagodas The name of the Queen vas according to 
the 2nd document Bhaiia Deal But apparently there had never been kmgs or 
chiefs at Vnkola Hence we suspect that this Bhaiia DCvI uas the same Bliaira 
Devi, Queen of Gersopa, also defeated and dispossessed by Venkatapa Kayaka , 
and, that the so called kingdom of Ankoln formed part of the kingdom of Gersopa 
This suspicion is confirmed by Caesar Frederick who uheii passing through Ankoln 
in the second half of the XVIth centurj, expressly states that Ankoln belonged 
to the Queen of Gersopa “ 

‘S Knalniftnvuinu innnpar, S'ourec-f o/ I //idiory, p d44 
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Argu}/ (The fortress of). Not identified 

Bagmne) (The people of) This name cannot be identified 

Bagmmr (The fortress of) Not identified 

Eamgtiel (The King of) Bangher, north of Mangalore, now mcluded wrthin 
the city of Mangalore between Kodiatbail and Urwa The chiefs of Bangher rose 
to power after the second half of the 11th century He is called in the first docu- 
ment “ the King Banguel ” This nemtheless was not his name He was called 
Lalshmana Bangharasa, apparently the second of this name (L ) He was for 
mere pohtical reasons married to the Qneen of Ullal, but them strained relations 
finally caused the downfall of both The fang was favoured by the Portuguese, 
and agamst both, Venkatapa Na)aka was called by the Queen of DUal “ Ven 
Latapa Naieha," says Pietro della VaBe. “ sent a powerful Armi in support of the 
Queen, tool, all the fang q[ Baugbel’s Temtones and made them h,s own, destroymg 
the Fort which was there ” Accordingly the same traveller says that “ the Kmg 
of Banghel is now a fugitive, deprived of his Domimons The Portuguese had 
unsuccessfully helped the Bangher chief against Venkatapa Hence when the 
fang saw himself defeated and expelled from his ow n countr)’, he asked the Portuguese 
Viceroy for help “ The dilatory pohey of Goa shows that they were trying to in 
gratiate themselves with the new rising power, je, the Nayak of Heri’" The 
unfortunate kmg retired to the prmoipahly of one of his allies m the southernmost 
corner of Kanara UTio this chief was wo are unable to say The harbour 
of KSsaigode was witlun his jurisdiction “ This war of Venkatapa against 
Bangher was already flmshed towards the end of 1615 , for the fang of Portugal 
wrote on the subject to his Viceroy on March 14th, 1616 “ Della Valle, who saw 
Bangher about ten years afterwards, gives the following description of it — “ Then 
you come to Bangbel, which is of a nch soil and sometime better peopled than at 
present , whence the Houses are poor cottages of earth and straw It hath but 
one straight street, of good length, of Houses and Shops contmu’d on both Sides, 
and many other sheds dispers'd among the Palmetoes The King’s House stood 
upon a rais’d ground, almost like a Fort, but is now wholly destroy’d, so that theie 
is nothing left standing but the posts of the gate , for when Venkatapa Naieki took 
this Territoiy, he demohsh’d whatever was strong m it " The rums of this fort 
were identified by my friend Prof. 0 J Varley, St. AJoysm’ College, Mangalore m 
Bufceloi (The chief merchants of) Basriw, on the Gangoh river , near this 
city the Portuguese had hmit the fortress called Barceloi, within the modem town 
of Kundapur. Who goi erned Basrur is not easj to say At the time of the wars of 
Venkatapa the ci^ apparently belonged to no ling for the document mentions 
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-the chief merchants of the place only. The son of Afionso d’Alhuquerqne speaks 
•of one Eetelim Cherim (Eadalingam ^etty), the chief noble at the court of Krishpa 
Deva Eaya, who was '■ the Governor of Bracelor ” in 1614.®® .After considering 
these two anthorities one is inclined to think that Basruc was an independent town 
(within the Empire of Yijayanagara), ruled by a Governor or by a CounoE in 
the manner of a republic. But other authorities speak of a monarchical ruler of 
the city. Thus, Faria y Souza says that the city belonged to the chief of Polar 
in 1569®® ; and Ferishta speaks of the Eaai of Barcelor in 1575.®* 

Barccllor de Sima. Upper Barcelor. This is the real Hindu town of Easmr, 
called by the Portuguese Upper Basrur to distinguish it from their fort of Barcelor 
or Basrur, situated in the modern town of Kundapur. Some walls of this fort are 
still to be seen. 

BatecaVa (The king of). Bhatkal, the last town of North Kanara District, 8 
miles far from the boundaries of the Madras Presidency. It was a famous harbour 
in ancient days. The second of the above dociunents speaks of “the recently 
crowned king of Batecalla elected by the people a few days ago.” Yet we hear 
of a king of Bhatkal only once. In 1502 when Vasco de (lama landed at Bhatkal 
he found there a King®®. But a queen was the sovereign of Bhatkal in 1640,®® 
1643®® and 1648®*. Caesar Frederick, when passing through Bhatkal in 1667, also 
found there a Queen®*. King Philip H writing to his Viceroy in 1596 again speaks 
■of the Queen Bhatkal®*. This principality was feudatory to Vijayanagara, as the 
Italian traveller Corsali had already noted in 1517®*. Ghikl® Sankana Hayaka, 
the predecessor of Veiikatapa Nayaka on the Ikeri throne, had already ambitious 
views over the kingdom of Bhatkal. A letter of the King of Portugal to his Viceroy, 
dated November 2lBt, 1598, says : “ You say that the Queen of Baticala has not 
paid the tribute due for many years, and that she is now in great distress on account 
of one Naique, formerly a subject of the king of Narsingua (Vijayanagara), but 
now risen to power, and who gives clear proofs of his ambition to become the para- 
mount lord over all those neighbouring Kngs.”®® This Naique cannot be other 
than Childra Sankana, Peter Mundi records the fact that Vefdcatapa took posses- 
sion “ of Hadivalli, residence of the Queen of Bhatkal.®®” The ^g spoken of in 
this document was the same long of Calhator. See CaViator. 

BallapatSo (The King of). Basavapattana, in the Shimoga District, Mysore 
State. In the first of the above documents the place is also mentioned ns 
Basa(vapa(!io). The King is there named ilmapa Naique (Nayaka). Ho was the 
elder brother of Hanuma, the king of Sante Bennur, with whom he was allied against 
A^rabhadra Nayaka. Sec Belhir. The King of Basavapattana, according to the 
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SimtattvamtnShara came to terms with Teflkata and ofiered him the three following 
cities : Laldrahalli, Gajannr and Shimoga.“ This poem also speaks of his rebellion 
against Yirabhadra Nayaka. He is said to hare marched on Ikeri at the head of a 
Muslim army, but finally was defeated by Yirabhadra.®* This Muslim army seems 
to have been the army of Bijapur, with whose Sultan the Eng of Basavapattana 
was secretly allied.®* 

Bafrrfe (The balala of). Mudbidri in the Karkala Taluka, South Kanara. The 
town is still called Bidri (Bamhu). Mndn, meaning east, Mudbidri is interpreted 
to mean ‘ eastern Bambu.’ The place belonged to the Queen of TJllal, and was 
seized by Yehkatapa after the war with Bangher, as a kind of compensation for the 
help he rendered to her. “ For, besides hm snbjecting her to his obedience in a 
manner,” says, Pietro ddla Yalle, “ she was necessitated (whether by agreement 
or violence I Icnow not) to resign to him Bedrete, which is the best and richest Oily 
she had.”®’ The city, ™lled Venupura in ancient days, seems to have beep attacked 
by Venkatapa. The Governor who defended it was a Brahman named Bankarana- 
rayana Bhatta. After his defeat Venkatapa spared his life, since he was a Brah- 
man.®* This Governor seems to be identified with one Sao Camao Botto, 
mentioned in several Portuguese documents, whom I could not identify when writing 
my history of The Atamiu Dynasty of VifayamgaraP 

Bdar (The kii^ of). Bellare, a village of the Uppinangadi Taluka, South Kanara 
District.*® According to the first document the petty chief of this place, named 
Tenoatadrenaique (Vefikatadri Nayaka), was related by marriage to Veiikatapa of 
Ikeri himself. 

Beiiur (The king of). Tliere are several places bearing this name, hence it is 
difficult to identify it;— 

1. Bellur, chief town of the Bellur Taluka, Hassan District, in Mysore State, also 
called Belapura or Velapura in ancient inscriptions. The Nayaks of Bellur became 
prominent in the time of the third and fourtt Dynasties of Vijaysnagara. 

2. Another Bellur is to be found in the Karkala Taluka. It was under the 
Ajilaru family, rulii^ from Venur, in South Kanara." 

3. Another place called Beluru, in the Nalvatanad Magane, in the Uclipi Taluka, 
17 miles north of Udipi. In the temple of ^iva in this village there is an inscrip- 
tion dated 1561 recording a grant made by one Mahadeva Udaiyar to the said 
temple.*® 

Nevertheless the place meant by the Portuguese document does not seem to be 
either of these towns. The second of the above documents informs us that the 
king of Bellur was allied to the king of Battapatao (Basavapattana). This town is 
in the Shimoga District of the Mysore State. It seems but natural that Bellur 
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should be in this neighbourhood. As a matter of fact the city of Bennut or Saute 
Bennur seems to be the one referred to by the document. Its chiefs were of the 
same family as those of Basavapattana. One of them Hanuma was, according to 
the SkatatlmrainSkara, defeated b}' Veikatapa of Iheri.*® He seems to be one of 
the three Hanumapas mentioned in an inscription of the Hanumah Talulra.^ See 
Baitapaltao. 

Bclor (The balala of). This place may perhaps be one of the above mentioned 
towns in the Udipi or Karbala Taluhas. Or it is perhaps to be identified with Bolor 
or Bolur in the neighbourhood of Mangalore.^® 

Biligiiy or Biligim (The long of). Bilg, in the Siddapur Taluka, North Kanara 
District. It was formerly called Svetapur or ‘ white city.’^° It seems to have been 
founded in 1593 so it was not very old when captured by Vehkatapa Nayaka. 
The second of these documents alludes to an alliance between the Idng of Bilgi and 
the king of Sunda, against Yirabhadra Nayaka. Such an alliance also seems to 
have included the Sultan of Bijapur.^® See Stinda. 

Camholim (King Hona). Gangoli, in the Kundapur Taluka, South Kanara. 
The village is on a small peninsula-like strip of land between the sea and the Kuncln- 
pur river on the north bank of the same. The Portuguese some years aftcnvaids 
built a fort half a mile north of the village and dug a canal from the sea to the river 
in order to separate their fort from the main land, thus making it (as they supposed) 
impregnable. I have come across many documents about this enterprise in the 
Portuguese Government Archives at Pangim, which ndll be published in the second 
voliune of my history of The Armdu Dtjnasly of fijayanagara. Some traces of 
this canal are still to be seen half a mile south of Kirimuneshwar. The fort was 
finally taken by Sivapa Nayaka of Ikeri, the successor of I^abhadra. Remains 
of this fort ate still found half a mile north of Gangoli. The rulers of Gangoli arc 
often mentioned in ancient Portuguese records. Faria y Souza says that the king of 
Cambolim was subject to Yijayanagara.^ The same autlior says that the kmg 
of Cambolim was in alliance with the king of Tolar, and even mentions the Queen of 
Gangoli.®” These petty chiefs wore called kings of Gangoli by the Portuguese, 
for Gangoli was uithin their dominions ; in the same way the Sultan.of Ahraedabad 
was also called the King of Camlmya (Cambay). Nevertheless the King of Gangoli 
never resided at Gangoli itself, which, excepting the ruins of the Portuguese fort, 
retains no relic of its past grandeur. Very likely these chiefs did reside at Byndoor. 
It was, however, the seat of a Jain family which was destroyed by §iva-bhak(ars.®' 
This destruction undoubtedly refers to the rulers of Ilrcri who were worshippers of 
Siva. The name of the king who rebelled against Yirabhadra was Hona, which 
is not an uncommon name among the pctly chiefs of the Karnataka coast. 

Canhily. See CavMim. 
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Canduly (The people of the lands of). Not identified. 

Ganhoroto. Kasaragod or Kasargode, 27 miles south of Mangalore, the capital 
■of the southernmost Taluha in South Kanaia. Pyrard de Laval, who visited Malabar 
and Kanara in 1607— a few years before Venkatepa’s conquest— says the following 
about Kasaragod : “ Oongelotte, another harbour of the corsairs, who rale a great 

extent of countries and peoples They have certain lofty buildings erected upon 

piles on the sea-shore ; these they keep sentinels to scan the homon. They know 
within a little when the Portuguese fleet may be expected, and have intrenohments 
ready on land to obstruct their landing.”®* Kasaragod seems not to have been 
conquered by Vefikatapa, for Pietro della Valle in 1623 says that the place belonged 
“ to another small but free Prince ” to whom the defeated King of Bangher retired,®* 
as said above. Sivapa Nayaka built a fort at Kasaragod.®* 

Copy (The balala of). Kapy, in ancient days Kanp. The traditional name of 
these balalas seems to be ‘ Kaup Marda Hegde.’ They ruled over Padu, Mallaru, 
Muluru, Padura, Heruru, Mujuru and Innange in the Ddipi Taluks.®* 

Camaie (The queen of). This is the queen of Carnate spoken of by Pietro 
della Valle. He says that she “ was also confederate with the Portugals, and no 
friend to her of Olala (Ullal) ”®® “ I prepar’d myself to go to Carnate,” continues 
this traveller, “ to see the Queen whose Territory and City is, as I have said else- 
where, two or three Leagues distant from Mangalore, upon the Sea-Coast towards 
the North. The City stands upon a River which encompasses it and over-flows 
the country round about. It was to be very strong both by Art and situation ; but, 
during the war of Mangalor, Venk-tapa Naieka, coming'with a great army to subdue 
and pillage all these countries, sent for this Queen to come and yield obedience to him. 
The Queen, who, as I have heard, is a Lady of much virtue and pnidence, being 
unwilling to render herself to Venk-tapa, summoned her Captains together, told 
them that she was ready to spend and give them all the Money and Jewels she had, 
and not to be wanting on her part to exert her utmost power, if they would prepare 
themselves to defend the State. But these Ministers either through Cow’ardioe, or 
Treachery would not attempt a defence. Whereupon the poor Queen, who as a 
Woman could do little by heisclf (her son also being very young), seeing her people 
disheartened, resolv’d by their advice to surrender herself to Venk-tapa Naieka ; and 
accordingly prepar’d to go to him with a good Guard of Soldiers. Hearing which 
he sent to her to come alone rrithout other company than her Attendants : which 
she did, not voluntarily but constrain’d thereto by her hard Portune and the trea- 
chery of others. Venk-tapa receiv’d her honourably and took her into his Eriend- 
ship and Protection ; hut with all he caus’d the City to be dismantled of the strong 
WMls it had, to prevent her rebelling against him afterwards, and left her, as before, 
the Govemment.of the State, tying her only to obedience, the payment of a Tribute, 
and the profession of an honourable Vassalage to him. AVhen they dismantled the 
City the Queen (they say) unable to endure the sight, retir’d into a solitary place a 
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little distant, cursing in her solitude the Pusillanimitj and Infidelity of her 
oum people, no less than the bad fortune and weakness of the Portugals her defenders, 
to whom she had been always a faithful friend. At this time she lives with her 
young son, either in Camate, or some other place there-abouts.”®^ This place was 
formerly called Carcara and Camati.®® Now it is called Kamad a small hamlet 
nearly five miles south of MuUd. 

Gttiapanj {The balala of). Kattupa^ or Katpadi. These balalas were called 
‘ Kattupadi Dore Balalas ’ and ruled over the Kattupadi Savira-sune, including 
Mudubettu, Kote, Mattu, Dliyaragoti, Panola, Bejle, E^ugudde, Kurkala, Manipura 
and Alevuru, all in the Ddipi Taluka.®” 

Ghauter (King). The Chautar family was the family of Ullal. In the first of the 
above documents the Queen of DUal is not mentioned. She is undoubtedly meant 
by this reference, though only the King is referred to. This king could be her son, 
Saluva Eairu, who, though not actually reigning, received the title of king.®® 

Ghitipari/ (The balala of). Chittupadi in the Ddipi Taluka. These balalas 
were originally Jainas and ruled over Heraga, Badagabettn, Herebetfe, Kndi, 
Vcruanldla and Maraiie.®^ 

Goltr (The balala of). Kulur nearly miles north of Mangalore along the 
coast.®® These chiefs were called ‘ Kulur Kanjantaya Balalas.’ Their territory 
comprised Pangiinogara, Padulrodi, Kavfim, Kungatabailu, Marakada and Ku|ur.®® 
The rebellion of the Kulur chief against Titabhadra is confirmed by other documents 
of the Pangim Archives. Ho even demanded help from the Portuguese Viceroy 
and seems to have obtained it.®® 

Goniegre (The balala of). This name seems to be much changed from its original 
form. One would think that it stands for Konnara. The chiefs of the latter place 
were called ‘ Panipila Konnara Kings ’. They ruled over a portion of the Karkala 
Taluka. They seem to have been independent for some time ; they were afteiv 
wards subdued by the Bhairava Kings of Karkala.®® 

Daoguery (City of). Ikeri, the capital of the Kayaks of this name. 

BoUaiy (The balala of). Could this be Dolpadi, one of the divisions of the' 
EdambOr Balalas of the Uppiuangady Taluka ?®® 

Emah (The bal.ala of). Vermala, 18 miles north of Mangalore. There is still 
a balala in this place. 

Gucrcopa (The Queen of). Gersopa in Korth Kanara, the capital of a rather 
large Jaina Kingdom, on the southern bank of the river Saravate, now totally 
destroyed.. I he Kingdom of Gersopa undoubtedly olfered a good prey to the co- 
vetousness of the Ikeri Kayak, since the best and the greatest quantity of pepper 
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■the Portttgoese got m India came torn Gersopa," but he did not march on 
Gereopa till invited by the lover of the Queen, who. on the other hand, had alhed 
Tiarwlf with the Portuguese “ The war seems to have commenced somewhat m 1606 , 
for a letter of the Portuguese Kmg to hie Viceroy, dated January 16th, 1607, already 
apeaks of this war Venkatapa conquered the kingdom, annexed it to his own 
and captured the Queen as prisoner’" “ and for more secure keeping that State m 
his power ” adds Pietro della Valle, caused the City and Royal Palace of Garsopa 
to be destroyed, so that at this day that latelv flourishing City is become nothing 
but a Wood, Trees being already grown above the rums of the Houses ”” This 
queen died prisoner in a fort of the Ikeri State” Her name was Bhaira Devi She 
seems to be the same queen above referred to in Ancola The ancient name of 
Gersopa was Kahemapura ™ 

Gohh (The balala of) Not identified 

Gudumaidady (The balala of) This name sounds like Kidumardady, but 
cannot be identified. 

Gtiuha (The kmg of) Kumbla, 20 miles south of Mangalore Prom the rail- 
way the rums of an old fort arc still to be seen. The kmg of this place, named accord- 
ing to Pietro della Valle, Ramo-Nato-An (Ramanatha Adi), married a daughter of 
the queen of dial Then son Bale Raitn (Bala Raou) was supposed to be the 
second successor o' dial ’* 

Heiiery (The balala of) Hebn These balalas ruled over Hebri, Babnge, 
Kaohuru, Jara, Kerebettu, m the Katkala Taluka They were connected by 
marriage with the balalas of Kaup 

Beiar (The balala of). No possibihty of identifymg this name Past of all 
Herar seems to be a mistake for Herfir. There are two places with tbs name wboh 
might possibly be meant — 

1 Benin, ruled over by the Kaup Matda Heggade, m the Ddipi Taluka 

2 Hino, m the Hangal Taluka, Dharwat Distaot ” 

Biretor (The balala of) Not identified 

Idalmo Portuguese corruption of the word Add Shah, meanmg therefore the 
Sultan of Bijapui 

MaUor (The balala of) Tbee places may be meant by tbs name — 

1 Jlullur These balalas belonged to the Bangher Royal Family and ruled 
over Kaval magne, Beltangady-magne, Pagiradka-magne, Sisbla mague, at the 
foot of the Ghats 
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2. Slnllnr, in the Karkal Taluka.’® 

3. Mullur, in the Kappa-magiie, lOJ miles south of Udipi.®° 

Manipary (The balala of). Manipnra, in the U^pi Taluka, one of the centres, 
of the ^ttupadi Dore Balalas.®* 

Mayzm (The king of). This seems to be the Baja of Mysore. Probably Veika- 
taps had encroached upon the Mysore territory though no record of this fact is- 
hitherto known. 

Modicar (The balala of). This sounds like Mudicaru or Mudikem. The latter' 
place is now called Mudgere or Mudagere, the capital of the Mudagere Taluka, in the- 
Mysore State. 

Mudoly (The balala of). Two places may be meant by this name 

1. Muduri. These balalas were chieftains under the Bangher Enjas.®“ 

2. Muduly. This was one of the little principalities under the Bangher Eajas of 
Mandavar.“ 

Muirady (The balala of). Mudradi. These balalas ruled over Shivapura, 
Mudradi, Kabbiuale, Varanga and Padnkuduru, in the Karkala Tahilra. They 
were Jainas.®^ 

il/«(«r (The balala of). Doubtful 

1. There is one Mudur in the Hangal Talulra, Dharwar District.*® 

2. The balalas of Mapel, in the Mangalore Taluka, had Muttiir as one of llieir 
centres, the other centres being Amupge, Dlipadi, Kattcmara, Eirale, Ni^(lodi 
and MangSge.** 

Nclebor (The balala of). Kidambur. These balalas ruled ‘ over Shivaljii 
Kadekeru, Kidiyfiru, Ambalpady, Mudunidambur, Putturu, Kodavuru, Badaga- 
nidiyuru, Tenkanidyuiru, Kelarakabcttu and Tonase, all in the Ddipi Taluka. They 
were originally Jainas, though afterwards became followers of Madliva.®' 

Nerigtiy (The king of). Neronki, called now Halencrefiki, or old Ncrenki. Those 
balalas were called ‘ KereSki Chavadi Hegdc ’ and ruled over Halenereuld, Alangaru, 
Bamakunga, Alautaya, Honnlu, Gojitaitu and Basatura in the Uppinaiigadi Taluka, 
South Kanara. They were Jainae.®* 

OMa (The Qnecn of). Ulliil, three miles south of Mangalore. The name of 
this Queen was Abbaka DovI Clmntar according to Pielro della Valle®*, and she 
seems to have been Abbaka Devi III.''® She was married to the king of Bangher. 
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This kingdom was always ruled by women. This ouesu, defeated by Vefikatappa 
NayakOj figures prominently in tbe Tuluva — ^Portuguese relations,®^ 

Palfare (The hing of). Palpare, in South Coorg. In I17s4 the General Bettarasa 
conquered this fort and neighbouring counfay for the Hoyaja King B allala II from 
the Changalva King Mahadeva.®* There is besides one Padu-Perar belonging to 
the halalas of Vamanjur. See Vmmtr. 

Paianar (The balala of). This name cannot be identified. Could it be Pegavar, 
in the Mangalore Taluka, the seat of some balalas.®® 

Penabur (The balala of). Penambur, in the Mangalore Taluka, These balalas 
ruled over Penambur, Tannirnbami, Hosabdttn, Baikampali and Kulai.®* 

Quehmr (The people of). Not identified. 

Saura (The queen of). Not identified. Could it be Soratur, 12 miles south of 
Gadag 

Serguo (The fortress of). Not identified. 

Serra (The king of the)- The Portugurae phrase ‘ 0 Bey da Serra ’ is to be 
rendered “ the King of the Mountain.” There were many petty chiefs in the Ghats ; 
hence though such a king is often mentioned in ancient Portuguese chronicles and 
documents, yet I could not identity him hitherto. One thing nevertheless is clear : 
his kingdom was in the South of Kanara bordering on Malabar, for he is always 
mentioned together with the Zsjuorin of Calicut or other Bajas of Malabar. Can he 
be the chief of Mount D'Ely ! 

Saniio (The king of). Sunda, in the Sira Taluka, North Kanara District. It 
was in ancient times called Sudhapura“. The chiefs of Sunda continued in their 
eapital even after the defeat inflicted by Vefikatapa Nayaka. The chief of Sunda. 
was allied with the chief of Bilgi against Virabhadra Nayaka, as the second document 
shows, and both seem to have been in secret intelligence with the Sultan of Bijapnr."' 
The first document gives the name of the long of Simda at this time as Baganata 
Naique, i.c., Eaghunatha Nayaka. IVhcn Hyder Ali took Sunda in 1T64 the Baja 
took refuge in the Portuguese tenitory, and the Viceroy allowed him to live at 
Bandore, Pouda. His successor is still living there, known in Portuguese as ' El-Bey 
de Sundt ’®®. 

Xagreiie (The balala of). Not identified. 

Tomboso (The balala of). Could this be Tombattu in South Kanara.®® 

Vmzur (The Icing of). Dmunjur or Vamanjur, in the Mangalore Taluka. This 
principality included Tiruvaiiu, Bodantila, Ulaya-Bettu, Mulut, Mudn-Perar and 
Padu-Perar. The chiefs were Jainas and seem to have been somewhat connected 
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with the Chautar kings. ““ Pietro della Valle speaks of this chief as one of the 
feudatories of Veflkatapa Nayaka, to whom he paid yearly tribute of about 800- 
pagodas (mrahas). The total yearly revenue of his state was 2,000 varahas. 
He says, that he is styled Omgiu Arsa or the king of Omgiu, his name being Eamo 
Sau, (Eama Bao).“^ 

YUah (The balala of). Vithala twenty miles north-east of Kasargode. I*' 
seems that their title was not ‘ balala ’ but ‘ raja,’ and sometimes they were also 
called ‘ Baivasa Heggade ’ of Vithala. Their territory was called the ‘ two thousand 
&ne of Vithala.’ They were originally feudatories to the Bangher kings, and 
their principality included Vithala, Kolanadn, Mani and Saletore, in the TJppinangadi 
Taluka.“= 


Some Unknown Dealings between Raghoba and the Portuguese. 

(By Panduranga Pissurlencar.) 

It is well known that on the 1st of March 1776 the East India Company 
made peace with the government of Poona, abandoning the eause of the 
Peshwa Raghoba Dada and stipulating through Colonel Upton that the 
English should not give him any help. 

Raghoba finding himself without the assistance of the English, and fear- 
ing that they might by treachery and surprise hand him over to Madhav Rao 
availed himself of the help of the Portuguese and asked the chief of the 
Portuguese navy Joze Sanches de Brito, when he was sailing to Surat in March 
1776, to receive him in the ship and take him to the capital of Qua. The 
Portuguese admiral however very sagaciously refused to comply with his re- 
quest in spite of offers of lacs of rupees that were made to him, suggesting to 
him that if ho left his amy which still followed him, it would join the 
enemy’s rank. 

■Raghoba wrote then to the Governor of Daman asking him to give him 
hospitality in that place and also ■wrote to the Portuguese Viceroy in April 
1776 asldng the help of troops, ammunition, war material and refuge in 
Daman, promising in exchange to grant to the Portuguese Government the 
territories of the North and some Parganas near Daman. 

The chief intermediai’y in these negotiations between Raghoba and the 
Portuguese was the Director of the Portuguese Eaotory in Surat, Jeronimo 
Bibeiro Neves, who on the 1st of April 1776 ■wrote to the Governor of Daman 
Sebastiao de Azavedo e Brito the following letter : 

“ Testerday at 9 p.m. there came to me Eamaohandra Rao Naraen and 
Apaji Eamaohandra, on behalf of Raghoba who seeing that the English Com- 
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pany made peace with his enemies, breaking the promises it had made he did 
not want to accept the offer made to him, but would continue the wai* to the 
last, for which he seeks anxiously the alliance and help of the State (Portu- 
guese Government) and sends envoys to Goa, and what he intends to do now at 
once is to enter with his army in the Praca of Damaun for which the agents, 
above mentioned, write to your Excellency the letter included herein, and 
they assure me that one of them is going to the camp to-day, so that Eaghobs 
may write to your Excellency to-day asking the required permission, re- 
garding which your Excellency shaU decide what is convenient and wEl re- 
dound to the glory of the State, and inform me what reply I should give to 
the agents to whom I have promised utmost urgency and who are anxiously 
desiring it.” 

The letter which the agents of Eaghoba wrote to the Governor of Damaur, 
dated 2nd April 1776, reads thus : 

“ We Apaji Bamachandra and Bamachandra Naraen send this with our 
salams, keeping good health and expecting you will communicate to us the 
news of your good health. It is true that among all the nations wearing the 
hat, the Portugese are the most powerful, their professions just and finally 
it is well known that their protection is firm to whom it may he extended. 
Presently the English have left tlie cause of the Most Happy Hada Baghu- 
nath Bao Pant Pradhan, which fact being informed to him he desires to 
come to Damaun with his army, expecting yon will afford him a welcome and 
writing to the Viceroy in Goa to send to Damaun from Goa 3,000 men both 
white and black, 3 thousand guns, 20 pieces of artillery, bombs, gunpowder, 
bullets and other war material, with which marching from Damaim to Poona 
to punish the warring relation, you will earn the gloiy, the prosperity of 
the Most Happy as your own, for with this advantage your possession of the 
jurisdiction of Bassein and other territories which formerly were owned by 
the Sarcar will be returned to you and besides this he will give you a 
price as deseiwed. By the order of the said Dada, in order to Icnow your 
reply we communicate this mattei' to the Director of Surat Mr. Jeronimo, 
through whose advice this tetter is sent and who will also write to you in 
Damaun and also to Goa to allow the said Dado to remain in Damaun and 
send from Goa the war material. We expect that reply will come soon to 
us and also to Dada and to the Director. We hope that pending the reply 
from Goa you will permit the said Dada and his army to come to Damaun 
and then obtain permission from Goa. If you perfom everything as I have 
described, you and his Majesty shall be of great utility. Send the reply 
soon, and let there be no delay and ns soon as the reply comes, Dada witli his 
army will come to Damaun within a day.” 

On the 8th of April the Director of the Portuguese factory of Surat re- 
ceived in reply the letter of the Governor of Damaun dated 3rd of April 
granting the necessaiy permission to Bnghoba on condition that " he shall 
atop on hills of Parnel near the river, in order that his army may have water 
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and that he shall bring aU the food that may be necessary to his army during 
the time he will reside there.” Eaghunath Eao agreed to this condition. 

“ I thinlr -however,” wrote the Director of the factory in his letter to the 
Viceroy dated 13th Apiil 1776, “ that he is not positively determined to pass 
to D'amaun but he wants to be certain of this hospitality, to tahe refuge in 
•case the 'army of Poona pni'snes him with superior forces.” 

In fact, on the 29 th April the same Director wrote to the Viceroy : “On 
the 16th instant Raghnn'ath Eao gave me notice that next day he was raising 
his camp and was marching to the -vicinity of Damaun, in order to avoid 
meeting the army of Poona which was approaching; that the English chief 
and the Colonel commanding the expedition, had come_oE the same day to 
offer him refuge in the city or in the fort, entering only with two hundi'ed 
men, but he refused this offer on account of insufficient security he can have 
in Surat and his want of faith m the English; and remembering that his 
enemy might harass him in the vieinily of Damaun and reduce to the ex- 
treme necessity of taking refuge inside the same Praca, he desired that the 
Governor should promise him and some men that accompanied him, security 
and extend to him all the due courtesys. 

On the 18th, he informed me that he would have great satisfaction, if at 
his arrival the Governor gave him a company of Europeans for his body 
guard, all of which I communicated to the Governor by letters sent with 
conffdential man of Eaghunath Eao who sent a person to inspect the place 
which would be given to him for encampment and assure Irimself of the 
promises of the Governor. 

On the 17th arrived two patamam from Bombay, and it was at once kno-wn 
that the English troops which were in Dambouse ready to embark, were 
returning to the city. On the same day, the English chief .and the Colonel 
Commander of the expedition went to the camp of Eaghunath Eao who in- 
formed me at once that they had come to offer him the same alliance and 
help as they had done before, promising to bring the English troops to hie 
side, asking to be excused for having abandoned him thoughtlessly, and in 
token of friendship they asked Eaghunath Eao to order the artillery salute; 
he also says that he has received lettei-s from the Governor and the General 
Coimeil of Bengal, in which they showed themselves to be dissatisfied with 
the ti-eaty -with which Colonel Dpton had made and were desirous of renew- 
ing the old alliance. The confidante of Eaghunath Eao assured me on his 
part, that in the uncertainty about the resolution which you would take with 
regard to his demands, he would be in the necessity of availing himself of the 
English much against his wish. But as soon as he has the cei-tainty that you 
will help him, he leaves alone the English at once, about which he has no 
scruples whatever, as they showed the example first, and this he brings to 
your notice, being in firm agreement -with aU that his agents will say. I 
took advantage of this occasion to persuade him, that the best proof he could 
.give you of his good intentions, was to hand over to me the sanadc of the 
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territories of tlie Korilij wliicli I had a good chance of sending to you by this- 
frigatc, but this dealing n-as not eftective, he having sent to me the proposi- 
tions Tvhich he intends making and offer's to the State, recommending that I 
should communicate them to yon, which I do separately, and he asks a reply 
quite urgently to enable him to know what course to choose. 

On the 2Tth Uaghunath Rao informed me that the person whom he had 
sent to Damaun to inspect the locality which the Governor had fixed for his 
encampment, had arrived with his letter and he is satisfied and disposed to fol- 
low the instructions of the said Governor, which are to take the fort of 
Parnel and gi'ant us the villages which formerly belonged to the jurisdiction 
of Damaun : the said Governor promises him that whenever he may want or 
necessity may compel him, he will go to receive him and will give him a com- 
pany of grenadiers for his journey. He (Eaghunath Rao) thinks ho will not 
be able to take the fort above I'eferred to, without the help of Damaun, not 
having any_ doubt to grant it along with the villages stipulated, and he as- 
sures me that he will hand over the sauads to the Governor, when he will 
come to him on his first visit, he however does uot declare when he is going 
to start (for Damaun) and it seems to me that he is not going unless be 
"eceives a favourable reply from your Excellency or is compelled by the 
enemy. -Raghunath Rao wishes that I should go to his camp to speak to 
him and to accompany him to Damaun; but I excused myself to do so, not 
to excite any suspicion among the English, and even then I am afraid they 
may have some knowledge of it,” 

The above referred 

Propositions of Raghunath Rao and of his Diwan Sadashiv Eamachandra- 
were the following : 

I. 

Wants 1,000 European soldiers, 2,000 natives and sepoys, 500 and 

15 pieces of artillery and 5 mortars, with competent oflicials, and commanded 
by chiefs of gi'eat ability and experience, bringing with them all kinds of 
belongings, ammunition of war that is necessai'y for them. The State will 
make an accoimt of the pay and all other expenses and will adjust the amount 
which Raghunath Rao will have to pay every month, which will take effect 
from the time the expedition starts up to his entry into Poona, for which he' 
shall reseiTe the income of rarions districts, and it there be del.'ry in collecting 
he shall pay in ready money. The said expedition must disembark in Daman 
or wherever it may be convenient to join the troops of Raghunath Rao and 
he will immediately give an elephant to carry the standard and another one to 
the Commander of the Expedition, to whom he will give a donation .suitalile 
to his merits and to the other officials, palanquins, horses, carriages, etc., ac- 
cording to their rank. 

II. 

In. recognition and gratification of this help, he promises to cede for ever 
to the Portugese nation the rights and dominion over all the lands that were* 
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«taten by tbe Mabi’attaa on noi'tbem coast and if some of them be in tbe 
.possession of tbe English Company, be undertakes to give others producing an 
.equal income, selected by both parties, and as soon as the Portugese troops 
urrive to help him, he will grant the respective sanads. 

m. 

The State shall make an offensive and defensive alliance with Baghunaih 
Eao, and the enemy of either shall be considered and treated as common to 
both parties and if Baghunath Eao need more help from the State for any 
war with an Asiatic power, it shall be given to him, on payment of all es- 
jenses and being victorious he shall grant more territories. 


I?. 

In the Portugese dominions no refuge should be given to the Mahratta 
.deserters, and the same shall be done by Eaghunath Eao with the Portugese 
fugitives, at least, till both parties do not consent to this. 


V. 

Should any Portugese ship be wrecked on the coast of the Mahratta State, 
•every assistance shall be given to save the cargo which should be returned to 
its real proprietor on payment of reasonable espeuses. The same shall be 
.done by the Portugese with the Mahratta ships which may be wreoked on the 
Portugese coast. 

VI. 

In everything that relates with the Government of Eaghunath Eao and 
■the Marathas, the Portugese shall not interfere. 

VII. 

All dealings of the State with Eaghunath Eao shall beihrough his Dewan 
Sadashiv Eamaohandra who shall send his turban to the Captain General, 
.and the latter shall send him his hat in token of a firm and good alliance. 


vin. 

When the State owned the territories of the North it seems that there 
were certain concessions to the Desais, and it being so the same should be 
made over to the Dewan; if not, the concession of a village should be given 
■to the honour of his family and he should be permitted to have in Goa a 
■house and gardens, etc. 

The Government of Goa gives the following reply to the articles of capi- 
tulation of Baghunath Eao and his Dewan Sadashiv Eamaohandra : 
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To I. 

That the State o£ hie Majesty has at the preseat time observed ueutrality 
ia the mars iu Asia, maintaining an alliance with the English Court, whose 
friendship is established by the most faithful king of Portugal by many 
treaties and in the same way with the House of Poona. That at present it 
shall maintain the same neutrality and alliance, and for this reason cannot 
render help with the tioops that are asked, not having declared offensive war 
against any of the powers. 

That the glory and greatness of the Most Faithful King and of his Majestic 
State is to help and protect the kings and the potentates of Asia without de- 
claring war against the enemies of the Kings and Potentates referred to, but 
defend them, protect them and save fram the power of their enemies. This is 
a public fact and well known to the whole of Asio for the great Kabob having 
waged war against the Kingdom of Canaia, imprisoned his queen and died 
in prison, and when the kingdom of Snnda was conquered, the King took re- 
fuge in our Ifajestio State, 'lived there being treated witli decency, guarded 
and with pay and subsidy, which the Most Faithful King ordered to be con- 
tributed annually which continued in the same way to be given to the suc- 
cessor and the son of the same king, being treated with all the honours of a 
king and at the same lime the Majestic State maintains an alliance with the 
Kabob. That in the same way without any doubt the Governor and Captain 
General of the State prmlse to prefect the mat Bappp (Sagbaha) approring 
of what the Governor of Damaun has stipulated and promised to i>ermit that 
his army may encamp in the territory of Damaun high up in the hill of 
Parnel near the Bibeira. 

That in the Praca of Damaun the Most Happy can come every time he 
wants, it being allowed to him to enter with only 200 men. 

That the Majestic State will order to fortifj' and guard with more people 
the said PracO' of Damaun, and furnish it with more pieces of arfilleiy and 
war material for the seem-ity and defence of the Most Happy (Eaghoba). 

That the said Praca being reserved to serve as the refuge of the Most 
Happy in order to free himself from the hands of his enemies,— an account of 
the allowanoe of the military men of the said Praca, and of the value of the 
war material and ammunition that will be sent new, will be made and accord- 
ing to the list signed by the Governor of that Praca, ali duos shall be paid 
by the Moat Happy at the beginning of every month to the Governor, giving 
notice to this court of the payments made. 

Toll. 

That the promise is accepted. 


ToITI. 

That the reply is given In the first article that if the Most Happy con- 
quers and grants to the Majestic State the territories of the Portugese which 
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■n-ere taken by the House of Poona, the Majestic State will have no doubt 
in making an ofiensive and defensive alliance with the Most Happy. 

To IV. 

That the promised retui'ning to the Majestic State the territories of the 
Horth in possession of the House of Poona and others equivalent to those 
omied by the English Company, is approved. 

To Y. 

The same reply. 

To VI. 


That it is approved. 

To VII. 

r 

That all dealings shall be made through Sadashiv Eamachandra Dewan, 
that the Governor and Captain General of the State -will send his hat, but 
that the turban that vill be sent should be of the 'Most Happy and if it be 
of the Dewan the Secretaa'y's bat will be sent. 

Tovin. 

That it is approved and is convenient. 

Placing his trust on the permission of the Portuguese, Eaghoba left Surat 
on the 10th August and arrived near Damaun on the 25th, as he himself says 
in his letter dated 3rd September 1776 written to the Portuguese Governor of 
jGoa, 

As the news that Haghoba was near Damaun reached Poona the Portuguese 
emissary in that Court Haraen Shenvi Dhume wrote on behalf of Poona 
Court to the governor of Darnarm not to give him any help in view of the 
friendship that existed between the Portuguese and the Court of Poona. It 
was a protest. 

Having gained the vicinity oi Danrawn, Raghwncth Rao Pcshwa ashed 
the governor of the Praca the help of 400 men, 2 or 3 pieces of artillery and 
one mortar, to take the hill of Parnell and there to settle himself, granting 
in return of this help, which was not giveir, form Praijanas meres and two 
forts, around which lie the 4 Praganas above mentioned and which consisted 
of 1.56 villages which Haghoba had in his possession. This is stated in the 
letter of the Governor of Damaun written to the Viceroy on the 1st of Sep- 
tember 1776. In this letter if is said ; 

" Eaghunatb Eao asks roe in ease he is attacked by any powerful artrry 
he desires to be kept in this Praca (of Damaun) with twenty men and in a 
warship to go to your presence.” 
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The Portuguese authorities did not give him this help maiutaining always 
an expectant attitude, inducing in this way the court of Poona to grant to 
the Portuguese some villages in Damaun producing an income of 13 thousand 
rupees. The negotiations of Baghoba continued during a long time with the 
object of establishing an alliance with the Portuguese, even to the extent of 
addressing to the Queen of Portugal a letter in Korember 1778 which was 
brought to Goa by an envoy of Baghunath Eao, 

The Governor of Goa, D. Jose Pedro Camara, wrote regarding this 
aflair, to Portugal on 32nd of December 1778 : “ In the conferences which I 
have continually had with the said envoy of Baghoba, he sufficiently affirms 
the mistrust that his Lord has, that the English may dominate him in the 
same way as the Bawabs of Bengal and of Surat, and not only with the object 
of avoiding this subjection but also of maintaining himself respected in the 
possession that he intends to have, he desires earnestly the help of our troops, 
an alliance with this State and proteetiou from our August Sovereign.” 

Note.— T his paper is entirely based on the correspondence preserved in the Portuguese 
Oorernment aiemves at Nova Goa. 


The Dalhoude— Phayre Correspondence, 1852'56. 

(By D. G. B. Hail, M.A., I.E.S.) 

In April 1882 a British Army landed at the Burmese port of Eangoon, 
and there began the second of the series of three Anglo-Burmese wars which 
together added to the Indian Empire its largest, and certainly its 
unique, province. The first war, ending with the Treaty of Tandabo in 1826, 
had lesuited in the Kingdom of Ava losing to Great Britain the provinces of 
Arakan and Tenasserim nearly till its sea frontage. The second war, whicli 
lasted only a few months, gave the British the Burmese Province of Pegu— 
once a Talaing Kingdom— and a strip of territory to the north of it extending 
to just beyond the towns of llyede and Toungoo. This new acquisition, called 
at the outset the ‘ Province of Pegu although it stretched far beyond the 
limits of the Burmese province of that name, received as its first administra- 
tor Captain Arthur Phayrs. This officer, the future historian of Burma, ‘ 
was selected by Lord Dalhousfe with uuerring judgment against the claims 
of a much senior officer to he the first Commissioner of Pegu. He arrived at 
Eangoon in December 1852, before the war had officially ended, and so was 
entrusted, as Governor General’s Agent, with the task of carrying through 
the negotiations for pence with the Burmese Government. Phayre was o'f 
not undistinguished parentage. His father had spent his active career in 
India. His mother was a daughter of the well-known publisher Bidgewiiy, a 

‘ills History of Burma, a war]: of great merit, published in 1883, was for many 
years the standard work in Nnglisb on Inis snbjeot. It is now out of print and practi- 
nally unobtainable. 

1-2 
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■woman of great talents, we are told,” “ wKo instilled into the minds of her 
children a strong devotion to duty and religion He was forty years old at 
the time of his appointment, and had already seen much administrative service 
in Burma, where he had acquired such an intimate knowledge of the language 
and national character as marked him for high preferment. 

It was Dalhousie’s custom to keep in very close touch with his immediate 
subordinates; this was all the more necessary in Phayre’s case because of the 
difflcfit and protracted negotiations for a peace treaty with the Burmese 
Government which continued until almost the end of Dalhousie’s term of 
office in India. “ I hope to hear from yon regularly and confidentially,” 
he wijjte to the new Commissioner in one of his earliest letters.” “ Ton will 
find such correspondence a material aid to you; and I heg you to state your 
■views and wishes to me at all times rmreservedly.” Phayre availed himself 
of this invitation to the full. The words with which he concluded his lengthy 
rei)ly to this letter sounded the keynote of the correspondence that was to 
follow ; “ I trust this letter ■will not have been too tedious, but I shall conti- 
nue to write of evei'ything which I consider worthy of your Lordship’s notice.”* 
So there grew up between them what Lord Dalhousie termed a ‘ private ’ 
correspondence, but what would be now-a-days more correctly designated 
' demi-official ’, maintained with great regularity until the Governor Gene- 
ral’s departure from India in 1856. Much of it is of the nature of a personal 
explanation of items in the official correspondence passing between the two. 
There is a good deal of free expression of opinion such as would not find its 
way info official correspondence. These letters therefore are of especial inter- 
est in giving us an unohstructed view of the personality and policy of Lord 
Dalhousie, and they shed valuable light upon the relations between him as 
Governor General and the administrator of a new province: a subject of no 
little importance to the study of modern Indian administrative histoi'y. 


Lord Dalhousie’s letters to Phayre fonn a series eighty-two in numher, 
the originals of which are now in the possession of the University of Bangoon. 
They were purchased together with Phayre’s two-volume journal covering 
the years 1852-1869 from Messrs. Hefier of Cambridge. Previously they 
belonged to the late Sir George Porrest, who published articles containing 
extracts from them in the Athenaeum, 23rd November 1895 and 15th Pebru- 
ary 1898. He had bought the collection from a second-hand bookseller on 
the Quay at Dublin, who in turn had purchased it at an auction some years 
before” — ^presimiably an auction of Phayre’s effects after his death, but I 
have not yet been able to verify this, 

Phayre’s replies to Lord Dalhousie ore in the famous collection of the 
latter’s private papers, which he arranged and indexed personally before his 
death, and whieh is still a family possession. It will he remembered that in 
a codicil to his will he forbade the publication of any of his private papers 


■ Sir William Lcc-Warner : Life of the Marquis of Salhousio IT n 7 
« Mated Calcutta, 8th December 1852. ouwo, ij, p, r, 

’ D.ited Itaugooii, 25th December 1852. 

‘ I am indebted to Sir William Poster of the India Office for this 
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until fifty years after his death. That period terminated eighteen years ago. 
So hy kind pemission of the present Earl of Dalhousic the Histoij depart- 
ment of the University of Rangoon has been able to have Phayre’s letters in 
this collection copied— the n-ork has been done by ITiss Anstey at the India 
Office®— and now we are in a position to publish the whole Dalhousie-Pliavre 
correspondence, so soon as the work of editing has been completed.® 

One extremely interesting feature of Phayre’s letters is that enclosed 
with them is a series of letters received by him from a Scottish merchant, 
Thomas Spears by name, who from December 1853 onwards for several years 
was " Government Correspondent at the Court of Ava.” Spears and a num- 
ber of other British merchants at Amarapoora had been imprisoned and their 
property confiscated by Pagan llin, King of Burma, during the Second Bur- 
mese War. When early in 1853 the greedy and tyrannous Pagan was deposed 
by his half-brother Jlindon Min, a man of high character, well-disposed 
towards the British, Spears and his compatriots were released, and Spears 
himself was soon in high favour at the Burmese Court. B[e became a sort 
of confidential adviser to Mindon Min, who was anxious to use him as a go- 
between in his dealings with the British. 

Spears came to the notice of Phayre during the first negotiations for a 
treaty with Mindon Min that broke down before the middle of 1853 owing 
to the latter’s refusal to sign a document ceding Burmese territory to a 
pww. Then, ate ti# 5jvareia» Qsmsmsi wvliteJ Of toaSe- 
oated property, and Spears went to Calcutta to lay his case before the Gover- 
nor General, Mindon Min made use of him to propose a quixotic plan for the 
solution of the treaty difficulty. It amounted to this, that the King of 
Burma was to agree to pay to the British within a fixed period an indonnitv 
so enormous as to be entirely beyond his capacity to pay. If (lie sum were 
not paid within the specified time, the territory occupied by the British was 
to be forfeited to them. “ The object as hinted or avowed in this extra- 
ordinary proposal ”, reported Phayre to his Chief,® “ was for the Kitig to 
save his honour and to show that he had done his best to avert the disgrace 
of separating Pegu from the Burmese Empire ”. 

Although Phape considered the proposals ludicrous, he was so much im- 
pressed with the probity and good sense of Spears, when he met him on his 
way to Calcutta, that he recommended to lord Dalhousie his op]iolntmenf as 
British correspondent at the Burmese capital. Dalhousie had indeed Urged 
Phajre to seek for some reliable source of information whence he could obtain 
“ speedy, good and regular intelligence ” of affairs at Amarapoora.® This 
had become essential because of the anomalous situation that had arisen 

* Tliia was arraaaed tliroupli the courtesy of Sir Williaiii Foster and Mr, Ottewill 

' The correspondence and iournal were aiado use at by Sir William Lee-Wnreir in 
writing Chapter I- of Volume 11 of his life of lord Bolhousie. But considerations of 
spneo and proportion rendered it impossible for him to do mueb more tbnu indicate 
ino riebness of tbe soil tbot be scratched, 

* Fbayro to Bnibeusie, July 31st 18o3, Jii his reply, dated August let ]6bd, Dalhousie 
dismissed it as " noaseiiso 

' Dalhousie to Fimyre, June 9tl] 1853. 



tetween tlie British and the Burmese GoTemment after the breakdown of 
negoBations, when neither side knew what move the other would make nest, 
and all sorts of alarmist rumours were in the air. On the other hand he at 
first opposed the appointment of Spears in this capacity, fearing that as a 
British subieot he “ would be liable to outrage ”, and so might “ involve 
this government in responsibilities : 

No other suitable man could be foimd. Bor a time an Armenian named 
Jacob was tried, but a letter of his, the composition and spelling of which 
were alike a triumph,’* forwarded to the Governor General, elicited from 
him the laconic reply: “ I hope his intelligence is more correct than his 
spelling or we shall not have a good bargain. I will see Mr. Spears again 
So in the end Spears was appointed. The position was an unofficial one, 
but he was paid a regular salary of Bs. 250 a month with the promise that if 
his work were satisfactory, he would be awarded at the end of each year of 
service a lump sum bringing his monthly salary for that year up to Rs. 400.” 

Spears amply justified his appointment. He retained the full confidence 
of Mindon Min, whom he immediately made aware of his new position and 
its duties. In fact the King heartily acquiesced in the arrangement. “ He 
has given me full liberty to write anything I like and to whom I like ”, 
wrote Spears to Phayre.” The only difficulties that arose were due to Mindon 
Min’s inability to realise that Spears was not an official British representative 
through whom he could conduct his business with the Commissioner of Pegu 
or the Government of India. Apparently he discussed all matters of external 
policy privately with Spears before making any decision; and time and again 
he caused the canny Scot no little embarrassment by using him as a channel 
for expressing his opinions or making suggestions to the British authorities.” 
This went so far that the Government of India deemed it advisable to remind 
Phayre that Spears must not be employed in any official matter to make 
representations to the Government of Ava or to act in any way apparently as 
an agent of the British Government.’" The rigidity of this rule, however, 
was wisely tempered in practice, since any attempt strictly to enforce it might 
have alienated Mindon Min by causing him to jump to the conclusion that 
the British attitude was stiffening against him. As it was, Spear’s presence 
at the Burmese Court resulted in the speedy building up of friendly relations 
between Mindon Min and the British. As early as March 1854, indeed. 


1* Same to same, August let 1853. 

" Enclosure of totter of Phoyre to Dslhousie, October 28th 1853. 

Unlhousie to I’hnyre, Novcmbor 5tli 1853. 
itangoon Secretariat File No. 0/1855. 

■' Ennmples of this are given in my nrtido entitled " New Light upon British Hcla- 
tions with King Mindon ” in the Journal of the Burma KesenrclTBocietv Vol XPIII, 
Pt. I. April 1928. ’ 

•’Bnngoon Secrotarint File No. 0/1855, Letter of Cecil Beadon, Eso., Socrotarv to 
the ilovernraont of India, to Mnjor A, P. Phoyre, Commissioner of Peeii, doted Fort 
IVillioni, .tngust 8th, 1865. ’’ ’ 

" J. G; A. Baird ; Private Letters of the Marquess of Dnlliousie, p. 293. 
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Dalhonsie could write lome flippaatly of the uew bitiiation; "There is 
perfect queecence . . . Kay, the entente cordiale is hecoming almost ludi- 
crous ”• Attd notwithstanding the failure ftf all Dalhousie’s efforts to 
secure a treaty recognising the cession of Pegu, and of all Mindon’s to persuade 
the British to show their regard for him by evacuating it, British relations 
with the Court of Ava were re-established in 1854 and the ensuing period 
upon a more friendly footing than ever before. Ko small credit is due to 
Thomas Spears that this condition of affairs withstood the successive shocks 
of the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, when llindon Min’s advisers 
assured him that the British hold upon India was doomed, and European 
adventurers were urging him to make a bold bid for the reeoveiy of the ancient 
heritage of hie house. 

From the foregoing account of Spears the inference will readily be drawn 
that the information purveyed by him was of first-class importence. The 
originals'’ or copies of all his letters were forwarded by Phayre to Lord 
Dalhousie as soon as they were received, and a regular system of despatch 
boats was established on the Irrawaddy— with the King’s concui'rence— for 
the better conduct of the correspondence. In March 1854 the Governor Gene- 
ral wrote home delightedly from Calcutta : “ We have alreadv so improved 
communications that our last letter from Mmerapoora was only 19 days old.'* 
He was equally delighted with the letters themselves. In the same month 
he wrote to Phayre ; “ I come now to Mr. Spears’ budget from 3rd February 
to 7th March. They are full of interest and importance. Their intelligence 
is hi the highest degree sarisfaotoryand encouraging, end ire have apparently 
found a very safe and sensible and judicious correspondent This same 
praise he reiterates on several occasions in later letters. It is not surprising 
therefore to find tlial at the end of each year of his employment Spears was 
adjudged worthy to receive the promised lump sum that raised his salary 
to Rs. 400 a month.** 

These three series of letters, together with Phayre's journal,*' afford us 
an absorbingly interesting picture not only of British relations with Mindon 
Min, but also of the way in which the foundations of modem British rule 
were laid in the new Province of Pegu. Katurally the negotiations with the 
Court of Ava occupy a large place in the correspondence ; hut room is found 
for the discussion of many other subjects. In their verj- first exchange of 
letters Lord Dalhousie and Phajwe both devote their cliief attention to the 
plans for laying out the city of Eangwm and for the devclopmcni of its port. 
With almost prophetic insight info the futuin Lord Dalhusie writes in his 


Two of tec oripinals .sro iu Hongoon Seerctnriot File Ko. 9/38S4. 

''iiaird, on. rif.f p. 233. 

“ Dated Calcutta, ATarcIi 39tli 3854. 

■* Rangoon Seorotoriat Files Nos. 6/1853, 18/1856, 13/3858, 11/18.53, and 40/1830. 
“Tliis contains* much interesting infonuation eandwiched in helwcen dnll itineraries. 
It is the ionrnal of a reiy how man, who rnrolr liad loisiirc to nritc np in it iiinltcrs 
with wiiicn ho had niroady dealt fully in his correspondence. So it has many tantniiiing 
gaps. 
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clear inoisiye style : “ One point at Rangoon itself is of moment ; tie place 
will certainly gain importance as a port if at all. In that expectation it is of 
moment to provide that the river bank should he kept clear and with ample 
space for wharves, docks, godowns, etc., etc. Orders to that effect were 
issued originally. The impression I derived from a very cursory view of the 
bank when I was at Rangoon was that too little space had been reserved 
Measures for the provision of roads, riverine communications, the electric 
telegraph and a postal system are discussed in detail, and we witness the pro- 
gress in the construction of these essential amenities of modern civilization. 
Then there are such matters as the raising of a local corps, the establishment 
of a police force, operations against the notorious dacoit leaders, Myat Tun 
and Maang Gfyi, the machinations of the mysterious French adventurer who 
styled himself ‘ General ’ D’Orgoni, and a host of other subjects too numer- 
ous to mention here. 

We see the diplomatic Spears treading more delicately — and more sucess- 
fuUy withal — ^than Agag, and the assiduous Phayre writing reports and 
suggesting ways and means. But the directing mind is that of Lord Dalhousie, 
with his amazingly clear grasp of each situation and his unhesitating choice 
of policy. His style is simple, direct and full of vitality. And sometimes 
there gleams the sparkle of a playful humour too rarely associated in our 
minds with the personality of the great proconsul. Let me close with a happy 
example of this. When in the early months of 1854 the Burmese were still 
haggling over the terms of the treaty that they never intended signing, 
Mindon Min brought up the fact that the new British boundary line passed 
through the district of Mindon, from which he derived his name. He begged 
that the boundary might be so adjusted as not to deprive him of any part of 
this district. In a private interview with Spears he said : “ It is a district 
of little value and belonged personally to me when I was Prince, so I trust 
the English will not let so small a thing as that come between us. When I 
was a Prince, and now when I am a Ring, I have always been actuated by the 
most friendly spirit to the English, and it would be a poor return on their 
part if they would not give up so small a thing as that to oblige me 

Dalhousie replied to this : “ If the King thinks that ‘ so small a thing ’ 
is a township should not stand in the way of friendship between the states, 
he should not let ‘ so small a thing ’ ns signing what he has already agreed 
to stand in the way of a permanent friendship between the states. If the 
King thinics that I should make this concession of Mengdon Myo to him, I 
have the right to expect that he should make the far smaller concession of 
saying in writing what he has said orally many times ”....“ Bear in 
mind ”, he concludes, “ that for the King it is ” no song, no supper — ^no 
treaty, no Mengdon Myo 


” Bnlhousie to Phnjre, 8tli December 1852. 
” Spears to Phnyre, 7th March 1851. 

'* D.-iIhousie to Phayre, 20th March 1854. 
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Some Correspondence between Prince Shah Shuja and the 
Emperor Shah Jahan. 

(By E B Qanimgo, M A ) 

Muiiammad Shah Shuja Bahadui, the fouith child and second son of 
Shah Jahan and hlumtaz Mahal, was horn m the night of Sunday 18th 
Jamadi-ul-awal, 1025 H at Ajinir IPaJshah-nama, pt 1, p ,392) Of all 
grandsons Jahangii loved him most and tiU the age of twelve Shuja, avay 
fiom his parents remained constantly with the Emperoi He imbibed un- 
consciously all the virtues and vices of Jahangir which became more apparent 
in after life He was eveiy inch a piince and in mental and moral traits, 
tastes and predilections a happy mean between Ha"'i and Aurangzib 
Though younger he got his first maruab seveial months befoie Dara, and 
was invested with the nominal command over the southern Army operat- 
ing agamst Bijapui (22nd Safar, 1043 H ) as a Commandei of 10,000 rnt, 
5,000 saaai About three years after he was succeeded in the Viceioyalty 
of the Deccan by his moie eneigetic brother Aurangzib 'When the fort of 
Qandahar came like a wind-tall into the hand of Shah Jahan through the 
treachery of Ah Mardan Khanin Febinary, 1038 A D , Shah Shuja was 
sent at the head of 20,000 troops to defend it against the rumoured invasion 
of the Persian King Shah Safi (in the first wee! of Ztlgndo, 1047 H ihid, 
pt 3, pp 36-37) He obtained his first Vioeroyalfy of Bengal in the month 
of Safar, 1050 H and his arms soon compelled many of half subdued frontier 
tribes fo pay tribute to the Mughal Emperor On the 1st of Eamznn, 1051 H. 
five elephants which he had exacted as tiibute from Moraiig Chiefs fof Assam P) 
were presented to Shah Jahan {thtJ, pi 3, p 233, 278) Shuja, in one of the 
letters as we shall notice heieafter, boasts of this achievement In the next 
Solar Birth-day gazette the Prince is given a lift of one thousand samr, 
m total his rank bemg 15,000 ait, 10,000 sawar of which 0,000 was dn-^sjiib, 
seh-ispdh (19th SliawaJ, 1051 H , ihi, p 281 ) 

Towards the close of the year 1051 H , Shuja was given, in addition, the 
sttlah Onssa {ibid, p 283) After five years’ successful administration he 
was recalled to the Court only when the affairs of Balkh and Badakslian 
assumed a threatening aspect owing to the intcmntion of Imam Quli Khan, 
the luler of Turan and the covert hostibty of Persia From Kabul the 
Emperoi despatched the ordei of recall to Shuja on the 3rd of Sha'ban, 1050 
H , and Itiqad Khan, Kazim of subah Bihar was instructed to start at once 
from Patna to Bengal which was now added to his charge {ihd, p 583) 
The Prince had the interview of the Emperor on the 24fli liahi-vi-sam, 1057 
H and icmaincd at Court for about a jear and a half (M, p 080) At 
last in Februarj, 1048 A D , he was again appointed 'Viceroj of Bengal 
which he ruled uninterruptedly for seventeen aeais Bengal the nursery o( 
Shuja’s ambition became also tlie tomb of his energy and the sepulchre of 
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hie fortune. At the age of only 41 years when he entered the lists against 
Dara and Aurangzib to contest the Crown of Hindustan ‘ small things liie 
Ckameli flowers escaped his eyes {Sariar’s Aurangzib, Tols. I and II, 
p. 46C.) 

This tardy introduction has been found necessary to serve as a back-ground 
to some features of Shuja’s administration of Bengal which his letters to 
Shah Jahan reweal. Some of these letters which form the subject matter 
of this paper have been preserved in a private collection entitled Faydz-til- 
qmsanin which is frequently referred to in Prof. Sarkar’s History of Aurang- 
zib. TJiis paper aims at two-fold objects: first to throw some side-light 
en the career of Shuja; and secondly to test the historical authenticity of the 
•iurious collection of scattered and often undated letters ranging from the 
time of Humayun down to Faixukh Siyar. We the product of a cynical and 
scientific age who b^in our enquiry with doubting our very masters — should 
discuss the second point first. 

As regards the history of the manuscript the original one belonged to 
Hawaii Muhammad Ali Hasan Ehan of Lucknow. A full copy of this Ms. 
was made for late William Irvine (Ms. no. 416), and Prof. Sarkar’s — is an 
authenticated transcription from the Irvine Ms. The compiler Mullah 
'Ayaz Thanesari in the preface says that, out of a huge collection of letters 
and historical materials, he made in 1134 H. (during the reign of the Emperor 
Earrukh Siyar) this selection of letters divided into three daftars for the 
benefit of the learned. Among his sources he mentions some of the well- 
known Court histories of the Timurides, but evidently evades disclosing 
how he or his family came by the official letters not traceable in those his- 
tories. Heverthaless these letters are not imaginary and pseudo-historial 
epistles but authentic documents warranted by reliable authorities, such as 
the Padsha-nama of Abdul Hamid Lahori and others. ■ Some slight diSerence 
in dates or very insignificant details cannot take away their historical 

character, I take two letters of Shuja for historical treatment, 

and in their translation the non-essential part such as most humble prostra- 
tions, benedictions and customary thanks giving for every little favour real 
or imaginarj’, would be omitted. For the curious the Persian test will be 
given in full at the end. 

Letter [’ariiasht) oj Prince Shuja to the Emperor Shah Jahan. 

Taslims and congratulations on the world-illuminating Nau-roz (New 
Tear’s day) 

The farman (Letter Patent) of my appointment to the mbah of Orissa 
bus reached very punctually. Thanks to Tour Majesty, the Qibla of the 
two worlds, for having eslialted this sen-ant by an increase of 1,000 miear. 
Probably the news of transfer has reached Shah Nawaz Ehan. It is desirable 
that aftei- transfer he sbonld not stay there any longer because his higli- 
liandedness may cause disorder in the province and injuiy to the peasantry. 
As this humble servant does not like Uiat His Majesty’s territory sliould 
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suffer in any way, I may be permitted to take over the charge of that province 
before the beginning of the Rabi (winter) harvest. I hope that the govern- 
mental order should be issued to Shah Uawaz Khan to the effect that he shall 
hand over the suhah (Orissa) to my ofBcials before the winter harvest so 
that I may promptly assume the custody and possession of it. 

‘ As I have been instnicted to recall Muhammad Zaman Teharani from 
Dacca and put him in charge of this mhah (Orissa) I have put in his place 
Mir Abnl Qasim as the commandant of Jahaugirnagar, and despatched a 
fresh contingent of 500 horse to strengthen his hands in that quarter. As 
regards the equipment of the flotilla [Namrah,] the above-mentioned Mir 
has been written to (Irvine Ms: 371; /. 164 b.). 

The following passage of Abdul Hamid Lahori leaves little doubt about 
the genuineness of the above letter: On the 15th Zilhijjah, 1051 H. , . . . 

the iubah of Orissa was given to Prince Shuja and he was 

ordered to send Muhammad Zaman Teharani to take charge of that siibah. 
Shah Hawaz Khan, the dismissed Hazim (Nazim ma’ziil) of that zitbab was 
commanded to leave that tubah before the airival of Muhammad Zaman and 
take charge of the Sarkar of Jaunpur which was granted to him. (Paisha- 
nama pt. 4, p. 283.) 

2. Letter of Sluija to the Emperor Sbab Jaban. 

" The farman reached in very proper time. Yon 

have written that four horses are being sent with Jafar as gifts to mei 
of these one is Lai Be-baha (the chief of the Itoyal stable at present?), one 
on Iraqi, and two others TvrM. And I understand that you are going to 
Lahore and, after halting there for a few days, will start for Kashmir. 

I had represented to the Court that the climate of Eajmahal does not 
agree with me, and so I begged for a pargama of the snbah of Bihar in the 
neighbourhood of Garhi (Sakri Gali). What to speak of one pargana? Had 
I so desired you would have given me in exchange of Beng.al and Orissa, the 
whole svbdh of Bihar with Bohtas. 

As all my children are here with me and, owing to the bad climate of this 
place, they are ailing much and are growing worse every day, I humbly 
submit that, if Patna be given to me, I may keep my children there during 
the rains which is the season of a variety of pratracted maladies. Although 
all events and accidents happen according to God’s will and what is decreed 
must occur in any place, it is probable that if these children are kept in that 
part of the country, away from the apparent cause of these diseases— namely 
the unsuitable climate of Bengal, they will he saved from the itches ( ?Dad-o- 
khaj) which are contracted here owing to bad water and unwholesome air 
of this country. 

Since I have assumed charge of these tracts the manner in which I have 
laboured for the improvement of the country, has been repotted to yon in 
despatches. I hope the mbah of Patna should also he given to me The 
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chiefs of llorang and Eacliar who have not paid peshkash (tribute) to any 
predecessor of mine as Governor of Bengal — ^have all repeatedly professed 
obedience and goodwill and behaved loyally. They have presented several 
elephants which are being forwarded to the Court. I hope they will meet 
acceptance. 

As promotion of cultivation and the happiness of all people are known to 
be the particular objects of Tour Majesty’s attention (approval?), I have 
during this time made such efforts to improve the cultivation and the re- 
clamation of the country that both the snhahs are showing every day signs 
of such labour. The condition of the svhali of Orissa was bad owing to the 
oppression of the previous governor. As I have tried my utmost to improve 
the administration of these two suhahs, if Patna be also given to me, I shall, 
after leaving these children of tender age at that place, devote myself to the 
conduct of affairs in these suhahs and hold myself responsible for their 
welfare same complaints about the health of his children 

If it is considered that one Gk>vernor is unequal to the management of 
these three suhahs, I shall be glad to have Patna in exchange of Orissa 
A verse. 


(Irvine Mss., /. 165 b; /. 166 b; {. 167 h.) 

In support of the authenticity of the above letter the following passages 
from the Padshah-nama may be quoted : 

1. On the New Tear’s Day, 2l8t Jluharram, 1056 D 

Jafar (mentioned in the letter), son of Alawardi Khan was appointed to 

Bengal. With him was sent as gifts for Prince Shuja and two 

special horses from the Eoyal stable, one of Arab breed named Mahhuh-i-Jahan 
and the other of Iraq breed both with gold saddles. (Pa^shah-aiama, pt. 4, 
p. 413.) 

Hero it is important to notice that the printed text of Padshahnama misses 
some words in the passage; " U masvlmh-UM ha-padshahzada hahhl iid.tr 

Shuja Bahadur u (?) do asp az tabilah-i-hhasah eke Arahi, etc., ”. 

It is quite likely that after Bahadur the words “ do asp Turki ” have been 
omitted in the text in print. These horses were sent from the city of Sarhind 
where the Nauroz was celebrated. The Emperor halted here on his way to 
Kashmir via Lahore, as the letter implies. Shah Jahan reached Lahore on 
Ist Safar, 1055 H. and after 4 days’ halt resumed hie journey to Kashmir, 
on the 6th of that month (Pad., iv, 414). Of the elephants alluded to in 
Shuja’s letter, three of .these, along with other rarities of Bengal were pre- 
sented before the Emperor on 16th Jamadi-ul-awwl in Kashmir' (ibid, 
iv, 426). 

The special horse is called Mdhhuh-i-Jdhan in the Padshahnama while in 
Shnja’s letter it is named Lai Be-beha, (the Peerless Buby). The version of 


"That Shuja exacted tribute from the Sloron^ chiefs was no vain boast “On the 
Ist Hamzan, 1051 %. . . . . 4ye elephants which Prince Shuja Bahadur had levied 
as tribute from the Morang chiefs [marzi^n-i-MornngL and forwarded-to the Court, 
as presents, were shown (Pad, IV, p. 278), 
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ike letter in this case is clearly wrong. In the Padshahnama there is a 
detailed notice of the pedigree and-the incidents of purchase of Lai Be-beha 
by Shah Jahan. This, with 5 other horses, was brought to the Emperor by 
All Akbar, a Bussora merchant, domiciled in Surat, on the 20th of Ramzan, 
1056 (h 607) i.e., shout a month after Shuja’s recall from Bengal. This 
horse is also mentioned by Waris long after this as the bead of the special 
horses of the Boyal stable. So Lai Be^Leha was certainly not given to Shnja. 

In one letter Shnja pwtests his great loyalty and shows great anxiety to 
be sent to Qandahar against the Persians when it was i-umoured that Safi 
Mirza was marching from Qiizvin to hlashad with a design upon Qandahar. 
Shnja seems to have been quite alive to his political and economic interests, 
though apparently slumbering in the sleepy nook of Bengal, as one of his 
every lengthy despatches to Shah Johan implies. He wants an absolute 
hand in the affairs of the subahs and complete authority over subordinate 
officials who were nominated by the Emperor. Like Amrbin-al-As he refuses 
to hold the cow by the horn for another person to milk it. He had no 
respite even in far off Bengal from vigilance of his father who urges the 
Prince to make frequent tours through his province. Shuja writes: 
"another order of your Majesty is this; that I who am now staying at 
Akbamagar {Eajmahal] should make a tour according to the following 
programme: Alcbarnagar to Buidwan and thence to Medinipur (which is 
the frontier of Orissa;), where I am to recall any official whose removal 
appears necessary, and settle the Mahals; from Medinipur I am to tour to 
Jahanabad (Birbhum), Satgam, Hugli, Makhsusabai, and back to Bajma- 
hal". Here it is worthy of notice that had this letter been a forgery of the 
time of Farrukh Siyar, the writer would have, perhaps used Murishdabad by 
which name Makhsusabad, was, and even now known to the people. 

From another letter of Shuja to the Emperor it appears that Shah Jahan 
was anxious to give Balkh, Badakshan and Trans-Oxiana with Smnarqani 
which was not his own to any of his sons who would be willing to live there. 
Shuja cleverly evades the main point, aud grows eloquent iu condemning 
the reluctance of some and half-hearted action of others. He writes in 
reply “ TVhatever work shall be entrusted to me I shall exert to the utmost 
for its accomplishment, and through the good fortune of your Majesty, 
Trans-Oxiana and Khurasan which were the hereditaiy dominion of our 
illustrious house, may come book to your Majesty's possession. tVhat un- 
willingness can there be iu carrying out Tour Majesty’s Command? .... 

...” Shnja was perhaps a man of liberal culture and sometimes quotes 
the half-heretical-physician-poet Hakim Sanai. Though facile with pen and 
clever at bluffs, Shuja was rated at his tme worth by bis shrewd father 
whose justice or policy placed him off an equal footing with his younger 
brother Aurangzib ns a Mansabdar. But jealousy which each cnferiatiied 
against the other— -was not allowed to mar political interests and all the 
three brother's were all love and affection ns long as B.ira .stood between them 
and the throne of Delhi. 
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^^te .Ujtj {i li oJlIOw^c 

^Jvh *->i'S r"-*^ jj/i ciV^ iio^ '=^M-3 i^y 

^Ui J oU^ iih ^iy. OJJIM J v:i,^Kv, .!- ^j3l o|j 

6_lAjtUl Wj.J (jU^I ^Ij ji 1,^^ ^ 

vlj/ «' ^twJ ^Uy-djLji-.^iy 

Jial Jf, oljl tf ^ll ki^“JJ eL,-*dii 

'~'“^ U***" B;^'*f V?" |yj| Jyay ti)j^\ lyj J[i£i»i| 

«^£ ‘nJjjl ;!,-;l}* *iUl 0j„ ^u-.t. ,^J,U)^ UTjUj 

VijJ JUS^I . a^lU Jj ikS Ojd/ C.I.U,. 

jiiJ> uf'il-j jl ■*«) «^/a5li Wi„, ^lijiy ,1*J 
y*j ;'Jjl uimmJ fS ^ j,£Ul*j|,j 

oU,»^j) ^Uob vJi-jr -“H* jV «:;jt c;r? 

V V^IL. 

•S 0.4 jij.»i..| . ^b ^ ^>y. Jj;. JU ^1^1 j| ^f 0^ 

^KlSUfiyi^ j) jj^ jj- 

.j/i- Jl^ ij-3#-.»}b jji- ^ Ji. jy ,u |..b oiUi 

yj !}** »15; jl >-il-JI ^ «,Uli1U ^^;W| o-o J OJ/ a^.t ^ 

^Uj ^ ^ ^ytj, ^ 

JjlS) J ».i.L jjiL. ^.Ujyi^ )j ^ ^151^ ^ 

«y r*^!;}' /ji.f o^ 

«)| l^lA;. ,yy ^UJy. j 

■ |i*Jle ^Lmi jiw 
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*^‘^4 «Lw • 

J UJ- 'j JL. ^U£J ^jui ^ij^J ^ 

«.>!« ^uy ^iL^ .uui ^y.jx,u 

Ol^ “'"I*’ ■»;;; -y J^y. i^U iLlKi n 

^ yr ‘“V J^l; Jil 

^li y 4- ^X3 ,.u. ^ 

'’ ■ V^'/* ‘s~*l i-^lJ >.ii ‘»y yjflj Cdi/. 

.yiyi;o jjj^u 

«--//•; ufcy ^u„ i 

« ‘H){;!j!>* li u*. <-ti 4^/1 

'■^V «;!;^ J ^kUi 

^Ui 4, ^ 

4iL 4,^,0 ^ar 4/ 4iy, ^ ‘ , 

4, 44,- u;, ,- ^ 

l^, 

^.l4 «.*y .ty.1, ) ,Ui4, ^y 04,. ^ 

-1 .,U, .,o.U„ ^,,,0 y.ij 431. a. ^ 

JU4 44U4. ^4.- ^U«., ^ ^ 

,1/0 ^„y ^ 04j ^ ^ 

c^y Jo), 

; Vf ^;, jO, ^4 

.^1^ y;4^. 4^ a,,. .l-^,,,oa4,,«y , oi.U 
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ti «1>£ Jjalljila-/*) % 0“j‘- ^<iiD JJ** iSnjJ 

Ji ^ JY b vf^’’ *ir" J'‘^ 

^jjliljf jj)jJj ijialj Ij ^/<> «jrf ^W;* yi l»^i^ /•! ‘*~V' 

(^jui <£>>)(*•» ^ y b 

C^Jj liid Ij JpHijUljy* «_/>>&. |^»»W u: — it *<>»> 

)j Y- ^l;i) J <iu £_b^t{ ^ C>Udi^ ^d liimi 

ui^ijiii. (S' (X).»I|j ij.jj li^sr^l - diUi >l^d c_Udu (tsaid ^lai ^tsb* 

jJitj jy>^ ^ (S* iJ^ ^ 

y ^iaJ j JaJj j (/ J *‘*i*''J (»/iti B/itt b ui**“i^ 

if Jji jljiiii*! <ii^ji^ >l^d d-ifj KiiU jU tjij*i ij’^y >i»iA^S i^JJlAiJt 
^1 vfJb ^ (S' lJ^ tjjMj l_!dj|^ jldUb^ ■ |t« Ij Uu iijtb 

^tlji^^jd (lUIi/* w(t(j« in- \j i>Y *- IIS^ )jf^ •WdjJ (dloj (jlSAiJ J)t«( j.K^t 
Jiflb) Jsi jj^j oJtt j - dJjIdM dUSil j i^fdij (ilj^fc idli*y ss-ells) ^ 

(J^ *— ^■^ jtjdA'*! if iXidllii^ 

jfcli jl Ij dt« *ilf dSj ^fA . di^jH*<» •? d JSjibJi 

^d^fc ^^|dbl j Od^ da|d.^ tSjjAA fjadbj* 

^fxA jj if Awddjt IjtSa) jGj *S d^ d^ j 

y^»j ldjj]l*i ^tt* dSUjUJ B/i^tij (Xaid^ ^yt‘’bV J J <^ y (ji |.ISa 

ldj«j 'J/* J"* ^ u;i* vb ,u)f- diU^ 

^d (lai*^ Ut^l Ij JUw U(.>«oy*jtjd ^Jla ^ (Jdj 

l—SUb) dJ J Uud v|^ Sdyt J duU^ (^dUd 

»dLai(« fc-UjUjj ciUd-« J laUU jl u,ld!j tSti. |,» Oj^ji ^j,!jd (di*f) djf ^ji 

\J^‘>- Jb.’l J ss-jti*} J didjU/* ^Ja. ui— jjjt; dldjJ j! Jt jt*a <S 
cJUi biVJO^ t^tka tt/it Ja^-( J laJ^ ^(lAwLi 

v!^^ jt ) (Jjjtjd (l*td *s ^,^1 jSl 

J Ui,«yd40> jlj t5-j^ tsji if ja-jjlMi iIi^SL* ysUi jSt J d/*J 
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Q. • •’r “^‘v* 

yf (j;j OlXjlj (>1*1)^} * (j/ ^l»^) >-* 11 ) 
llL iSjd^ iJjL 


Is the Will of Shaista Khan authentic ? 

(By Hakim Habibur Babman of Dacca.) 

At tlifi flftTi AAflflinTi nf tbfl ToiiinTl TTiktoriAal T?AnnriiR rlnmiDisaioD Held at 

m Amirul-Uinara 
:tant in ibe town 
3 question of tno 
purious document 

to reproduce tbe’ 
ion by the Khao 



i.L»| jjUja JC 

ylA (•j/l eiUiiUl ^\ij^ sl^Jl jUl ij|y s.«lj ^Ju 

a«JJ;3 olji J vy ) ujtA jUiilIj} yljj j a»l uljj y 

J|; ji n ‘i- V'?*; j) 

Li.^) (jii) / U5 ]j oU» ^^0/ ^ 

Ct.^ i*'* OUfle . a , . ^1 jlwJl j£&(' 

^)l)|l) U>*va9 ■ ■ ■ . ■ • • • ■ Uai^f 
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I) ^iSi ^il Oj.i «*-t tC 

» • . t • • » (Awtj 4*6 ^JkwiJU ^4^ 

Mjf vJitii.* iiJSi) lijUi jljii \«JIU i^jeJ 

/ uS« ,«'>'•' iiV vi/i*^;}>^ 

jJll) 

<Jj ^ jO - >^ iJi - |,iU. >1^1)^ fj- iifj iJyf UUlll 1_A*I (l) 

1 

^b ji> j jjii. ji j i_£> • mtib* lilb, u4-)b u/lb*| ()•) 

Jjj) Ui* |,j/yi OJliie iyrf |,jli j<J j 

;'^ j !r «j'j/ ;■* J J'* j yf lSi- jjtil ijj^ IjJj i_fM ((•) 

^ ^ lA^b j^b 42y^ OJ ^ ) 

||)||> Jji. J..J ^jJl*J|yl Jjijsao. Jiij^i Ul-ii) 

j£}d iiyO ^ jtb I itjjlj uji/*! J 

jO j ^b .i) j ^ lib - jk*!uS iyii ijJj i_it5jl j i_/M (|») 
y*** /*»; jb tj^ 4J - ^/li. jii ii*—" J 

«4jjl‘4j UK.^ wjbj) «>4y j I—Tiui I>5jl tx^ - |*)j|j liji. Sj|j 

^ '^i J J'’ ; f'i j"* 3 *j^ ^y» '-^■*1 (o) . 

**" ijVlrJ ■ ('2^'* '^'*5 w j"* i 

ojy 

* oH;'^ '-*i 3 ^'•! 3’’ 3 yf 3'> - y4 ^U_,) ijjAii ijlSj) j iji*] (>)) 

l^ti- J*a>jl| jija.j/« ^^ia. jOljl 11 JA. CldlM i^Uri KS^yi 

iXijW laJ’ji Jjjl 4»a^io ^IjOl^ a^jiy j iji/*| 
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igijb ij[j j iji/ • <)bJ<J| ijy^ i&jIj (v) 

ijJjl t«/« ySo « |tiO|J o^i. <jjjy il/* « -jj) ijj^ iiji* 

jjjitu ij&o (.jiu) 

^,i}1j Ilja. ^.it) <Wjy (>iii) '“^‘*''1 (0 

d.i,lili jj)*j iJh>] ljUj*tylj<> 

tjt! <sjj j obJjuSj* iiUi yf vlii j f’b *^i (0 

^ v_y la-iJ Ijjiyl I;*” i_i!3jl vs-ijjj J ujiul ^ vjw'j 

- jrfiJliJ jj i!j4.j-J ^_^Kw Ijy ^la. Iijuiji. i*je.jt>. ia«Wj 'T»?y! 

uuojL) JiiJ ilJjl J*"* J vu-iiji ijM 

^5|j ^ %“* ) *—^'*1 ( I •) 

j dS-/* g^y j OjA. ^ jy*" *)jjIldUle) vijj yS« j >»*“'* uUJjy j iltf/ 

'-!r‘ '^yj 11)*^ ^-wF^yyS/* 

ihiu Ui^ty 1*^ A^yy* ,_yi®ajiy • U«fl <)lir jfi *y» ;|) 

J wliu*) JJ|.» dji. ;-o MjjiAsJt d»s* 

tz^jM Im> jA tjt^y 

' • • • } yO"* *1;^^* <>b . . . . < • ijlSjl 3 

*“4 1-^ 

jy»3 

Bnghsh trmilation of tJie last Will and Testament of Amtr-iil-Uinara Sliaista 
Kltan, Vweioi) o/ Bengal (wcWiny Bcfinr), Orissn oni? Assam in jiie 
17tlL Centmry. 

Certified copy nccoidiiig io the original. 

The deed of distribution of property, under the seal of Ifnwob Shaista 
Khan Amii-uI-Fmara together with the seals of the Qazi-ul-Qurat Akrara 
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Khau and Naivab Asad Khan, Kawab Znlfaqar Elian, Nawab Akbar Kban, 
l^awab Tarbiat Kban and other bigb TJmaras, ex.ecuted on the 16tb of the 
month of the holy Rajah in the 36th year of the august ascension. Let 
it be explained that since every living person is liable -to death, I, 

Abu Talib, known as .in my own life-time, make this distribution of 

my properties, including the prefectures of wakf under Subahs 

according to so that simultaneously with the death of my humble self, 

the brothers do not fight among themselves, and their children may hold 

property according to this deed of distribution (If) out of avarice 

■any one lays improper claim to the properly of another brother, he should 
feel ashamed of himself when he has found his share defined (in this docu- 
ment). I have given a writing to the same effect to every one so that each 
may have it with him, 

{1) Propeitiea m the Snbah of 1 katra, 2 gardens and I hareh To Nuran Keaa Khanvm. 

Thatha 


fS) Properties m the cities in 
the Subah of Molten. 


•^3) Properties m the oity of 
Sufaah Lahore 


■(4) Properties and wakfe in the 
city of Kashmir, 


1(5) Properties in the eubah of 
Ajmorc, 


•(6) Properties and nnkfs in the 
snbah of Enrhanpor. 


XT) Properties in snbah Allaho* 
bad 


<8) Properties in Mohammada* 
bad, Bonares 


<8) 1 katr.a m tlic city of Azimn. 
bad, 1 katra in the city of 
Murshidabad, 1 katra in 
Hughli, and properties 
and prcfectiiro of the 
\rakfs attached to the 
Mosques and tomb of Iran 
DoUit alias Bibi Pan. 


1 katm, 2 oaraTan-serais, 2 
gardens end I haveli 


1 katra, 2 gardens, 2 caravan- 
serais, 2 gaMens, 2 katms, 1 
bazar m the Sabah of Kabul, 
the prefeotare of the Mosque 
and tomb m the oity of Lahore 
(agetWarth theprafeomre of 
the tomb of Parkhonda 
Bukht 

1 katra, 2 gardens, 2 havehs, the 
prefecture of the Mosque of 
the late Zs-hr Khan whose 
son IB Taleyu Khan 

2 katias, 2 gardens, 2 marts, 1 
gan] and 2 havelis. 


2 katres, 2 gardens, I havcii, the 
prefeotoro of the tomb of 
Aqidat Khan 


1 katra in the oi^ of Kara and 
1 katra m the oity of Shahzad- 
pur. 


To . .ICbannm, daughter of 
the late Aqidat Khan, together 
with children. 

To the brother of the deceased 
(Parklionda Bukht) Abul 
Muwah Khan, my son. Other 
brothers have no shore in the 
proportiee and waHs of these 
2 subahs. 


To my grandson. Other uncles 
and their children will hove no 
share in these prefectures and 
properties-attacbed to wolds. 

To Naiibun Nesa Begum, my 
sisteru daughter. Other 
brothers and their children 
have no conoom with these 

To the deceased’s brother, Abu 
Nasr Khan, my son. Li tliese 
properties and wakfs other 
brothcru ond tlioir children 
will have no share 

To my grand daughter Mah-i 
Munir Begum. Other uncles 
and their children will have no 
right to these. 

To my gnind.daughter Muliom- 
maii Bogum Other uncles 
will liavo no concern witli tins 

To son Khuda Banda Khan 
alia^ ]\Iirza Bangali, according 
to the last wish of the deceased 
(Bibi Pan) Other brothers 
(of her) and their children will 
have no possession of these 
properties and wakfs and pre- 
fectures of hfosques and tomb. 
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(10) Properties and wakfa i 
suliah Akbarabad. 


(11) Properties and wakfe i 


1 katra, 1 garden, 2 ganjes in 
Gogbat, the profectuio of tbe 
Mosque and tomb of my lato 
ancestor, Kauiab Itiraad'Ud* 
Dovrla, the prefectnre of the 
tomb of the late Nawab Asaf 
Khan, the prefecture of the 
tomb of roran Bukht aha« 
Bibi Biban in the subah of 
Jabangitnagar on tbe bank of 
the Lakhya, tbe prefecture o! 

.... J?yca Muham. 

mad nephew of 

2 katras and 2 gardens « 


To my EOD, the brother of the 
deceased (Turan Pnkht). 
Other brothers (of hie) and 
their children will have no 
share in the properties and 
prefectniCB of wal^ in all the 
3 subahs. 


To my son Buzurg Umed 

Khar i , 


Kow, the veiy first thing that will strike even the most casual eye is the 
wretched nature of the composition of the Persian text. II is neither idio- 
matic nor grammatical. It caiiies no sense. It cannot possibly be the work 
of an accomplished Persian nobleman like Shaista Khan. In fact^ the phraseo- 
logy suggests that it is the composition of a man of Bengal, nay a resident 
of Dacca. The very first word in the main text iAS is en’oneous. 
It means a deed of partition whereas the document is to all intents and 
purposes a ^j^i^^that is, a will or a testament. Purther down, we meet 
with the phrase ^ i.*A which is not a Persian phrase at all. It is 

the literal translation of the colloquial Urdu of Dacca Similarly 

‘ none of the phrases (item no 3 of the schedule), 

Oli*! (item 6) (item 6), 

(items 7 and 8) can be called Persian. The lost two are words of Indian 
origin as the e-wU e-.ii distinctly shoira, ^ is never used in Persian to indi- 
cate feminine gender. 

The words ' mandi ’ and * ganj ’ mean the same thing, that is a market 
of foodstuffs where a large number of merchants gather and deal in goods 
wholesale only. But in item 5 of the schedule we have ** two mandis and 
” one ganj It is difficult to see what distinction is sought to be made here 
between the two terms and why. 

Mistakes of idiom are however not tbe only thing: the writer does not 
seem to know even liis own mind. In item ITo. 10 of the schedule lie mentions 
“the tomb of the late Nawab Asaf Khau “ as lying in Alibarabad wliereas 
it is situated in Lahore. Proceeding under the same head, he writes, ‘ the 
tomb of Tuiun Dukht alia.^ Bibi Biban in the suhnh of tTahniigiinagar on the 
bank of the Lakhya *. li'ow, we know that there was no such subah as the 
subali of tTahangiruagar. There used lo be a town of Jahangirnngar but 
it was situated on the ban!: of the Burigangn, not on that of the Lakhya. 

Another remarkable fact is that the document does not commence with 
j J.C., the praise of God and his Prophet. This is not only strange 
but surprising ns that is the usual form of a Muslimas will. 
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IText, let 118 turn to tlie attestation of the deed. It is alleged to hare been 
endorsed by (1) Qazi-nl-Quzat Akram Khan, (2) Nawab Akbar Khan, (3) 
Nawab Asad Khan, (4) Kawab Zulfaqar Khan and (5) Kawab Tarbiat Khan. 
It is admitted on all bands that the Ma’atir-ul-Dmara is the leading author- 
ity on the lives of the nobles of the llugbal Coiu'ts specially those of the court 
of Alamgir. But no such name as Akram Khan* and Akbar Khan appear 
in its pages. Further we learn that from the 34tb to the 37tb year of the 
Julus of Alamgir, Nawab Asad Khan was continuously engaged in war in the 
Carnatic (Ma’asir, Tol. I, p. 312) ; that Kawab Muhammad Ismail Zulfaqar 
Khan was similarly employed in the Deccan during 36 to 39 Julus (ibid, Vo). 
II, p. 104); and that Kawab Tarbiat Khan 'was only a mansabdar in the 40th 
Julus and was not created a Kawab till several years after (ibid, Vol. I, p. 503). 
So we see that neither of these people could have signed the document at 
Agra in the 36th Julus, the year when it is alleged to have been executed. 
The other nobles bearing similar names need not be mentioned here as none 
of them survived till the 36th of Alarngii-’s Julus. 

Another important fact deserves careful consideration. Dnder the Mughal 
system, the natural heirs of a deceased noble did not succeed to his estate. 
All his property escheated to the Crown on his death. (See Sarkar’s Mughal 
Admiilutraiion, Second Edition, p. 162). How then could Shaista fflan 
make a will concerning his properties and dispose of Estates which would 
devolve on the Crown as soon as he died? 

Lastly, I should like to point out another fact which will establish beyond 
all doubt the fact that the alleged will is a deliberate forgery, manufactured 
by designing persons for some ulterior purpose. 

In item 9 of the schedule of the document is mentioned ‘ 1 katra in the 
city of Azimabad and 1 katra in the city of Murshidabad ’ ; but the name 
Murshidabad came into existence several years after the death of Shaista 
Khan, not to speak of the date of the document. 

Murshidabad was formerly known as Maqsudabad. Kartalab Khan, the 
(Jovemor of Bengal, received the title of Murshid Quli Khan in November 
1704 (Hijri 1117). It was some time after this event that he moved the 
Capital from Jahangirahad (the present Dacca) to Maqsudabad and called it 
Murshidabad after his own name. (See Riyaz-us-Salatin, English Transla- 
tion, p. 28 and pp. 254 and 2^5; also Ua’asir-i-Alamgiri, p. 483; 
Ma’asinil-Uinara, Tol. Ill, p. 761 and Sarkar’s Avrangieb, Vol. V. pp. 
378-79). 

I trust then, that I have been able to prove, in some way, the nature of 
the alleged last Testament of Shaista Khan. It is for the historians to rate it 
for what it is worth. 

'Muliammad Akram was tlio Qazi-ul-Qosat of Alamgir from 169S to 1706. Sec 
Snrknr’s Aaronsrct, iii, Chap. 27. 
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Khojah Petrus, the Armenian Merchant>Diplomat. 

(Bj' Mesrovb J. Setli, M.E.A.S,) 

In tte paper wbicb I read on Gorgin Khan, the Armenian Minister and 
Conimander-in-Chief of Kawab Mir Kasim of Bengal, before the “ Indian 
Historical Records Commission ” at Rangoon, in December 1927, I said that, 
apart from being eminent mei'chants, the Armenians in India, had in the 
past, achieved fame as envoys, diplomats and military commanders of a very 
high order. I shall mention the names of two only who as diplomats, render- 
ed valuable services to the early British settlers in Bengal. In 1690, Job 
Chamook, the Company’s Kaotor at Hoogbly', had, owing to his violence and 
arrogance towards the Indians, been imprisoned, publicly bastinadoed and 
ignominiously turned out of the city and. he had to take i-efuge at a small 
village on the banks of the river Hooghly, which was destined to be the 
future metropolis of India and the second important city in the wide British 
Empire. In this connection it may be mentioned that the ubiquitous Armeni- 
ans had already established themselves in the place, where Job Charnoefc, the 
reputed founder of Calcutta, fleeing before the Mogul Governor of Hooghly, 
had come to find a .settlement. That the Armenians had settled in Calcutta 
long before the amval of Job Chainock is evident fiom the indisputable fact 
that there is grave of an Armenian lady in the present Armenian Church of 
Calcutta, which was built in 1724 on the old Armenian Cemetery, beai-ing a 
date which is sixty years anterior to the arrival of the English refugees from 
Hooghly under Job Chamock on the 24tli day of August 1690. 

After Job Chamook had found a safe -haven in Calcutta it was found 
necessaiy to build a factory with its usual adjunct — a Eort, —for the protec- 
tion of their empoiium and the valuable goods to be stored therein, and for 
such extensive buildings, lai-ge tracts of laud were necessary, but how were 
they to acquire the same without the pel-mission of the hostile Mogul govern- 
ment wliich viewed the growth and the expansion of the Company’s trade with 
suspicion. It may be mentioned that the Armenians were the most favom-ed 
subjects of the Delhi government at that time and were held in high esteem 
by the Mogul Emperors from Akbar downwards for their lo,valty and integ- 
- rity. The Bnglisil were not slow in recognising the worth of the Armenians 
in Bengal whose valued friendship they eagerly sought for the furtherance 
of their cause in this country. There resided at that time at Hooghly an 
-Armenian merchant, Khojah Israel Sarhad by name, a nephew of the illus- 
trious Khojah Phanoos Kalandar with whom he had been to England in 
1688. The English being aware of the abilities of the Armenian in matters 
diplomatic, approached Khojah Israel Sarhad and requested him lo proceed 
to the camp of the Mogul Emperor, Asiraus-Shan, Ihe grandson of Auiang- 

' The English Factoiy at Hooghly was opened in 1040, by the order of the Emperor 
Shah Jehnn ns a personal favour granted to Dr. Gahriei Doughfon of Surat for curing 
ono of the danghtors of that Emperor. 
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zeb, Tvbo bad come down from Delhi to quell the rebellion of Sabah Singh in. 
Bengal towards the end of the year 1697. The mission of the Armenian. 
Political Agent prored a success, as was to be expected, for he was able to- 
acquire letters-patent from the Mogul Emperor in July 1698, allowing the 
English to purchase from the existing holders the right of renting the three, 
villages of Calcutta, Sutanuti and Govindpore for the paltry siun of sixteen 
thousand rupees. During his stay at the camp of the Mogul Emperor Azim- 
us-Shan, Khojah Israel Sarhad, the debonair Armenian merchant— diplomat, 
by reason of his winning manners and oriental ways became a great favourite 
of his younger son. Prince Earrokh Siyar, by making him presents of toys. 
His friendship, so auspiciously begun, stood him in good stead afterwards, 
when that Prince ascended the throne of the mighty Moguls in 1713. 

In the “ Chutanutta diary and consultations ” for June, July and August 
1697, we find the following entry under date the 24th June : “ Cojah Surhand 
Khojah Sarhad having ofier’d his sei-vis to goe to the Nabobs Son Zubberdast 
Cawn, General of the Mogulls forces against the Bebell, and Governor of 
all these parts at present to make application in behalf of the Right Honour- 
able Company against the Interlopers, it’s resolved and agreed to by us, that 
he proceed accordingly and because persons who have business are not ac- 
ceptable and welcome to these great persons empty handed for the more' 
effectual and speedy procuring redress and getting out Pemanna’s to prevent 
the Interlopers from trade. 

It’s Agreede and resolved that an Arruzdaast (Arzdasht) or letter be sent 
to the Nabob’s Son to the same effect r Also a present to the value of a. 
thousand rupees, in broadcloth, fflintware, etc., as under specified, and that 
verbal directions be given. Cojah Surhand to countenance and forward his 
proceedings against the Interlopers, and more especially to insist upon the 
late services we have done the King”. 

In the same " Diary and Consultations ” for the 8th July, it is record- 
ed: — 

" Cojah Surhand being returned to us from Zubberdust Cawn with his 
Perwanna on the Goveimors of Hughly and Ballasore to hinder the Interlopers 
from trade, its ordered that the Perwannas be dispeeded foithwith to said 
Governors.” 

The following entry appears in the “ Chutanutta Diary and Consulta- 
tions ” for 22nd September 1698: — 

“ Mr. IValsh and Cojah Surhand being arrived with us from their embas- 
sage to the Young Prince having finished all business to our great satisfac- 
tion and the honour and credit of our Eight Honourable Masters and inti- 
mating us that they promised the Prince three brass small pieces of cannon his 
curiosity or rather warlike disposition hankering after a handsome and decent 
artillery. In consideration whereof and that they would be very acceptable 
♦o him. 

It’s Agreede and Order’d that they he forthwith dispeeded to him. And 
because vciy suddenly we may have further occasion to make use of his 
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favours in matter wherein the Bight Honourable Companj-’s affairs may re- 
ceive great prejudice without his countenance and protection. Its further 
resolv’d that a present of the New Flintware that came by the Anm (being 
-the best and the greatest curiosities that has come out of England these many 
years) be tender’d him to preseiwe the Friendship and Affection he hath in a 
more special! manner demonstrated to the English above other Nations.” 

It was the same Khojah Sarhad who in 1T16 accompanied the Surman 
Embassy to Delhi and obtained from the Emperor Farrukh Siyar, the “ Grand 
Farman ” for the English which laid the foundations of British rule in 
India. In the several reasons given by the Calcutta Council on the 27th 
-January 1714, for appointing Khojah Sarhad in the negotiations at the Great 
JMogul’s Court, they state, amongst others that: — 

" He managed our affairs in Hahomed Azeem’s Durbar and by his pru- 
dent conduct and winning address insinuated himself into favour' and pro- 
cured for us the Grant of this place and the dependent towns which we now 
•enjoy, and that for a small expence in comparison of the benefit.” 

The history of this all-important Embassy to Delhi is faithfully chronicled 
by the late Mr. C. B. Wilson in his Early Annals of the English in Ben- 
gal ” and I need not dilate on the many advantages derived by the Company 
'therefrom. Stewai't, in his History of Bengal, states that ” the inhabitants 
of Calcutta enjoyed after the return of the Embassy, a degree of freedom and 
isecurity unknown to the other subjects of the Mogul Empire, and that city 
increased yearly in wealth, beauty and riches”. That well-informed imparti- 
al critic and shrewd observer William Bolts, in his " Consideration on India 
Affairs ” referring to this important deputation, says: — 

“ The trade of the English Company in Bengal had, from the period of 
' their submission to Aurangzebe, continued to grow daily more important, but 
it was not carried on without frequent interruptions from the oifirers of the 
Mogul government, which it was hardly possible to .avoid with a colony so 
■situated. Being sensible likewise of the precarious tenures of their estab- 
lishments in Bengal and elsewhere, in the year 1715, the Company sent a de- 
putation of two gentlemen to the Court of Delhi : One an Englishman, named 
• John Surman, and the other a very considerable Armenian merchant, named 
Cogee Khojah Serhad to solicit redress for past, and security against future 
■oppressions, for an extension of their old, and for many new privileges; and 
particularly fof a small spot of ground to be allowed them wherever they 
•settled a factory.” 

It was upon this deputation that the English East India Company ob- 
tained their Grand Forman, exempting them from paying any duties upon 
their trade within the Mogul’s dominions, on paying a peshcasli, or acknow- 
ledgment, of ten thousand rupees per annum. 

We now come to a most critical period in the liistoiy of the British in 
Bengal. I allude to the dark days following the capture and the sack of 
’C.alcutta and the tragedy of the “ Black Hole ’’ which shook the found.afion3 
■of British rule in India. 
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It was an Amenian again, Biojali Patras Arratoon, tlie subject of this- 
paper, who spontaneously came to the assistance of the English and rendered 
yeoman services to them inlheir hour of need, although he was misjudged 
afterwards and accused unjustly of having been a spy in the service of the 
Nawabs of Bengal from Serajuddowlah to Mir Kasim. 

Ehojah Peti'us, or the " Annenian Petrus ” as Olive calls him, was an 
eminent Annenian merchant of Calcutta and a man of vast influence by 
reason of his jntegiity and social status of a high order. 

The humane Armenian hearing of the terrible sufferings of the English 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who with Drake, the Governor, had taken refuge in ' 
their ships at Eulta, after the fall of Fort William, secretly supplied them 
with provisions for a period of six months and'but for the timely succour of 
Ehojah Petrus, the unfortunate English refugees at Eulta might have been 
stamd to surrender before the aixival of the Army of Eetribution fiom 
Madras under Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive on the 20th December. 
1750. Ehojah Petrus was aftei-wards employed by Clive as a confidential 
agent in negotiating with Mir Jaffier for the overthrow of Seraj-ud-dowlah, 
the author of the “ Black Hole ” tragedy. And in 1760 when it was found 
expedient to remove the imbecile Mir Jaffier and place his son-in-law, Mir 
Kasim on the Masnad of Murshidabad, Ehojah Petrus’ services were again 
requisitioned as he was Imownto be very friendly with Mir Kasim. And for 
all the valuable services which Ehojah Petrus had rendered to the English in 
Bengal, at the risk of his life, there is nothing in the records to show thot he 
had been rewarded for his loyalty to the British cause. Being unable to get 
justice from Clive and his colleagues in Calcutta for his loyalty, once the 
fi'isis was over and the tide had turned in favour of the English, he addressed 
a long letter to the Court of Directors in London on the 25th January 1769, 
enumerating the various services he had rendered to the British cause in Ben- 
gal since the capture and sack of Calcutta in June 1756. The following is a 
copy of the letter : — 

Lcttet from Petrus Arratoon to the Court of Directors, rioted 2Sih Janiiarrf 

17-59. 

HoxornAELr. Sms, 

It is with the most'humble submission I assume liberty to address the 
following narrative to your Honourable Board, to set in a trae and faithful 
light — the indefatigable pains, cliarges, and imminent danger myself and the 
persons therein mentioned underwent to relieve the miseries of the English 
Gently after they had been extirpated from Calcutta by the invasion of the 
Moor, and refuged on board their ships at Eulta and to he instrumental to 
,1'ring matters to the happy state they are in at present. 

The calamities and condition the English Eamilys were in on board their 
ships at Eulta, I need not describe, no doubt but the Honourable Company 
have had a veiy particular account of their dilemma and sufferings : I shall 
proceed to relate how far their deplorable state made ' impressions on one 
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Abraliam Jacobs (a Jew) and myself. The said Abrabam Jacobs applied 
hims^f to me with a prospect to join bim to endeavonr to contribute tbe 
English some relief. A proposition of that commiseration and bumanity, I 
readily came into, solemnly lighted bim my faith to yield them my utmost as- 
sistance with all imaginable alacrity, fervency and fidelity, even to tbe hazard 
of my life, upon this Abrabam Jacobs remained in my bouse at Calcutta 
disguised in Moor’s habit. We mutually consulted and agreed tbe first step 
we were to take, was to get tbe speech of Omicband^ and to bring him over 
to be an instrument to promote our schemes who bad great interest with the 
Moors and though Mr. Drake and Council addressed bim twice before to no 
effect, be not so much as giving them an answer, yet we were so fortunate as 
to prevail with bim to join our cause, and tbe first thing we effected was to 
obtain the countrj' people to bring provisions to Eulta market which they 
were restrained from before — We likewise conveyed bouts and lasean to at- 
tend tbe ships, and indeed we studied and laboured and left no stone un- 
turned to yield them all tbe conveniences and necessarys we possibly could 
obtain either by interest or presents out of our shipwrecked fortunes, for there 
was no favours, scarce humanity to be expected from such mercenary rn'etchcs 
without the prevailanee of presents. We then proceeded to advise Major 
'Kilpatrick to send a letter to Monickchnnd Governor of Calcutta which he id 
and we delivered it to him and were .so happy to have him receive it favour- 
ably, and returned an answer. This success spirited us to advise tbe Major 
to write to Coja Wazeed and Jugut Seth and we carried these letters to 
Hughly and delivered them to the said Coja Wazeed and .Jugut Seth’s yarn- 
astas, and returned with satisfactory answers to the Major. The good conse- 
quences of these con'espondeuces was the obtaining of a cessation of hostilrtys 
or disturbances of the Moors towards the English, which continued till the 
arrival of His Majesty’s Squadron. The said Abraham Jacob’s and rrr)’self 
were almost incessantly employed in travelling up and down the river, carry- 
ing them all the assistance we could and giving them advices of all thS'oe- 
cmrences we could learn, which brought on us great expenses by keeping 
a great number of servants, boats, small presents to the Moor’s under-officers 
not to impede or molest us, as well as the inexpressible trouble and anxious 
fears lest we might be betrayed. As I hinted before, our fortunes were for 
the major part shipwrecked at the sacking of the town and our circumstances 
were at a very low ebb. All the money we received from Mr. Drake and 
Major Kilpatrick at Eulta amounted to no more than Rupees 150 and 3S0, 
which last sum was employed on this occasion. It was thought necessary 
towards accommodating matters with tbe Kabob we should have the King’.s 
pliirmaimd to produce if required, which was loiit, but IVillinm Frankinrtd 
Esquire, accidently found among his papers the copy of tbe fhirmaanit. 
which we got fair translated and paid that sum to an oflicer at Hngbly who 
bad the Mogrtl’s chap (seal) to affix it to the same. In the beginning of 
October 1166, Omiohand went to Mrtxadnvad (Murshrdabad) in order to cridea- 

- Omichand was a PunjaM Hindu merchant of Calcutta and had acted for nian.v years 
as aeeut far the English in their purchases of ^ saltpetre and other Indian gpods in 
Bengal, His real nemo was -tmir Cliand hut ho is better known as Omichand. 
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Tour an accommodation, Tvlien the said Abraham Jacob’s irearied out with, 
continual fatigue fell sick at Ohinsura so that the whole weight of affairs 
fell alone upon me, to be perpetually employed backwards and forwards to. 
Fulta, etc,, as preinentioned, till the arrival of His Majesty’s Squadron, Ad- 
miral Watson of glorious meraoiy and Colonel Clive, who finding nothing 
could be effected by fair means with Seraj-ud-Dowla, he being a Prince whose- 
word could in no wise be depended on, perfidious in his nature and a promise- 
breaker, which occasioned hostilitys to commence on the side of the English, 
and after retaking Calcutta’, the Colonel and his army encamped to the north- 
ward of the town, and the Habob soon marcliedliis army from Musadabad and 
encamped very near him. However a treaty was set on foot, I was employed 
to negotiate between both partys, but the brave Colonel Clive rightly con- 
ceiving the Habob trifled and did not mean to come to any terms of accom- 
modation, he judged it necessary to compel him by force of arms, accordingly 
he gave him battle, and God was pleased to crown him with victory which 
brought the Nabob to terms of peace, which being settled and Articles con- 
firmed he returned with his arjny to Musadabad. 

Afterwards William Watts Esquire and I were sent thither to receive- 
what compensation was agreed on in the ti-eaty of peace. A part thereof'rvas- 
rcoeived, the remainder withheld by the Nabob. Here words can’t express- 
what trouble Mr. Watts and self had in attendance and endeavouring to get 
from him the remaindei'. That gentleman perceivefi plainly the Nabob was 
dealing treacherously with the English, and had information he was privately 
perfidiously concerting measUJ'es with the French, and his behaviour con- 
famed Mr. Watts in the same, for when he seat me to demand from the- 
Nabob the remaining money, he threatened if Mr. Watts presumed to make- 
any further demand, to take bis life array. Due advice of these particulars- 
were remitted to Calcutta. I» the interim, Mi'. Watts, who-se whole .study 
was taken up' for the good of the Company and publick cause, sent mo to 
JaflSf Ally Cawn one of the Nabob’s noblemen, and who tacitly was disaffected' 
with the Nabob’s treacherous proceedings to him. T was to lay open a new 
scheme, which I did, and had I been detected, nay even suspected herein, it' 
would have cost Mr. Watts and me our lives, but to proceed I brought Jaffir- 
Ally C.awn to a concession to Mr. Watts’ proposal, and to enter into the- 
BuVime, 'OTiili nppoisAei n iay Wv. W'sfe te Siw tviWnvim mVa bm 
in private, to accomplish which I provided in readiness a covered palanheen 
such as the Moor women are oarryed in, which is inviolable, for without pre- 
vious Itnowledge of the deceit no one dare look into it. A't the appointed time- 
Mr. Watts was curried to Jafflr Ally Cawn’s house, and there concluded and 
confirmed the scheme untill an answer of approbation could be had from the 
Select Committee at Calcutta. As soon as the same arrived, I requested leave - 
of the Nabob for Mr. Watts and self to retire for three days to the Gordon 
House without the city, which being granted we lost no time to make our 
escape from thence to meet Colonel Clive who -was on the march with tho 

* Calcutta was retaken by the British on the 2n(i January 1767 and Drake, the formor- 
Gorernor, reinstated ns President. 
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army for Musadarad, and by tke blessing of Providence got there safe, a 
narrow escape indeed, for bad we deferred our flight three hours longer, 
though we acted with the greatest conduct and seoresy till matters were- 
ripe for action, we should have both been taken and put to the most miserable 
death. Tour Honor may be pleased to observe here what risque Mr. Watts 
and self run of our lives lor your interest. I need not mention the wonderful 
' effects and issue our labour has produced. What a happy change in the 
state of your affairs, to have a peaceable possession of Calcutta confii-med to 
you etc. But I must beg leave to exhibit to Tour Honors that though I have 
gone through such great travel, pain anxiety and dangers in assisting the 
English familys in the depth of their distress, being instrumental towards 
the happy Bevolution, yet Your Honors have not taken the least notice or 
mention of me nor of Abraham Jacobs, my fellow labomur untill the fatigues, 
as prementioned afflicted him with siclcness, nor even the espenoes we dis- 
bursed have not been repaid us, which incites me to believe that my services 
have not been represented to Your Honors. If they have, I have reason to 
believe not in a clear and genuine but very faint light, for had your Honors 
been made truely and particularly sensible of my vigor, fervency, and fidelity 
in your service, I flatter myself I should have been honoured with some 
instance of Your Honours’ favour, therefore, I humbly refer this genuine, 
but short narrative in regard to the particulars, to Tour Honors’ serious con- 
sideration, and hope you will consider me worthy of the gratuity to have 
some post in Tour Honors service conferred on me, and not forget the service 
of Abraham Jacobs, as in your wisdom you shall judge, I merit, or such re- 
ward a's Tour Honours shall deem fit. Pemit me. Honourable Sirs, to tender 
my sincere wishes for prosperity and success to attend you in all your affairs, 
and most respectfully to subscribe Honourable, Tour most obedient and faith- 
ful humble servant.” • 


Petboss AnB.i'rooK. 


I have not yet been able to find out what reply the Court of Directors gave 
to the above letter as the Becords are silent on that point, but it is not likely 
that the Court of Direotore would have ignored that valuable historical docu- 
ment entirely. And in order to prove by documentaiy evidence the import- 
ant part played by Khojah Petnis in the negotiations which led to tlie estab- 
lislunent of British rule in Bengal, I shall now proceed to give some extracts 
from state letters and documents of the time which shed a flood of light on the 
history of the negotiations and the principal actor therein as unfortunately 
very little is known of that great Armenian mcrchont-diplomat of Calcutta, 
who at the risk of his life helped the English in their hour of need. 

In a letter to Jfr. Pigot, dated Camp, 25 Januaiy 1T57, Colonel Clive 
writes: — 

" Yesterday his (Nabob’s) Prime Minister despatched one Coja Petrus, an 
Armenian, to me, desiring I would send a trusty pewon with our proposals. 
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intimating that the Nabob was desirous of settling matters in a private manner 
without the mediation of the French. I have desired the gentlemen will 
send their proposals very fully esplained that- we may lay them before the 
Nabob as soon as possible.” 

On the 2nd February, 1767, we find Seraj-ud-dowlah again sending Coja 
Peti'us to Olive asking for the despatch of envoys, but he did not wait for a <• 
reply. 

On the following day, writing from Camp, Clive commences his letter to 
the Select Committee at Fort William, as follows; — 

“ Gentieuen. — Coja Petruse is retumed rvith a letter and present from 
the Nabob and I propose despatching the commissaries to him without delay, 
therefore request you will send me the proposals immediately.” 

On the 6th February 1757, we find Clive writing to the Nabob in the 
following terms: — 

" I sent two gentlemen to treat with you about a peace at Nabobgunge 
where, by your letter, and the promise from your own mouth to Coja Petruse, 

I expected they would have found yon, instead of which they found you in 
Calcutta. This action sufficiently shows you meant only to amuse me.” 

In a letter from Mr. Watts to Colonel Clive, written 10 coss from Hooghly, 
and dated the 18th February 1757, 1 find the following: — 

“ I have certain advice from Coja Petrus and from two gentlemen I sent 
on purpose to Chinchura that the French are sending their effects there, they 
saw several boats loaded with chests, chairs, pepper, cotton, etc., and some 
carrying on shore, so that you will find nothing but an empty shell. I am 
informed the Danes give the same protection, but ofrthis you will be able to 
get better intelligence than I." 

In a long letter to the Secret Committee at London, dated Camp opposite 
to Bamagul, Clive writes on the 22nd February 1767, as follows: — 

“ On the 3rd instant letters came in from the Nabob proposing to restore 
our settlement and make some reparation for the effects taken, and desiring 
proper persons to be sent to confer with him on the subject, at the same 
time the van of his army appeared in sight, and passed along towards Cal- 
cutta, just without reach of the cannon of our battery to tbe eastward. 

Coja Petrus, an Armenian, who brought the Nabob’s letters assured me 
that the Nabob had by his own mouth promised to wait at a placed called 
Gauga where he then was -till the corrference was over and I directly wrote 
him testifying my satisfaction at his pacifick intentions and that two gentle- 
men would be deputed immediately to treat with him. 

The next day, being the 0th, the Nabob decarrrped and removed to Dum 
Dumma, and the Armenian was again sent to me with a letter from Bangeet 
Boy desiring if we meant peace to transmit orrr proposals to the Nabob who 
was inclined to comply with them.” 
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In a letter from Mr. 'Watts to Colonel Clire, dated the 26th April 1757, 
I find the following: — 

“ Mir Jaffier two days ago sent for Peb'us privately and told him the 
Nahoh Suraj-ud-dowlah was greatly dislihed, that he ill used and afiironted 
everybody, that for his part whenever' he went to visit him he expected 
assassination, therefore always had' his son and forces in readiness, that he 
was persuaded the Nabob would not leep to his Agreement and says he only 
waits till Menloll Mohan Lall is well and for some foi-ces that are expected 
from Patna in eight or nine days to attack us. Mir Jafeir thei-efore sent for 
'Petrus and desired him to tell me tiiat it yon are content, he, Eaheem 
Cawn, Eoydoolab and Bahaudar AUy Cawn and others are.ready and will- 
ing to join their forces, seize the Nabob and set up another person that may 
be approved of.” 

In a letter dated the 14th May, 1757, Mr. Watts writes to Colonel Clive 
as follo'wa: — 

“ Mh' Jafleii' likewise having expressed an utter distrust and disgust at 
his being any ■ways concerned in the Treaty, and as delays are dangerous, 
I therefore with Petrus had a meeting -with Mir Jaffeir’s confidant (Omar 
Beg) who sets out to-day with the accompanying Articles, which he says he is 
sure Meir Jaffeir 'wUl comply with.” 

_ In a letter to Colonel Clive, dated the 8th June 1757 Mr. Waifs writes 
from Prench Gardens, Chandernagore : — 

“ I have not been duped as you must know by this time and be convinced 
Omiohand has been the occasion of the delay. As a fuither proof, I enclose 
you copy and translate of a letter from him to Petrus. Please send for 
Petrus’s brother (Khojah Gregory, better Itnown as Gorgin Khan) and ask him 
upon oath if Omiohand did not dictate and he wuote such a letter to his 
bTOther (Coja Petrus). If this will not satisfy you and Omiohand’s address 
has more weight than my proofs I will send you the original with his own 
signing. Let me beg of you to comply with this request not to divulge 
what I have inclosed or wrote you to Omichand till am in place of security, 
as lie is implacable in his resentments and may be induced to discover eveiy- 
thing by writing up here (Chandernagore) in order to sacrifice Petrus and me 
to his resentment. Tlie Nabob Suraj-ud-dowlah and Meir Juffeir are at ojien 
variance and it is apprehended ti'oubles between them will soon ensue.” 

Oinichand’s letter to Coja Petrus, in the handwriting of Khojah (Iregoiy 
Gorgin Khan was written in Armenian, the following being a free ii'nusla- 
tion of a part of the letter which Mr. Watts sent to Clive with a eopy of the 
original as stated above. The translation was no doubt made by Khojah 
Petrus himself for Mr. Watts. 

" Omichand’s compliments to Petrus. 

There’s letters gone for Mr, Watts to forbid his coming down fill per- 
mission is given from hence. You and I are one: let us consider wh.al is for 
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our own interest and act so ae to make it pass that we have had the whole 
management of this affair. If our friend Mr. Watts is not set out, keep him 
a few days : affairs are not settled here, hereafter I will write you the parti- 
oulars. Tou have a good understanding therefore there is no occasion to 
write you much. Our success depends upon each other. All my hopes are 
in you.” 

Facsimiles of Omiohand’s letter and the copy of the same both in Armeni- 
an, were published by Sir Bichard Camac Temple, Baronet, in the “ Indian 
Antiquary ”, Tol. XLVII, for November 1918. In the original copy, Omi- 
chand has signed his name in Hindi (Punjabi) as Amirchand. There is no 
signature on the copy and none of them hear any. date, but they must have 
been written on the 4th or 5th June 1757, as Mr. Watts refers to it in his 
letter of the 8th June which he wrote to Clive enclosing the letter in ques- 
tion. If Khojah Petrus had complied with Omichand’s request and kept 
hack Mr. Watts things would have taken a different turn and the British 
cause would have been endangered, since Omichand was no friend of the 
English and for his double dealings he got his deserts shortly after when the 
forged treaty was drawn up and shown to him as a reward for hie treachery, 
villainy and chicanery. 

As Omiohand’a letter to Khojah Petrus is rather an important document, 
from a historical point of view, inasmuch ns it served to put Khojah Petrus 
on his guard to save Mr. Watts from falling into the hands of Kawalb Suraj- 
ud-Bowlah, as Omichand had cleverly planned, I shall therefore give a ver- 
batim translation of the original Armenian letter, which, with the rough 
copy, were found among the Olive Manuscripts some years ago by Sir George 
Torrest. 

Here is the ttanslation; — 

“ To the most illustrious Sahib of Sahibs, Ago Petrus, 

Be it known humbly in the service of him who is written above that up to 
the present time we have no favour from the Sahib. We are very anxious, 
and hearing of the arrival of Amirchand, I came to Gorothi and enquired 
about the real state of affairs about my Sahib. 

He [Amirchand] told me to write these few words. Amirchand offers his 
devotions in the service of the Sahib. He says that they hove written to 
Waoh [Watts] from this place that no one is to come till we do not write. It 
remains that you and I are one. What will be good for us, do that. Be 
thoroughly manly till the end and everything is ours. And about your home, 
be of easy mind, I am here. And if the friend who is to come with you has 
arrived, it is good, if not, delay him for a few days, as there have been no 
deliberations here yet. I will write to you what is necessary to-morrow 
[when] the deliberations are over. It is not expedient to write details, 
Because you are a wise man, moreover, my weal is yours and yours is mine. 
My entire affair 1 have left open to your wish. No more. 


Amirchand.’ 
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Sir Biohard Camac Temple, m ks mterestmg aitide on “ Side-hgMs on 
Omichund ” whicli appeared in the “ Indian Antiquary ” tor Ifovember 
1918, referring to the above letter says 

“ Eeviewing the conditions smroiinding this i-emarhaUe letter, one 
cannot help considering what wonld hare happened had Agha Petros acted 
as Omwhand desired and lept IPatts in Jfuishidahad until Surajiiddiulla had 
him in his power Olive’s letter of 5th Tune 1T57 to IVatts shows that had 
Watts failed in his mission, as he would have done, if Omichand had had his 
■way, Olive, foi some mouths at onj iite would have dropped liis scheme of 
deposing Suiajuddaula and settmg up Mil Jafir as Isawab ICnnm under 
Biitish suzerainty, and the world-famous battle of Phssej uoiild not base 
been fought Ko doubt so worthless a pnnee as Sui-ajuddaula would not long 
have letained his powei, and no doubt Clive would m time have found means 
to obtain aupieme authority lu Bengal, hut it wonld have had to he icbievcd 
in some othei iiav Theie was nothing then but the loyalty ot Agha Petros 
to pi event the success of Omichand’s jiioposal and .i complete change m the 
stoij of Biitish supicmicY in India is ue Know it The letter ue hive been 
discussing theiefoie just missed being of the fiist impoihnce in liistoij " 

In a lettei uiitteu by Colonel Cine to the Select Coniniifiee at lort 
William, flora Cutiia, on the 15th June 1757 at noon, I find the follow- 
ing - 

“ I aiiived last night at Uutwn and as (he teajioyi who came hj land ue 
a good deal fatigued, I shall only pioceed to Miirapore to daj wheio 1 shall 
disembark the cannon, etc , and I expect to leacli Agiu Diep in two dijs, 
to which place I shall oidei all the small boats Mi Witts with the gentle- 
men of Cossiinbazai joined me jesteidaj afteinoon, ilso Coja Petius and a 
Mooinnii fiom Mcir Jafieii They left the cit\ the 13th ot night md \o- 
qu lint us Men Jifteii’s paitj daily increases The guuncis and Liitee c iwn 
have joined him so thit theie is the gieilcst piobibilit> of a happj issue 
to the expedition ” 

In a lettei, without dite, but icceived h) Colonel Cine on the 23id 
June 1757, Jafar All Khan (Meir laileii) wiites as follows — 

‘ Yom note is airived loni liustx man is taken 1 congiatuhte jou 
on executing jom design Mciiza Aumei Oraii Beg, ra Ml Bnltsoi Coja 
Petnis, send one of them to me I im line on the huiKs of the lake igiee 
able to youi desire ” 

Aftci such a liiillianl lecoid of laluablo seiures, the loyal Aiiucman 
becomes the laigel of (he itlicKs of the aiiuganl Mcmbcis of (bo Cileutta 
Council who foigelting (be immediate post falseh and iinjiisth iwuso Iiim 
of ticacbcn md disIoyiKs, is cm be seen limn (be following exlnits In 
(ben lettei (n the Honourable the ficciet Comimtieo foi Afniis of (be Hon 
onrable United Compiny of Merclnnts of England tnding to the Last 
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Indies, the Council® at Bengal wrote under date, Fort 'VVilliam, the 11th. 
March 17G2, as follows: — 

“ The Armenian Ministers of the revolution Cojah Betvuse and Khojah. 
Gregory Gorgia Khan are in the highest degree of favour with the Nabob 
Mir Kasim and his adherents, the former resides in Calcutta, retained by 
Cossini Aly Chan Nawab Mir Kasim, a loiown spy upon every transaction 
of the English of which he never fails to give his master the most regular 
intelligence, ns was too apparent to Colonel Coote and Major Cainac, wheir 
they were at Patna. The latter of these Armenians has posts of the greatest 
trusts near the Nabob’s person; and through the means of these men, the 
Amenians in general are setting up an independent footing in the country, 
are carrying on a trade greatly detrimental to our investments in all parts, 
and commit daily acts of violence, which reflect no small odium on the 
English, who are supposed to encourage their proceedings.” The Court of 
Directors in their reply to the long letter- of the Calcutta Council, said “ this 
paragraph 3G requires no answer fr-om us”, which goes to show that the 
cool-headed English gentlemen who pr-esided over tire destirries of the Com- 
pany’s trade in India, attached no importance to the false and verromous: 
acorrsations of their self-interested servants in Calcutta against the two" Ar- 
menians whose friendship for the English and their loyalty to the British 
cause was above reproach, for in the Address to the Proprietors of East India- 
Stock regarding the revolrrtious in Beirgal, it is stated that “ Mr. Holwell 
being well apprized that Ooja Petr-use (to whom the Company owed much in 
the last revolution, but much more in this) had the gr-eatest weight with, 
and influence over- Cossim Aly Khan Nawab Mir- Kasim, had secured him on 
the side of the Company; and at a private irrter-view witli him, at Mr.. 
Holwell’s garden, on the same day of the coirference between the Govemor- 
and Oossirn Aly Khan, Mr-. Holwell framed a r-ortgh jflan of the terms which 
must be insisted on for the Conrpany", in lieu of the protection and srrpport 
to Cossim Aly Khan, -n-hich Coja- Petruse engaged he would promote, to the- 
utmost of his power- and influence. The next rnoinirrg, the 24th September, 
Mr. Holwell conimuuicated his conference with Petr-use arrd laid the rough, 
plarr before the Governor- and the Select Coimrrittee, who approved of it, 
with little variation, and the 26th was appointed for the conference between 
him and Cossim Aly Khan." 

After- such valuable services to the British cause in Bengal, tlie loyal 
Armenian was painted black by the Calcutta Corruorl who stignr-dtized him as. 
a “ spy ” in the service of the Nawab. 

In the proceedings of the Calcutta Cotrncil for 24th March ITG-S, Mr- 
Batsorr laid before the Board the following minute : — 

The evil designs of the Nawab Mir Kasim against us appear-rng now 
in a glaring light, and it beiitg well-hrtowrr throu gh the whole cormtry that 

iaem£ »t Fort Wini.-im, Bengal, was then composed of tlie following- 

]E,Tre Coote, P. Amyatt, John Cornac, W. Ellis, S. Batson & H. Verclst. 
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Coja Petruse, tlie Aiinenian acts sia the Xaaab’s spj m this place. Hr. 
llatson proposed that he and hia faniilj he tinned out o£ Calcntta inuuedi- 
alely and desiies it niay be pnt to the Tote.’’ 

The motion contained theiein being put to the \ote agieeably to Hr. 
Jlatson’s desiie, the Hembeis deliieied then opinions, but Hi. Walts who 
hnen Coja Petius intimately since the d.ul days of the fall ot Calcutta and 
.the tiagedy of the “ Black Hole ” m June 1T6G, and had always spoken 
highly of his loyalty, because he had saved his life, as ii e have seen, yet he 
did not hesitate to echo the sentiments of some of the menibeis and stated 
dhati — 

" Petiuse IS well hiioum to be au lutiiguing peisou and to have raised 
himself, I believe beiug a spy betwivt us and Seinja Howla, during Clive's 
fjovemment uas oideied to ijiut this Settlement (Calcutta) and not to base 
any connections at the Duibai, for having spiead and told the Chiitta Hawab 
Ifeeitin (Hir Jafteii’s son) that Colonel Cine intended to take aviay bis life, 
I theiefoie think he ought to be oideied to quit this Settlement, that his con- 
ntituents cannot sulfei any losses by oui taking such a step, as his business 
can be canied on equally the same as uheii he iias absent in a late visit to 
the Ifawab " 

But fortunately foi Khojah Petrus, uho had evidently become the iictiiii 
of the hatred and uialioe of the Calcutta Council, the Piesiilent pointed out 
that ordeiing a ineichant of long standing out of the Seltlement iioiild be 
.arbitiaiy, and nould shake all confidence, but he iias foibiddeii to act ioi 
the futuie as Vnkil to the Hauab (Mii Easiiii) and to the chagiin of his ciest 
fallen eiienues, Eliojah Petrus was hoiiouiably niqnitted by the Goveinmcnt 
A gloiious instance of British fahplay and justiie indeed 

Jjater on the much hairassed but loja! Ainieniau was suspected by Hajiu 
Adams to have been a spy foi the Kauab Hii Kasim dining the memorable 
.campaign of October 1703, and was seined as such and ill-treated but he 
finally coiivinced the Goveiunieiii of his iniioceuce and unshaken loyalty to 
dhe Biitish cause by wiitiiig to them on the 21st Xovembei 1703 as follows - 

Your pctitioiici begs leave to obsene to this Hon'ble Boaid at Oiida 
ifulla, a place wlicie the enemy had strong voihs and gieat foiccs, your 
.potitlonei by diiection fiom H.ijoi Adams mute two letteis to Haicai and 
Anatooii, two Armenian officeis. who amongst otheis commanded the enemy’s 
foices, and intiniated to them that .is the Hnglish alw.iys favoied and pro- 
tected the Anneniaii nation, so the Aniicnians in justice ought to diicet their 
steps towaids the good ot the English. 

That he is now about 14 or 1.0 ycais oi theieabouts an inhabiiaiif of this 
•Settlement, and took up anus in the F.ictoi'j when Sciajii Howla came down 
,ag,iiust C.iloutta, when the English atiandoncd this place and letiied to Fulla, 
aind weie in great distics- theie for provisiuns. vonr petiiionci hi canying 
jind hiingiug lettcis found means to iiitiodncc a coi respondcnce between 
Elijah Honnkchniid and Hajoi Kilpaitiok, which opened a pas-age for pro- 
visions to the English at PnUa. The King’s riiniaii being lost in the cap- 

G 2 
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ttu'e of tlie place Calcutta Tour petitioner rvitli a copy of it that was saved 
by Hr. Tranldand, ventured up to Hoogbly and got Wo attested copies of it 
drawn out with the Cazies’ seal fixed to them, and brought and delivered 
them to Mr. Drake at Tulta. In short, your petitioner was as useful and 
serviceable to the English at Eulta as ho could, until the arrival of their 
forces and the retaking of Calcutta, and youi' Petitioner was no less seiwice- 
able to the English when Seraju Dowla came to attack Calcutta the second 
time, as he was the person by whose means in canying and bringing letters 
between Colonel Clive and Seraju Dowla, a general accommodation and 
peace was brought about, yom petitioner afterwards went up with Mr. 
Watts to Cossimbasar where he did render all the seivices that he was ordered 
very zealously, and the same zeal animating him in spite of the numberless 
dangers to which he was exposed, he went between the English and JafSr 
Ally Ehan till the treaty was formed between them, and even to this 
day whatever the Hon’ble the President and Council have been pleased to 
order, j’our petitioner has always faithfully executed.” 

Eor his loyalty to the British in Bengal, Khojah Petnis suffered much. 
Here is another instance. During the campaign in the second half of the 
year 17G3, when the British were fighting against Mir Kasim, the last inde- 
pendent Kawab Kasim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, whose formidable army 
was under the command of Gorgin Khan, the younger brothel' of Khojah 
Petrus, Major Adams who commanded the British troops fearing lest Gorgin 
Khan or the other Armenian commandei's of tlie Kawab might harm the 
British prisoners in the hands of the Nawab, kept, (as a precautionary 
measure), Khojah Petrus as a hostage in his camp, os can be seen from tlie 
letter which the Major wrote to Governor Yansittort on tlie 3rd October 
1763. 

“ We had a report yesterday that Coja Gregore Gorgin Khan had been 
wounded some days ago by a party of his Mogul cavali'y who mutinied for 
want of their pay between Sonage Gurree and Nabob Gunge. It is just now 
confirmed by a Hircarra arrived from the enemy with this addition that 
he died the next day and that forty principal people concerned were put to 
death upon the occasion, though it was imagined that the Moguls were 
induced to affront and assault Coja Gregore by Cassim Ali Caivn who began 
to be very jealous of bira on account of his good behaviour to the English. 
If this should prove true, Coja Petruce can he of no further service to us. 
I therefore, would recommend sending him down to Calcutta, hut shall wait 
the directions of the Board on that head. 

I must confess this piece of news give me some concern as by all accounts 
he behaved veiy well to our gentlemen. And it was that only that occasioned 
him to all under Cassim Ali Cawn’s displeasm-e. Had he lived, he might 
probably have assisted in effecting their escape; as we hear he’ frequently 
' was the means of saving their lives as well as the Setts and other prisoners.” 

And for trying to save the lives of the English prisoners, ont of love and 
affection for his brother Khojah Petrus, who was a staunch fi'iend of the 
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English Gbrgin Elian, " one of the gientest men of the age " accoidmg to 
hlarshman, lost his piecions life by filling a victim to the rage of the Anglo- 
phohe ffawab hlii Kasim of Bengal Had he lived the blood curdling mas- 
sacre of Patna ivoiild have been pievenled thiough liis influence and the 
Jnggnt Seths ivould not have been ciuelly niurdeied bv the Kanab Jlir 
Easiin 

Thai mell-informed researcher and learned antiqiiaiian Sir llichai'd Ocrnao 
Temple, in his illuminating article on “ Side-light on Omichund " in the 
“ Indian Antiquary” for Kovembei 1918, writes of Khojah Pefiuo in (he 
following terms — 

“ Petros Arratoon, nsnally Itnown as Coja (Khwaja) Petrus (Petrose), was 
an impoitant Armenian merchant, whose brother Grigor Analoon (Goigin 
Khan) was a general of Mir Kasim. He bad resided in Calcutta since 1748 
and had rendered valuable service to the English at the time of its captuie 
and 111 (he negotiations folloiiing its lecapinre He seems to have accom- 
panied IVatts and Omichand to Murshidabad, as he is mentioned m a lettei 
of the ]8th Eebmary [1757], immediately after their arrival, and subsequent 
lettei sshon him to have been emploved as an emissaiy by both H'ntts md (he 
Kawah On the 24tli April 1757, Mir Jafii, Surajuddaula's BaU'ihi or 
Pajiuastei Geneial, who had previously agieed to cointeiicnie Yir Liitf 
Khan's pietensions, but had since been approached by the Seths as a rooie 
suitable candidate, sent for Petros and desiied him to tell Watts that lie could 
seciiie the adhesion of the Ifawab’s chief officers in support of Ills own damn 
if these were put forward “ This scheme ” Watts considered " moie feasible 
than the other ” and he uiged its adoption by Clive, who readily acquiesced, 
since he was doubtful of the wisdom of sotting up so comparatii elv an un- 
impoitiiit a man as Tar liitf Khan, while Mir Jafir, brother-in-law of the 
late Ifawah Governor, Alivardi Khan, was a personage of weight and 
influence ” 

Khoiah Petims or Petros— the Armenian name foi Pete^-had two youngei 
hrotheis in Bengal, one of them was the famous Khojah Giegon oi Goigiii 
Khan— the Cominandor-in-Chief of Hawaii Mir Kasim of Bengil— and the 
othei, an eminent merchant, Barsegh (Basil) Anutoon by name, who suffered 
much at the hands of Govcrnoi Hairy Tcrelst and Pianeis Sykes m 1707, ns 
set foith in the “ History of the Armenians m India ” by the present wiitcr 

Bolts, the well-known author of “ Considerations on India Affaiis,” who 
espoused the cause of the miioh-bomssed Armenian meicliant, nils him 
Parscek Airatoon 

It IS sad however to reflect that all the three hrotheis suffered in sonic way 
01 oihei for then lovalty and devotion to the English in Bengal The flrst, 
Kbojili Petrus, after a brilliant record of siliiablc services to Ihe Biilish, as 
wo have seen ilrcuK wis pilloried and actiiscd aflcrwiids of disloinllv, 
intrigue md espionage ami w is even threitcned w itli evpiilsion from Cib alt i 
with his family The second, Khojah Gregorj, or Gorgiii Khin— Kawib Mir 
Kasim’s Miiiistei and Cominander-m-Chief- and one of ihe srcitest men of 
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the age, lost his precious life for Ibeing kindly disposed towards the English 
during the latter end of the regime of the Anglophohe Nawah Mir Easim of 
Bengal, whilst the third, Barsegh (Parseek) Arratoon, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Governor Harry Verelst for being a successful and an independent 
merchant and therefore a thorn on the side of the self-interested Governor 
and his clique in the glorious days of the memorable but infamous “ Mono- 
poly of Salt, Betel-nut and tobacco,” when the servants of the Company 
were reaping a fair harvest from trading privately to the detriment of the 
Company’s trade. 

Hitherto we have seen Khojah Petrus in the light of a clever diplomat. 
Let us now see him as a private individual and a successful merchant of 
Calcutta. He was the head of the Armenian community in Calcutta and 
was held in high esteem by his compatriots for his benevolence and his 
charities. He built the beautiful Armenian Church at Saidabad*, near Mur- 
shidabad, in 1758, entirely at his own expense, in memoiy of his parents. 
He repaired and embellished the Annenian Church of Calcutta in 1763 and 
built two additional altars inside the Chiu'ch, one on the right side of the 
main altar in memoiy of his brother Gorgin Ehan who was assassinated near 
Monghyr and the other on the left side to commemorate his memory. 
■Joseph Emin an Armenian of Calcutta, in his " Life and Adventures ” 
printed in 1792 in London, calls Khojah Petrus ‘‘ the earthly God of the 
■Calcutta Armenians ” which clearly shows the high esteem in which he was 
held by his countrymen. 

Before concluding, I may mention that Khojah Petrus was a personal 
friend of Warren Hastings and when that much maligned statesman was 
badly in need of funds for his subsistence in England after his successful 
administration in Bengal, he obtained an accommodation of Bs. 12,000 from 
his Armenian finend in Calcutta after vainly trying to get it from his own 
Indian Diwan, And this Loan, it may be added, was not repaid by Warren 
Hastings till 10 years after when he came out to Madras. 

His son Agah Arratoon Petras founded in 1820 the Armenian Alms House 
in Calcutta where thousands, nay tens of thousands of itenerant and poor 
Armenians from all parts of the world, have found shelter all these years and 
blessed the memory of the devout Bounder, who according to the Armenian 
inscription on the black marble tablet which can be seen to this day over the 
gate of the building “ was zealous of the glorious deeds of his illustrious 
and hospitable ancestors”. 

Kliojah Petrus, the diplomat, the merchant prince and the respected head 
of the Armenians in Calcutta died in 1778, aged fifty-three years, and his 
revered grave can be seen in the choir of the Armenian Church of Hazareth, 


■■ There is a brass tablet on the south Troll of tJie Armenian Church at Snidohad-dcdi- 
eatcd to the Virgin Mar^with an Inscription in Armenian, from which it appears that 
the ehnrch iras built by Khojah Petrus to the memoiy of his revered parents, Arratoon 
his father and Hosannah his mother. Dastngpol his ivife, Khojah Gregory [Gorgin Khan] 
and Agah Barsegh his brothers and all Ins blood relations, whether dead or alive 
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Calcutta, uritli a long inscription on a wliite marble stone, in classical Ar- 
menian Terse, of whidi tie following is a translation: — 

“ The eminent princely chief Aga Petrus Araatoon of Erivan, Ifew Julfa, 
Ispahan, of the family of Abraham, was a lustrous hyaciuthine crown of the 
whole Armenian nation. He worked assiduously and expended larishly. 
His generosity towards the destitute orphans and widows was without parallel. 
By his frequent munificent gifts he erected handsome and well-embellished 
churches, He departed in the hope of salvation at the age of filty-threCf 
and was placed in this tomb with pomp, in the year of our Lord 1778, the 
29th of August, corresponding with the year 163 of the era of Asaria, the 
12th day of the month of Kadar.” 

His widow, who euiwived him by 27 years, died in 1805 aud lies buried' 
beside her husband under a black marble tombstone with an inscription in 
classical Armenian of whicli the following is a translation : — 

“ This is the tomb of Hastagool, the daughter of Aga Minas of the family 
of Ehojah Minas of Erivan (a parish of dulfa] and' wife of Aga Petrus, She 
departed this life on the 3rd of June 1805.” 

It is to be hoped that when the history of those eventful years, which 
saw the dawn of a new era in Bengal, comes to be fully written, the deeds 
of the Armenian Khojah Petrus will not be forgotten and his valuable services 
to the British in Bengal ignored, as in the past. 


The Last Days of Rajah Chait Singh. 

{Based an unpublished Stale Beeords) 

(By Brajendra Hath Banerji, Calcutta) 

■ Chait Singh, Eajah of Benares, is one of the tragic characters in the drama 
of IVarren Hastings’ goverrmrent of India. The Hajahs of Benares had at 
first been feudatories of Oudh, but by the treaty of May, 1776, Hawab Asaf- 
ud-daula ceded the State of Benares to the Company, aud its Hajahs bcearac 
vassals of the English on the same conditions as before. Hastings, who was 
displeased with Chait Singh for various reasons (see Gleig’s Uemom of 
IP. Hastings, ii. 399-401), and had received reports of his having accnniu. 
lated a crore-and-a-half of rupees,— wanted to exact from him heavy e.vlra- 
ordinary contributions for the Maratha wav in which the Company was then 
involved. For at first objecting to these denmnds and then delaying in 
complying with them, the Governor-General decided to punish him ; he 
personally went to Benares, imposed on Chait Singh a fine of 50 lakhs, i,e., 
times the annual tribute of the Benares State, and put the Eajah under 
arrest in his own house, the Shivala place (16th August 1781). There was 
afterwards a tumult between the Bajah’s followers ' and the sepoys and 
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^liobdars oi the Company stationed tliere, with the result that the latter 
wei-e hilled. The llajah escaped across the river, and was deposed and 
declared a rebel. He took refuge at Bijaigarh, on the hills overlooking the 
Son river, but fled liom that fort to Hewa when Major Bopham came to 
invest it. 

The fugitive ex-Eajab nest sought asylum among the petty princes of 
Bundelkbaud and Anally in the dominions of Sindhia, where he died in 
obscurity in 1810. 

This is all that can he learnt about Bajah Chait Singh from history, 
which, however, is silent on his closing days, perhaps because he ceased to 
figure in the politics of this country after his expulsion from Benares. In 
this paper I shall try to reconstruct, as far as possible, the history of his 
last days with tlie help of unpublished State records. 

Hastings stood in urgent need of peace with the Peshwa and he was, 
therefore, glad u'hen news reached him at Benares that Col. Muir had con- 
cluded a secret treaty with Sindhia at Budha Dongar (near Narwar) on 18th 
October, 1781. This only secured a cessation of hostilities with that Chief 
\rho, however, made an ofl'er to interpose his friendly offices at the Puna 
darbar for bringing about a pacification between the Pe.?hwa and the Com- 
pany’s Hovemment. In order to hasten the conclusion of such a peace. 
Eastings now charged David Anderson with -a deputation to the camp of 
Sindhia, who po.sscssed gi'eat credit and influence in the Maratba State. 
Anderson left Benares on 5th November 1781, and on the 2Sth of the month 
waited upon Col. Muir, then encamped atHtawo, from whom he was instructed 
to obtain all necessary information and advice before proceeding to Sindhia. 

In the meantime, Chait Singh had sent a trusted agent to the camp of 
Sindhia to plead his cause in adviince and propose once again to oppose the 
British with a strong ermy. Leaving Bundelkbaud Chait Singh himself 
finally joined the Giwalior Chief in the neighbourhood of Datia (Hovemiber, 
1781). ‘ The needy state of Sindhia’s finances, the natural avarice of the 
Marathas, and the great wealth which Chait Singh was reported to have 
earned away with himself evidently infinenced Sindhia to welcome the 
fugitive Bajah in his camp. The following extracts from Col. Muir’s letters 
explain the position: — 

“ The intelligence I have from my gasids is, that Chait Singh’s vakil 
has been with, Sindhia some time, and has had several private 
audiences with him. The vakil on the part of his master 
requested the Patil’s assistance by secretly consenting to Shivnji 

’The Pesliw.ys Government urged Maliadji to support the Benares Eaj.ih and use 
him as a tcwl aghinit the English. As the Fnna Ministw Nana Padiiavis, irrote to "Varo 
Shivdev his agent with Mahadji m Malwn, on 27th November, 1781 : Ohait Singh was 
weakened by Amam OtfsaMid-dnula) going over to the British and by the defeat of hh 
own followers and had coiiseqneiitly to mu awny. He, lioivever. is a man of .spirit and 
deseiTCs to he Jielped in his distress, m order to humble the Britisli. So please nrgc 
upon Mahadji tho great need of supnorting the cause of Chait Singh, without cjiriim for 
n^ny monetary gain m the affair. This is a splendid opportunity.*' (Sana’s SurycTi/tOf 
Sancrra/io, Patren Tadi, No. 294.) 
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[Yittnl] aud Ambiji’s joining him itiUi tlieil Jolloneis lUth 
a Tieis to iwade lus loiiuei lammdaii Chart Singh, on the 
above being complied with, oheied not onli to pai th” anejis 
ot Sindhia’s aimy but to defiay the monthlj expenses of all 
those who noiild attach themsehos to his foi tunes The jam/s 
fuithei positively asseit that all the ICagas in Smdh'a’s arniv 
have withdrawn themselves aid joined Chart Singh at daunei, 
wheie he non is and has been received most coidially " (oth 
December, 1781 )” 

The jflsidi, who brought me the PatiTs letteis this morning, bmg 
certain accounts of his having maiched fiom Peehonli and nis 
at the tune they were despatched (the 1st instant) enc imped 
between Haierali and Datia, brbislettei to me jon mil leun 
Chart Singh’s being then in his camp and the desire he seems 
impiessed with of becoming a mediator mtU yon in his fnionr ’* 
(Gth December, 1781 )’ 

On 4th November, 1781, Hastings hid wiitten to Sindhia informing him 
of Andeison’s deputation to his camp, hnt the Onalioi Chief evpiessed hi- 
disinclination to admit the British envoi, until he slmuld receive wiitlcn 
authouty to do so fiom the mimsteis at Puna, whom he had nlreidj address- 
ed on tlie subject At the same time he sent the follomng Jeftei to Col 
hruit — 

" Ton fomieili mote me in a Icttei flint on. jieaimg of the {ncndslup 
subsisting between me and the Company, Rajah Chut Singh 
had chimed im protection Tfe have had an intcimew to dfti 
1 am desirous that is om fnendsliip is of the smceiest, inu 
mil write to the Kiwih Jeladit Jiiig tint whitcvci maj be 
foi Ills welfare he will do Winterer I lieu I will wiitc voU " 
(Received on 25th November, 1781 )' 

Col Run, in acknowledging Smdhin’s letters on the 19th Zil-hiJJi 
[1195 H =0 December, 1781], took cue to point out the impropriety of 
hiibonring an enenij of the Companj, when sinceie friendship subsisted 
beiweon them Hastings, who had leanit fiom Col JImi of the compassion 
evtended to Chart Singh by Sindlin ilso mote to the lattei on 22nd Novera 
her, 1781, requesting him to withdiaw his piotocfion fiom the leliol 

Hastings did not icid iny unfriendly spirit in the conduct of Sindlua 
towards Clint Singh Tins is rlciilv expliincd in his lettei of 12th Decem- 
ber, 1781, to Anderson, extracts from which are quoted below — 

“ I can account for his conduct in both instances without imputing it 
to an} design of depaitiug fiom his engagements 

* Bctrci Con 2nct Janwarv, 1782, No IS 

s Seerrt Con 2m! Tiinunn, 1782, No 14 

‘ Sinitlim to Col Muir, recwiod onSoHiNoiemlier, J781 — JW (No lilalFitj Tmi< 
of J’cuinii lictlas ifetciicd for 1731, pp 376-77 
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Tlie fear of oonunilting iimself too far ia an avowed separation of 
interests from the State to which he owes his obedience and 
seiwice may he the cause of his hesitation in the first instance, 
and the allurements of Chait Singh’s treasures his motives in 
the other. Conformably to this construction of his policy, I 
have written the enclosed letter to him .... 

It is my positive order that if Mahadji Sindhia shall decline to 
receive your deputation after the explanation which I have 
given him of its objects, or shall retain Chait Singh in his 
camp, or otherwise give him ostensible protection, you do in- 
stantly on receipt of his answers, should these not prove fully 
satisfactory on both these points, return to me.” (12th Decem- 
ber, 1781.)= 


After a few days Sindhia expressed his willingness to receive the de- 
putation of Anderson, and Hastings passed this intelligence on to the Board 
at Calcutta: — 

“ I received letters both from Col. Muir- and Mr. Anderson advising 
me that Mahadji Sindhia had pressingly invited Mr. Anderson 
to proceed to him, and that he had rejected all the solicitations 
of Chait Singh. On those occasions I wrote to Mr. Anderson to 
prosec.'i.te his jouiuey as.4 to pay’ no ragard to my former tettst, 
requiring only the removal of Chait Singh from the presence 
of Mahadji Sindhia while Mr. Anderson was with him: 
in the meantime that gentleman having conformed to the sub- 
stance of my first orders had obtained from Mahadji Sindhia 
a formal assurance that he would neither accept the solicitations 
of Chait Singh nor assist him ia any way whatever, and that 
he would even prohibit him and his attendants from his darbar 
and kachari.” (23 January, 1782.)' 


Sindhia mediated between the Puna Government and the English 
Company, and the treaty of Salbai, which was ratified by the Peshwa in 
December, 1782, was the result, and for this service Hastings was sincerely 
grateful to the Chief of Gwalior. This transaction greatly enhanced 
Sindhia’s influence and power. 

To a man of such great influence as Mahadji Sindhia. Chait Singh now 
■appealed for intercession -with the English on his behalf. Sindhia con- 
sented to do this, although he had very soon to abandon the idea, owing to 
its impracticability, and tried to befriend the fugitive Eaj.ah in other ways. 
David Anderson, the English Hesident -with Sindhia, explains the position. 


* Secret Con. 2nd Jnnn.aT7, 1782, Ko. 16. 


‘Forrest’s Seleeiione irom the Letfcrt, Deepniches, and other Stale Papers preiercei 
In the Toreign Bept. of the Government of Inara, 1772-85, iii. 831. 
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at length in the following lettei which he addiessed to Goveinor-Oeneral 

Hastings on 8th May, 1783 — 

“ I hale foi some time past (as I expected), been frequentlj and 
importunatelj solicited to wiite to you ui faroui of Chait Singh, 
Sindhui said that he leceired a letter from him whilst m 
Bnudellchand assming him that he had no intention oi desiie 
of eiubioiling him with the English and that all he wanted 
was his fuendly offices and inteiccssion that on these giounds 
he had leoeived him into his camp and granted him protection, 
and that as eierything else was now fully settled he hoped that 
he might use his intercession with effect I persisted in nii 
lefusal to wiite, and Sindhia was much embaiiassed, at one 
time he proposed to wide to you himself, at aiiothei he lesolwed 
to hung Chait Singh suddenly to in} tent, and thiow him on 
my protection I repeated aU the ciicumstances which had 
passed hetwixt him and the English Government— the peculi.ii 
favoui with which jou hadbeated liim hoth in piocuiing him 
y the tiist grant of the isamindau and in vom subsequent conduct 

towaids him— the base mgiatitude which he bad shewn in 
retain- the danger and actual indigiiitj to winch he had ex. 
posed youi peison — the cuielty and inbumanity wliith had 
mailed and aggiaiated his lebellioii— the proclamation issued 
by the gentlemen of the Council- the pnlilic declaiattoii made 
by jouiself to the piincipal mliabifants of Benares assembled 
on the mvestitme of his succcssoi'— the indignation conceived 
against him by all ranks of men both in India and in Europe 
IVith the knowledge which I possessed of all these facts, I 
asked with what piopiietj could I piesiime to communicate 
any mteicession m favoui of a man whose offences were so 
heinous and unpaidonable*' oi how could I, who had inoessahth 
lahouied to promote that fiiiii and cordial fiieiidsliip wlinli 
subsisted betwixt Smdhia and yon, coiicni in his wiiting to 
yon on a subject of this iiatuic when no good effect could 
possibly result? I lominded him of the ciicumstances which 
W Mwixb Isww wad Tafejs-.'. Ewav, I 

remained at Bandeic I observed tint be had alicadv done 
all that bospitahiy m even his promise to Chait ffiiigli icqiiiied 
I particularlv enticated that he would not take flic step which 
be meditated of bringing Chait Siiigb to me is li would di iw 
me peisonally into a most disagreeable dilemma without the 
smallest piospect of anr one consequence fnaoiirable to liu 
wishes 

After many messages to and fioni, Bbau Baklisln at length came to 
me and assured me that Sindbia was now tulli eniivmccd tint 
the wishes be bad foiuied fot Ciiait Singh were totalh iniprae 
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ticable, that otlifiTwise lie was well assured tkat I would not 
kave keen at so muck pains to disoourage tkem; and tkat ke 
would now endeavour to provide lor Chait Singk in some otker 
way. Bkau Bakkski ascribed tke gi'eat imporiunity, wkiek 
bad been skown on tkis occasion, to tke officious intrigues of 
one of kis own servants wko kad endeavoured to supplant kirn 
in Sindkia’s favour by flattering kirn witk kopes tkat ke 
would be move successful than kis master to whose remissness 
ke imputed tke inefflcacy of Sindkia’s applications on tkis 
subject. Whatever truth there may be in this story, T am in 
kopes tkat tke matter will now be completely dropped.”^ 

Sindhia finally decided to provide his protege by bestowing a jagir on 
him, as will be seen from tke extracts quoted below from tke British Resident’s 
letters ; — 

“ I understand tkat Sindhia has within these few days offered to 
settle a jagir of ten lakhs per annum on Chait Singh including 
Bhind and part of Outckwagar. It is said tkat Chait Singh 
is not satisfied with tkis provision, and means only to accept of 
it until something better can be done for him."® 

“ No further application has been made to me since tke same period 
regarding Chait Singh. Tke district which was proposed to ke 
given him as a jagir in Bhind being situated on tke high road 
and close to the Vizier’s frontiers, he has rejected it, and 
applied for a place on the banks of the river Scind, which was 
last year reduced from the Rana [of Gohad], It is called 
Bijaigarh, and tke name, it is said, has influenced Chait Singk 
in the choice of it. The amount of tke intended jagir was at 
fii'st reported to be ten lakhs. It is now reduced to five, and 
probably the real revenue will not exceed two or three. The 
... sanads I am to see are not yet made out. But Ciiait Singk 
ha’s sent people to ascertain more accurately the state of the 
district, and on their return I suppose the -grant will take 
place.’,” _ •, -vri 

^ Letter from T). Anderson, Resident witli Sindhia, to the Governor-General, dated 
Camp before Gwalior, 8th May, ]7^.-^ccv«t Oon. 20th May, 1783, No. 6A. 

* Letter from 11. Anderson, Resident with Sindhia, dated Camp before Gwalior, 20th 
May, 1783. — Secret Gon. 16th June, 1783, No. 11. 

* Letter from 11. Anderson, Resident with Sindhia, dated Sindliia’s Camp before 
Gwalior, 10th June, 1783. — Secret Con, 30lh June, 1783, No. 2. 

The following refereneo to the jagir tpamted to Chait Singh is found in a letter which 
Sadashiv Dinknr (a trusted agent with Bindhial addressed in June, 1785 (?), to Nana Fad- 
ttavis, who hod ashed for an oflioial account of the income iind disbursements of Mnhadji, 
then in great distress for money: — “I hog. to report that the right way of managing 
aifnirs is first acquire .and then spend : hut here this principle is not observed, . . Out 
of tho-new territory acquired on the south side of the C^amhsd, the parganas of Gwalior, 
Gohad, Bhind and Bhadaarar, have been handed oi-er for management to Khnndo Rao 
Hari on a payment of ten lakhs a year: then territories amounting to five lalrhi in the 
highest computation, hove been assigned in jagir to the Rajah of Renares : a further 
portion of villages amounting to two lakhs and ten- thousand has been handed over to 
Bhivaji Vithal.” (Parasnis's Ifilins Sangrdha, Aitihasik Tipanen, v. 9, No, 10.) 
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The retirement of Waiien Hastings fioin the Goveinoi-Geneialship 
raised in the mind of Chait Singh hopes of his being lestoied to the gadi 
ef Benares, as ire learn from the Biitish Resident’s letter — 

“ The departure of the late Goveinoi-Geneial lor Euiope had aftoided 
some grounds of expectation to Chait Singh and his paitizans, 
foi his le-establishment at Benares Mirza Rahim Beg and 
JIadhu Bao Dinan, tiro of Sindhia’e confidential ininisteis 
who have chieflj shaied in the spoils of his broken fortune, 
held seicial consultations on this occasion in conjunction nith 
Himmat Bahadui, and tliey so fai pi Mailed on Smdhia as to 
induce him to desue his agent to sound me by pioposmg seveial 
questions in legard to the poweis you possessed of alteimg the 
annngemcnts of the late Goveinoi-Geneial and whetbei it nas 
piobable that jon would pursue the same system He went 
no furthei and I have gieat leason to think that he will not 
leiiew the subject Indeed it is with extreme satisfaction I 
mfoim jou that Sindhia has steadfastlj adhered to the assur- 
ances he gave me of pieventing Chait Singh’s introduction to 
the King In all public teiomonies in which the whole 
of the Chiefs in camp have attended and piescnted thou nnzar» 
at CoHit, he has taken paiticulai cire that Chait Singh should 
be kept back, and I have a film conviction he will continue to 
adhere to his promise on this occasion, with the siiiio fiininess, 
notwithstanding any attempts that mat be nude to persuade 
him to the contrary 

Depiived of his fortune and despaiiing of lestontioii through the ageiicj 
of Ifahadji Siudliia, Chart Singh now became anxious to open direct negoti- 
ntions with the Biitish Resident, as the following extiacts will show — 

“ Some days ago I was mfoimed fay mj senanfs that a chobdai, sent 
by Clnit Singh, wished to speak with me I lefii'eu him 
admittance ou the scoie of its being impossible that his mastei 
could have any business with me, upon wliieb he sent m a 
message that he onlv came to enquire aftei mv health, anu 
that it was his mastei ’s wish, he niiglit be pci nutted to do so 
eieiy day Ks Chait Singh had nevei before tiken am open 
steps towaids the eshblishmciit of in iiifeicouise oi the ap- 
pcaiance of one between us, I was a good deal surpnsed on 
this occasion, but I leani that he has of late expressed loou 
than common discontent and even declared Ins inteirtion of 
throwing himself upon the mercy of the Tirici If he leallj 
meditates such an intention Sindbn will easih be able (o 
divert bun from it far holding forth hopes on wbnh be Ins so 

” Letter from Lt Anderson, dated 8indlin’s Cimp nesr Aars 2Srd Vfnrrli, 17S.j — 
Secret Con 9th April, 1785, No 14 
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long continued to feed liim — possibly it is as luucli for tbe 
interest of tbe Company that be should continue witb Sindbiai 
as fly to tbe Viziei, as in that lattei event tbe hopes and fears 
of the people at Benaies legaiding bis restoration ivbicb have 
for some time been entiiely allayed, might ogam be roused.”” 

Tbe nature of Cbait Singh’s eonnection uitb Sindbia is desciibed fully 
in tbe follouing lettei of Jas Andeison: — 

“ All the promises ubicb Smdbia made of never suffering him tO’ 
appear'at bis darbai either on public or private occasions, 
durmg tbe pieseuce of tbe English Eesident, and of bis never 
being presented to tbe King have been faithfully adhered to. 
In other respects be has affected to paj him considerable atten- 
tion; but there is eveiy leasou to believe that in this, so far 
as relates to us, be has been actuated by no impiupei motive- 
Tbe truth is Chart Singh evei since bis anival in Camp, has- 
been merely a subject of piej to Sindbia and bis greedy 
dependents; and non that little or nothing is left to him, be- 
finds that all their promises and piofessioiis have been vain and 
delusiie. On this account lie has- of late expressed much dis- 
satisfaction and has sometimes talked of q^uitting tbe camp- 
On these occasions, Sindbia has alivays taken means ,to soothe 
him iritb a lumiber of hopes and assurances; and on these- 
grounds, reports have been constantly propagated and believed 
in oui piovinces, of its being bis intention to aid Cbait Smgli 
in bis le-establishinent at Benares. Intelligence of this kiud 
has been at times conveyed to me fiom various channels, but 
I have thought it prudent not only to avoid any mention of 
the subj'ect to Siiidhia, but even to slight and disregard it 
entirely. I am willing to believe that by this means a difSculty 
has been avoided which by a diffeient line of conduct might 
have been unnecessarily cieated. Cbait Singth is now cora- 
pletelv falleu and none has a moie contemptible opinion of him 
than Sindbia He Itnows that he is incapable even of being 
used as an instrument, and if evei he should dare to make an 
attempt on the province of Benares, it would be foi himself 
and not foi Cbait Singh 

I have been induced to be thus paiticnlar on this subject because 
it is possible that voiir Lordship mav still heai repoits of this 
kind. It is f'linit Singh’s interest to piopagate them, and this 

” .Tns Audeisou to Goi ernor-Genei si. dated Smdhm’s Camp ,st 3Iuttr.s 25tli Jiilv, 
1786 — .Secret Con 22nd Aiif-ust 1786, Tfo 27 ’ 

In anotlior letter dated AErrn 2tth December 1786, tbe then British Resident with 
Sindhin. Cnpt U' Kirbpitncl! reported to the Goi ernor-GenernI ns follows — 

“T conceive it proper to inform vonr Lordship, Mint a letter from Rnjnh Oliait Singb 
wns sestcrdav put into mv linnds, ns T nns_ passing throiigli the tmm As it hud no seal 
r ashed the hearer from whom he had veceised it, and though it is probable he had been 
otheruise instructed ho did not hesitate to acquaint me, upon which T returned it to him 
unopened ”- — Spfift Cnn 24th .Tanmn, 1787, JCo 9 
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lie finds it not difficult to efect, from tli^easy credulity of tlie 
people and flie means lie possesses from ’some old connections 
in the provinces. As any solicitude however about these would 
give them a degi'ee of weight to which they are not otherwise 
entitled; I am convinced it will be prudent to continue to over- 
look them entirely.”’® 

Chait Singh gradually sank into insignificance and in .January, ITSi", 
Cornwallis instructed the Resident Eii-kpati‘ick to treat with indifference 
any attentions which might be shown to the Rajah at the Court of Siudhia : — 

“ Mr. Anderson was, I find, fmnished with positive orders to demand 
and take his leave of Mahadji Siudhia in case he should intro- 
duce Ohait Singh to the Ring. The circumstances which in- 
duced the necessity of such rigid injunctions are now changed, 
and I think it neeessiiry to release you entirely from these 
orders. The protection originally granted by Siudhia to Chait 
Singh took place before we entered into any treaty with him 
and nothing can i-ender Chait Smgh of consequence but the 
anxiety we may manifest regarding him. It seems therefore 
advisable to treat with perfect indifference any attentions which 
may be shown to him. All that it is now necessaiy to exact 
is that he shall never he suffered to appear, either on public 
or private occasions, at the Eng's or Mahadji Sindliia's darhar 
in your presence.”” 

On 19th July, 1787, Erkpatrick reported from Fattehgarh as follows:.— 

“ I am informed that Chait Singh has deputed one of his confidential 
servants named Obulam Husain Khan to Lucknow for the 
purpose of meeting your Lordship.”” 

I have not found any further reference to Chait Singh in the Public 
Records. He died at Gwalior in 1810.” 


Commercial and Social Intercourse between the Honourable 
East India Company and the Poona Court in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


(By A. F. M. Abdul Ali, F.R.S.L., M.A.) 

Iniroduciion , — '‘Tlie uaffoiinl advantages which Grreaf Brif.iiii derives 
^rom her commerce Avitli India seems not only to have fixed the goiieral 

**Jns. Anderson to Governor-Goiicrnl Ck>mTrnnis, dated Jhittra, 19di Octoher, 378C.— 
Secret Con. 24th Novemher, 1786. Ko, 6. 

“Lord Cornwallis to Capt. Kirkpatiick, Bosidont with ifahadji Sindhin.— >S'e(;rc^ 
•Con, 24tli January, 1787, No. 12. 

' “ SccTcf Tmcmngs aSth August, 1787. p. 4248. 

" Atl^son’s N. TT. 1*. Gaseffccr, Vol. NIV, pt. 1, Benares.” 
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attention of all tke nations of Buiope lint is to be considered the most ex- 
tensive and hcrative braucb of her trade; every bonest effort, therefore,' 
that can tend to enlarge those commercial advantages will no doubt receive 
a liberal encouragement from that Grovernment vho Imons no greater grati- 
fication than the countenancing and rewarding virtuous actions.” Thus 
wrote ‘ Captain It. Greene to the Governor-General, the Earl of llomins'toi' 
(the Marquis Wellesley), from zilUi Bihar on the let of June 1798. The 
inestimable value and advantages of Indian trade to the British people, 
which Captain Greene refers to in the extoct of his letter so late as the year 
1798, was realised nearly two centmies before by a band of patriotic and 
adventurous Englishmen, who in the year 1600 established a trading com- 
pany in the East, under the name of the Honoranble East India Oompam 
tor the benefit of their Mother Country. This Company, as every student 
tuows, came into commercial and social contact with many nations of India 
dming the course of its activities among whom, as we shall subseauenllv 
see, tile Mahrattas stand prominently. 

The survival ni the fittest. — It is well-lmown to the students of bistoiw 
how the Indian trade of the Company gradually became the “ most exten- 
sive and lucrative branch of her trade ” and how the “ national advantages 
derived by Great Britain from this trade fixed the general attention of all 
tha mt,iim» of Europe ” . hmong trther European nations the Eufch'. the 
French, the Danes, the German and the Swedes snocessively established 
their trading centres in India between the year 1602 and 1731 to oust fhi' 
English from their oomraereial supremacy. But the survival of the fittest 
is fact and not fiction: thus the English in India by persistently following 
the policy of fair-plav, self-restraint and toleration backed by ” a liberal 
encouragement from their Government”, not only emei’ged ns winners in 
the fedions commercial struggle with European nations,, hut succeeded as 
well in building up an Empire in the East, the like of which the ancient 
Persians, Greeks and Eomans could only conceive hut never accomplish. 

The East India Company’s first commercial trealnj with the Mahratta . — 
W e find from the records ” that after consolidating their trade in Bengal for 
nearly a centuiy since the foundation of the Hooghly Factory' in 1640, the 
Ifononrahle East India Company turned their attention towards “ the land 
of the Peshwas ” with a view to extend their trade in their territories. 
Ill the month of July 1739, they entered into commercial relationship with 
the Mahrattas by signing a treaty at Bnssein. In this transaction, Captain 
Tncbbird was, appointed as the plenipotentiarv of the British Government, 
while Chimnaji Appa, brother and Deivan of the then reigning Peshw-a, 
Baji Eao Pandit Pradhan, acted on behalf of the Mahrattas. For the full 
terras of this treaty the student is referred to the records. From the papers 
embodvlng it, we find that iron, lead, brimstone, saltpetre, dammar, sailcloth 
and coir formed the chief articles of trade in the Mahratta countries ip the 

‘ Milv. 0. C., 5 Jane, 1800, No. 8. 

' Pal). 0. C., 22 Apr. 1780, No. 25. 
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first half of the eighteenth ceutnry, and that the rivei’s Nagotam, Penn and 
Bancote, rrhose names are now forgotten, once formed the high waterways- 
through which the Mahratta trading vessels used to ply. 

Mvghal affairs in 1739. — ^Let us now turn for a moment to the affaiin of 
the Mughal Couii at Delhi. At the time when the commercial povr-jiarhis 
were going on between the English and the Mahrattas, Nadir Shah, the 
Persian, swept down like a whirlwind from the north-west anti after defeat- 
ing the Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, entered the Imperial Capital. 
After having subjected Delhi to a fifty-eight days’ sack accompanied by 
slaughter, he left the city with booty estimated at 32 crores of rupees. In 
this invasion the magnificient Peacock Throne of the Great Mughal, Shah 
•Tahan— the pride of Mughal grandeur in India — vanished for ever from the 
oonflues of Hindustan. Thus under the shadow of a dark calamitv did the 
Honourable East India Company enter into commercial relations with the 
Mahrattas in the year 1739. 

Second commercial treaty. — Seventeen I'ears after the conrlnsion of Ibe 
treaty of Bassein, another treaty for the protection of each other’s commer- 
cial rights and privileges was found imperative. On the 12lh of October 
1756, Governor Bourchier concluded another commercial treaty with the 
third Po,shwa, Balaji Baji Eao Pandit Pradhan. For the terms of the 
treaty the student is again referred to the records.” We find from the treaty 
that the Dutch wore also trading at the time with the Mahrattas, and thnt 
the port of Eajapur was used by them for unloading their goods. It says : 

“ The Dutch goods will not be permitted to be landed at Eajapur nor their 
trade .suffered to be carried on there, concerning which the Mahrattas will give 
proper orders and the people under the Jlahrafta Government are not to trade 
at Eajapur.” Curiously enough, the Mughal Empire in India this year 
again terribly suffered from the third inroad of the Afghan invader. Ahmad 
Shah Dui'rani, the Imperial capital being sacked by him. 

Third commercial treaty. — Five years after the oonclusioTi of the second 
commercial treaty, another was found essential bv the Honourable East 
India Company to protect their trading vessels and mercliandise from the 
unjust and illegal interference' of the Mahratta officials. The new treaty 
was concluded between 'the Governor Crommeliu and the 4th Peshawa, 
Madhu Eao Balaji, on the 14th September 17G1. For the terms of the- 
treaty,* the student is once more refeired to the records. The year was 
highly disastrous to the Mahrattas for but eight months before their rising 
newer in India had suffered a cnmbing blow by the combined araiie.s of (lie 
Afghans and the Mughals on the field of Panipat. 

The crumhling of 'an empire. — The fateful year of 17fil in which the 
treaty was concluded forms an important epoch in the annals of India. The 
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•great empire of the Mughale -whieh ■was reared up by Babav on the field of 
Panipat 236 years ago was crumbling to pieces. The Emperor, Sbab Alum, 
was wandering about in the confines of Behar as a fugitive. Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, the victor of the third battle of Panipat, was the undisputed master 
•of Hindustan. In the districts around Delhi, the Tats, on one side, and the 
Eohillas, on the other, were consolidating the power they had usurped. 
The Mahratta' dream of universal empire in Irvdia under a Hindu sceptre 
was shattered for ever on the field of Panipat and although the fourth 
Peshwa, Madhu Hao Balaji, was still at the head of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, its power was henceforth partitioned among the Gaelcwar of 
Baroda, the Bhonsla of Nagpur, Holkar of Indore and Sindhia of Gwalior, 
all of whom were seldom at peace with one another. The Nizam of Hydera- 
bad had been crippled by the surrender of some of his most valuable dis- 
tricts to the Mahrattas. The power of the Pi-ench was broken. In southern 
India, Hyder Ali was on the point of grasping the supreme control in Mysore, 
and the English, since their success on the field of Plassey in 1757, were 
•establishing and consolidating their predominance in Bengal and in the 
valley of the Ganges- Such were the vicissitudes of the times. 

The East India, Company’s social intercourse with the Mahratta,!, — With 
the steady progress of commercial relationship between the Honourable East 
India Company and the Mahrattas since 1739, a cordial feeling and good- 
will naturally grew up. The fli'st practical evidence of this fiiendship was 
given by the 6th Peshwa, Madhu Eao Narayan, who through his mkil sent 
some valuable gifts “ to General Sir John Clavering and Mr. Hiohard Bar-well 
•on the 6th August 1777. Thus the foundation of social relationship between 
the Honourable East India Company and the Poona Court was laid by the 
latter in the year 1777. 

The First Mahratta TF«r. — The course of this commercial and social 
amity between the Honourable East India Company and the Mahratta Court 
which had hitherto run smoothly was somewhat disturbed by the outbreak 
-of the First Mahratta War in 1779. 

F ourfh commercial treaty. — On the conclusion of this war the fourth com- 
mei'cial treaty was found essential to safeguard the trading interests of both 
-parties which had suffered during the war. Tiiis treaty between the British 
Government and the Poona Court was signed at Salbai in the month of 
May 1783. 

Resumption of social intercourse. — ^The records between the years 1783 
and 1788 arc silent about the exchange of complimentary gifts between 
the two Governments which ceased for some time after the First Mahratta 
War. The first instance of “ the commencement of the social intercourse ” 
by means of gifts and presents after the war occurs towards the end of the 
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year 1788. From the letter' of the Board to C. IF. Malet,' British Eesi- 
dent at Poona, dated the Council Chamber, 80th December 1788, it may 
be found that the British Government sent about this time to the Poona 
Court (the Mahratta Court) a bale consisting of the finest fabrics of Bengal 
as a complimentary gift. Again, ve find, in the letter ' of Malet to the 
Board, dated Poona, January 1789, that in the Christmas of the year 1788 
he sent to the Poona Court a gift consisting of fruits and sweetmeats. We 
also find from this letter that about this time the Mahratta Court also sent 
to the British Government as a present “ a diamond ring and a string of 
pearls”. Lastly we find in the records* that on the 19th and the 22nd 
June 1789 the Mahratta Court sent to the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, 
several articles of the Deccan fabrics “ to convey their sense of regard and' 
respect for the British Government ”. 

The East India Company’s endeavours to introduce Bengal fabrics in the 
Mahratta territories. — Careful readers of the records will find that in the 
selection of the pi'esents for the Mahratta Court, the Honourable East India 
Company always paid particular attention to the “ muslin cloths and fine- 
white fabrics manufactured in Bengal ” with a view to their introduction 
and circulation in the 'Mahratta countries and in the Deccan. The follow- 
ing extract from Malet’s letter “ to the Govemor-Gcneral, Lord Cornwallis, 
dated Poona, the 26th June 1TS9, will elucidate matters r — 

“ Tour Lordship will recollect that the commencement of the intercourse 
of presents originated in the hope of making it conducive to the foundation 
of commercial advantages by the introduction of the white cloths of Bengal' 
for the consumption of this (Mahratta) country. In this idea, permit me, 
Juy lord, to submit to your consideration the propriety of sending, after a 
proper interval, another allotment of Bengal manufactures, to be carefully 
composed of the finest kinds of flowered muslins, such as Agahannoo tarlore, 
but above all of the most delicate shubnum, for none but the very finest 
textures will answer your Lordship's intention of conveying satisfaction to 
the Mahratta people, whose affectation of delicacy in their dress is excessive.” 

The East India Company’s endeavours to inirodvee English wares and 
scientific goods in the Peshwa’s dominions. — ^Another interesting point 
which we gather from the records is that this “ social intercourse of presents " 
between the Honourable Company and the Mahrattas gave Malet a golden 
opportunity to introduce into the Peshwabs dominions the scientific and 
geographical goods manufactured in England and thus gradually helped 
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to “ propagate among the Mahrattes a love and esteem ior the arts and 
sciences of England Tie following extract from tie letter of Malet 
to tie GoTernor-General, Lord Cornwallis, dated jPoona, tie 26tl June 1789, 
is to tie point: — 

“ A.a, iowever, in tie prosecution of this (social) intercourse, I should 
be glad to convert it to tie propagation of an esteem and love for tie arts 
and sciences of onr native counti'y (England) and as tie Mairatta Minister 
has on more occasion than one desired me to give tie young Pesiwa an idea 
•of our geographical system, wMci I have compiled as well as my scanty 
collection oi maps permitted, 1 have to crave your liordship's indulgence in 
suggesting your commissioning, or permitting me to commission, from 
England to Sombay, an orraiy,* a pair of globes, a set of instruments and 
a set of tie largest and best coloured maps procurable; in whici gr’eat atten- 
tion should be paid to tie durability of tie articles, and tie real goodness 
of their workmanship, particularly in tie orrery and globes as none but of 
tie strongest and best materials would stand in this conntiy, and tie smallest 
■disorder would render them totally useless where no damage can he repaired.’’ 

Rules against acceptance of complvnientary gifts by the Company's 
sercants.—Eiom tie records “ wbioi deal with the exchange of presents 
' between the Company and the Mairutfa Court, wo find that tie English 
■officers were debarred by " tie laws of England ” from accepting any com- 
plimentary presents from any source whatever on their own account but had 
to credit them to tie account of the Honourable Company. As this law also 
applied to tie complimentary gifts from tie Pesiwa’s Court, it was taken 
■as a national affront and insult by the Mairatta Government. Malet brought 
this fact to the notice of the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, in his- letters 
of tie 13ti and liti Eeiruary 1789 and pointed out to him that he (Malet) 
“ experiences mnoi inconvenience and embarrassment in his intercourse in 
pubic business with tie Jesiwa and his Ministers by the prohibition under 
whici he (Malet) had been laid against accepting complimentary presents ”. 
Lord, Cornwallis, accordingly, thought it necessary to relax the rale relat- 
ing to the acceptance of coraplimentaiy gifts on the part of tie Company's 
servants, and in his letter to Malet, dated Fort Wiliam, 16ti March 1789, 
•wrote as .follows: — 

" I have after very matme deliho>^tion thought it inomnbent upon me, 
though not -without some degree of reluctance, to relax on that head of your 
•instruotioBS (i.e., propriety of accepting complimentary gifts).” 

“ 1 had long entertained hopes that the Mairatta Ministers would after 
your explanations have clearly seen that no just cause was given to them for 
offence by out adopting a ine of conduct which we declared to he conform- 
able to instructions from home, as well as to our own national -customs ; hut 
however unreasonable it may he on them to persevere in expecting the con- 

’■Pttb, 0; 0., 5 Ave. 1783, No. 6. ' ~~ 
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tinuauce of an aoiiuiescenoe on onr part with tlie customs of India, I think 
it more prudent to desist from a pimctilions obseiTance of the rule -n-hich I 
. had irished to establish rather than run the risk of embarrassing and impeding 
essential points of public business by the irritation and disgust which 
a constant refusal to comply with that part of their manners and customs in 
•ceremonial intercourse would probably occasion.” 

Records on the commeroial hutory of the Mahmttas of the eighteenth 
oenttiry. — ^The archives of the Imperial Eecord Department contain several 
incords of the latter half of the eighteenth century which supply ample 
materials for writing an interesting chapter on the commercial and economic 
history of the Peshwa’s dominions of that period. These records deal with 
the accounts of the foreign and internal commerce of the Mahrattas, of the 
state of the trade which was then carried on between the Company and the 
Mahrattas, of the gradual expansion of the city of Poona, of the true sources 
of the wealth of the Mahratta iState, of the imports and exports between 
Bombay and the Mahratta countries, of the agi'iculture, commerce and topo- 
graphy of the Deccan and the contiguous countries, of the state of the then 
Mahratta Government and of the Mughal rule before its final disruption. 
Among those papers, the letter “ written by Malet to Lord Cornwallis from 
Poona on the 8th of August 1788 stands conspicuous. This letter forms 
the report which Malet sent to the Governor-General in reply to his en- 
quiry of the 28th November 1787, regarding “ the present and past state of 
the conunercial intercourse between the Company’s territories and those of 
the Mahrattas ”. The intention” of Lord Cornwallis in asking this report 
from Malet was “ to form a judgment how far the aforesaid commercial 
intercourse may admit of an increase advantageous to both sides 

ilalet’s report on the Mahratta countries, — The report of Malet is a rrrine 
of information for the students of the Mahratta history of the time. It 
draws a dark piotrme of the system of government which was then in vogue 
at Poona, the headquarters of the Mahratta Governrnerrt, and of the prin- 
ciples which influenced the rulers of it — thirtgs which were, according to 
him, highly prejudicial to the growth of English corrtmerce in their countries 
during that period. The following extracts from the report in question 
throw .a flood of light on this point as well as ou various other subjecis rclai- 
ing to conterrrporary Mahratfa history; — 

“ The Peshwa administratron is on every act mor'e or less influenced by 
that avarice which so invariably and so strongly marks the Brahmirt charac- 
ter; while mean irt its genius and grasping in its policy, it frequently mis- 
takes the mode of gralifyitrg its ruling passion averse from, and probably 
ignorant of the .systematic, and equitable prirri-iples on wliiclt alone corttrrrerco 
can be rendered flourislting by encouraging tire industry in the security and 
bappirtess of the subject. Its chief attcrriion seems directed to conquest 
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and depredation giving employment at once to tlie desultory military spirit 
of tke ITalirattaa and supplying tire State and tte cliief individual Brahmin 
with wealth and power.” 

“ Commerce, but more especially foreign, less understood, would he more 
slow and precarious in its operation. The arrangements necessary for its- 
effectual protection are incompatible with that spirit of expedient and ven- 
ality by which every thing is influenced at Poona. They would in some 
measure intrench rrpon the arrogant principles of aristocracy by a general 
diffusion of wealth and interfere with the system of farms which is rmiver- 
sally adopted from the smallest branch of the crrstoms to the disposal of 
provinces whence the subject, instead of experiencing the uniforurr and 
vigorous protection of a wise Government is cruelly sacrificed to the rapacity 
and oppression of the highest bidder.” 

“ The state of the numerous ports of the Mahratta Empire on the coast of 
Malabar and the Guzarat, but more especially the former, evinces a spirit 
hostile to commerce and I have not a doubt were its fleet equal to the end 
(tie) but that it would be instantly converted to the same predatory purpose- 
at sea as its armies are by land ns it now is against all those whom it can 
master. This perhaps is fortunate for us as presenting a bar to the admis- 
sion and rivalship of our European neighbours though certainly the custom.'^ 
of a single year in a well frequented port, not to mention the numberless ad- 
vantages of population, etc., would greatly exceed the profits of plunder 
after deducting the expense which must be groat in keeping up a number 
of piratical vessels.” 

“ The rich and commercial kingdom of Guzarat (eveiy town of whioli' 
is or was inhabited by rich Banians, a tribe as attached to commerce as any 
other tribe of the Hindus to its hereditary pursuits) flourished infinitely 
more by its traffic during the violent convulsions of the Mughal Government, 
previous to the establishment of the Mahratta power, than it ever has since 
that event, though time and tranquillity have given ample leisure for doing 
away the effects of conquest and the transfer of dominion.” 

Malet’s revmrh on the Mvgliol Government . — “The Mughals, magni- 
ficent and ostentatious, required every article of luxury. Towns and cities- 
grew out of this spirit. The Brahmins and Mahrattas, less refined and more- 
parsimonious, are averse from and ignorant of those costly modes of expense. 
Hence those towns and cities, deprived of the cause of their existence, are 
mouldering fast into ruin and their wealthier inhabitants have sunk under 
or fled from the rapacity of their new masters. In this cause might pro- 
bably be traced the seeds of the present drooping commercial state of all 
those provinces of Hindusthan that have been subjected to the Mahratta 
power under which the Provincial moneyed men, not to mention the sub- 
stantial landholders, have been subjected to oppressions and exactions. Per- 
sonal property has become insecure. Industry has failed; and aristocra- 
tical wealth, arising from the soil and the labours of the peasantiy, has 
succeeded which is confined to the conquerors; and Poona (the headquarters 
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of tile Pesliwa Government) has become an insatiable sink into -scbicb vast 
ti'easnres have been poured scarce ever again to cii'culate.” 

“ This was not the case under the Mugbals. The riches earned annually 
to Delhi did not stagnate there. The internal commerce of the Empire and 
the spirit of the people gave full employment to the foreign influx of wealth. 
The productions of each province and the performances of every art were in 
high demand and the pay of the vast aiiuies of the Empire kept pace in 
magnificence with every other article of expense. Hence arose number- 
less channels through which the wealth of the Empire was again circulated 
to its extreme branches.” 

“ The mere accumulation of riches by the inhabitants of an Empire is 
vicious and sordid but much more so when it becomes the sole object of the 
rulers. A wise legislature studies to make them the stimulatives of genius, 
of sciences, of agriculture and of commerce, to convert them to the con- 
sumption of the produce of industry and so to arrange them as that the 
coffers of the State may be replenisW from the redundance of the subject 
but this system is not Imown at Poona.” 

Malet on the revenue policy of the llahrattas . — ^The following comments 
of Malet on the Mahratta fiscal policy, on the principal expedients which 
they resorted to for the supply .of their revenues and on the time sources of 
the wealth of their State amply repay perusal: — 

“ The fixed and grand source of the Mahratta State’s revenue is agri- 
culture, the best perhaps on which a nation can depend. That it has such 
a revenue is the necessary consequence of possessing an immense toot of 
productive domain. That it is not more productive but, on the contoiy, that 
it labours under evei-y disadvantage proceeds from a faulty constitution. The 
second is its tribute, fixed by various denominations on the greatest part of 
Hindusthan. The third, the predatoiy collections of its .armies. The fourth, 
its domestic sequestrations and the last, its collections on the commerce of 
the Empire which are comparatively trifling and insignificant.” 

The following account of the gradual expansion of the city of Poona in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century and of file increase in the number 
of its inhabitants and of the cause from which it proceeded will prove in- 
teresting to the reader; — 

” Poona is still a large village to which people of all dcnoniinatinns and 
all ])rofessions are now beginning to resort from the other ruined parts of 
Hindusthan, particularly from the deraj-ed Mughal cities. Its lepufation 
for security, since the two .abortive expeditions from Boiuhay, has greatly 
tended to promote its increase and population ns the wealthier Brahmins 
have in consequence begun to employ some part of their hidden riches in 
buildiilg, which single circumstance necessarily gives employment to a great 
numbei and a great variety of artificers ns the wants attendant on large 
buildings arc endless.” 
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“ TliD oircurastiinces wLieli are above enumerated of tbe great wealth of 
the JJrahinius and the great increase of Poona in buildings and inhabitants, 
must, I should imagine, cause a greater demand for the articles which can 
be furnished only I'lom Pombay than heretoiore.” 

Bengal and Guzamt trade eompared . — ^The following extracts fi-om 
ilalei’s report give to the students of the economic history of India some 
interesting accounts of the agriculture, commerce and manufactures of Bengal 
as also of Guaarat during the latter half of the eighteenth centm-y and 
of the eftects which the First Mahratta War (1T79-81) subsequently pro- 
duced on the Bengal-llahratfa trade: — 

“ It has been suggested to me that the trade of- Bengal raw silk' and 
piece-goods with the Mahratta countries through the channel of Bombay 
has greatly decreased of late years, which decrease is imputed to the inter- 
ruption caused by the war, and the consequent diversion of that trade into 
other channels. It appears, however, from the “ comparative account of 
imports and exports between Bombay and the Mahratta territories ” that 
the war has not been productive of this effect. But even allowing that it 
had, I presume, that the loss would have been confined to Bombay in being 
deprived of the beneficial consequences of commercial mediation, but that 
the consumption of the produce of Bengal would not have been affected 
since other channels by sea and land present themselves to supply the stoppage 
of intercourse with Bombay. Hence arises a conclusion that hostility with 
the Poona Government is not in any case likely to be attended with com- 
mercial prejudice to Bengal.” 

“ I have been informed by Governor Ramsay that the demand for the- 
Gujiarat cotton in Bengal has gi-eatty decreased of late years owing to the 
increased cultivation of it at home. This seems to convey a proof of the- 
increase of industry and population in the latter province and as the same 
gentleman mentions likewise a great decrease in the importation of raw silk 
at Bombay, this likewise may be imputed to a greater appropriation of 
that article to the establishment of new or the multiplic'ation of old manufac- 
tures at home.” ... 

“ It is a very curious circumstance in commercial intercourse* that these- 
two richest pravinces of Hindusthan, I mean, Guzarat and Bengal, used 
regularly to exchange their respective commodities of silk and cotton; the 
former, the produce of Bengal, -a-as manufactured in tlie highest perfection 
at and distributed all over the Eastern World from, Ahmedabad, the 
capital of Guzarat; the latter, the gi-owth of Guzarat, was distributed in a ' 
still greater degree of delicacy and perfection from the looms of Beiigal.- 
Thcse, with spices, were the articles by which the specie of the West has from 
time immemorial been drawn to the East.” 

" If therefore by improving its manufactures of silk, Bengal can at all 
rival those of Guzarat, the advantage of its being a domestic produce will bo 
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iflecisiTe wliile, on tlie otliei Land, sliould it emancipate itself fiom all de- 
pendance of Guzaiat for cotton (in tlie fabiio of wliicli it confessedly excels 
all tile Tvorld) by oultiyating suflScient foi its niamifactuies, the concentia- 
tion of tbe piodnce and nianufaetaie of those two giand aiticles in itself 
must necessaiily conduce gieatlj to the inciease of its population and as 
necessaiily draw into its ciiculabon tbe specie of the Gulfs of Peisia and 
Aiabia, not to mention that of Euiope, and a laige poitiou of that of tbe lest 
of Hindustban (tbougb tbe fabiic and sale of its finest ubite cloths have 
Buffered an inecoveiable blow in the annihilation of tbe Mughal Empue, in 
the elegance and refinement of ubicb spiang then chief consumption), and 
in addition to its iiee, saKpetie, opium, sugai, etc to which indigo has 
litely been added, piesent, as being the piodnce of the soil, the most inex- 
haustible, most luifailmg and most desinble sources of wealth I am in- 
foiined that seieial families of Guraiat silh manufacliiieis, ^oiicnn and 
others, distiessed by the oppressions of the farmeis of this State who lule 
that PioTince, have fled to and settled at Benares wheie they pinetise then 
foianei ocenpation ” 

Fiiilher matenah lei/nrdtng the commercial hsforij of the Mahaltas — 
M, let enclosed uith his lepoitsomepapeis which aie highh useful to students 
of histoiy Among these papers the following aie uoithy of oui atten- 
tion — 

(1) firtt Enclosure — Statement of chaigcs and mode of comiiieicinl 
-convejauce beta een Poona and Goa and with othei niauufactuiiiig towns of 
the Companj’s E5steiii teiriloiies (Bengal) dining the lattei half of the 
eighteenth cenfuiy 

This enclosme gives us a general Mew of tbe foieign and inteiiiil (.om- 
meice of the Mahratta countnes independent of then iiiteicoiiise with 
Bombay It also coniejs impoitant infoimation legaiding the tiade and 
nianufactuies of Beiigi! Fioni these papeis it is gatheied that tin, pepper, 
diy coconut-., belelniits, spites, quitk-silvei, lead, saflion, asafcetida, leimil- 
1011, toppei, ua\-taiidles, bioad cloth, lau si)k and muskets ueie the 
piincipal aiticles which used to come fioni Goa to Poona In inciins of bullocks 
01 boats Agiin we find that piece goods, while and colouied iiid plain 
cotton iui\ed with silk used to come fioni Kaiionpojnl (Jfoith of the Kiishna 
Mioi) to Pooiii by meins of bullocks Chintzes and white cloths used to 
crane fioui 1). ihaiipnr (on the Taptl inei) to Pooin hi moans of bullocks 
and lutnoi (jiraiicsJ The chiiilzcr of this eita weie held in high cslconi at 
the city of Poona A chnte tuiban, sci/la and yimmnh of the hc--l iahiic 
would (ost upwaids of lunces one thousand IVe again find that i i/las, 
tuiliaiis sans, white and colouied, plain and nincd, used to loim fioiii 
I'lj-tiiii (on ihc It 1 n N luga iiiei) to Poona ha means of hi Hocks uid luised 
silk and coilon hiocadcd chilh, used to come finin Aiinnifibad fm A'l/am 
VH’s dominionsl to Poona by means of the same comciance IVhili Klton 
imic-nooiK iis-.d to (onie fioni Rhagiir (on the ITain-Gaiiga iivci) to Poona 
jilso 1)1 means of hnllncks Beiiaics nnd Bengal cotton iiid silk piece-goods 
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used to come from Mirzapore (on the Ganges) to Nagpur bv means of bnlloolcs.. 
Nagpur used to trade with Omrabpnr in Benares and Bengal cotton and silk- 
piece-goods and vice vend and bullocks were employed as the means of con- 
veyance. 

The following extracts from this enolosime should prove of interest to the 
readers: — 


Aotes on commercial tojncs from MaleVs report. — (a) “ The goods that 
reach Poona by the Mirzapore route are chiefly petamhiers and 
tafias. Raw silk is taken up at Aurangabad and other places' 
on the road. The principal importation of Bengal goods is said 
to be through Bombay; but it does not appear that the white 
piece-goods of Bengal are in that demand in the Deccan whioL 
their quality seems to merit.” 


(5) “ The mixed silk and cotton brocaded cloths which are manufac- 
tured in the city of Aurangabad are inferior to those of Guzarat 
and the city is almost depopulated by the oppression of the Gov- 
ernment straitened as it is by the neighbourhood and usurpations 
of this [sic) to which the decline of its trade with the Carnatic 
may probably be added. Great quantities of Bengal raw silk 
were formerly manufactured in this city and brought in by the 
way of Benares and Bombay. The quality is now greatly fallen 


(c) “ The chintzes of the city of Burhanpur are in veiy high esteem 
at the city of Poona. A chintz turban, sejfla and jammah of 
the best fabric will cost upwards of a thousand rupees.” 

(2) Second Enclosure . — Statements of the imports and exports between 
Bombay and Poona between the yeara 1T73 and 178T by Governor Bamsay 
from the Bombay Custom House records. We find from the records that 
these “ Statements ” also speak of imports and exports at the subordinate- 
port of Mahim on the northern extremity of the Island of Bombay. 

This enclosure makes it clear that the balance of trade between Bombay 
and the Mahratta counti-ies during the years mentioned in it was greatly in 
favour of the former ns is evidenced by the costly nature of many of the 
expoii articles, ft can furtiier he seen that some of tie article.? imported 
at Bombay from Poona u ere again exported to advantage. 

(3) Third Enclosure . — Comparative account of imports and exports 
between Bombay and the Mahratta territories during the latter half of the 
eighteenth centrj'. 

The above enclosure reveals to us the extraordinary fact that in spite of 
the Pirst Mahratta War the imports at Bombay during that war were 
decidedly greater and that the exports, except in the article of bioad clothr 
were not very deficient. 

(4) Fourth Enclosure . — ^Estimates of charges on goods between Bombay 
and Poona including expense of carriage and customs. 
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Ttifl paper fumislies an “ idea of an exfi’aordinaiy want of nimnteaess and 
disoiiinination on the pari of the Poona Couit in the uiTangement of the 
impoats on the principal articles of commerce betireen Bombay and Poona; 
while, on the other hand, the simple mode that is substituted to that of 
fixing the imposts on a valuation of the articles relieves the merchant from 
the vexatious cavil and altercation which must otherwise ensue with a grasp- 
ing tenacious farmer of the revenue The enclosui'e further gives us in- 
formation as to the mode of conv^ance adopted towards the latter half of 
the eighteenth ceutui'y in certain parts of the Mabrnttn countiy for carrying 
goods and merchandise. The paper says; — 

“ The ruggedness of the country between Panwell and Poona, but more 
particularly the impracticabilitj' of the Ghauts to any wheeled or draft con- 
veyance, confines the whole of the carriage to bullocks with the exception of 
a few tatoos.” 

These enclosures '' are too lengthy for reproduction. 

Maid’s description of the Deeean and the adjoining countries . — The con- 
cluding portion of llalet’s report gives a fascinating account of the com- 
merce and topography of the Deccan and of the adjoining countries and 
presents vividly many interesting points relating to the past histoiy of 
several important Indian cities of that period. The following extract is re- 
produced:— 

“ Exclusive of the above principal piece-goods manufactories (Curpu, 
Ifarronpoynt, Burhanpur, llirzapore and Shagui’) there are several other 
towns of less note ns llandeer, Dhur, Bdghere (.lic) and Jolna. The Deccan 
is supplied with its best silk goods, Kinhhahs, etc., from Guzarnt; opium 
from llalwa ; matchlocks, bows and swords are brought from the Northern 
parts of nindnsthan, from Ahmedahnd and other places, and some are manu- 
factured in the Ifuliammadan cities of Hyderabad, -iurangabad and Bijapur. 
-A. considerable quantity of Hasulipatam ehinte reaches the Deccan which is 
used for making quilted coats and various other kinds of quilting. The 
turbans of that country are also good, but they are too short for the fashion 
of this country.” 

“ Poona cannot boast of the establishment of a single manufacture, for 
surely the practice of a lew fugitive and temporary weavers from Aurangabad 
do not yet entitle it to the name of possessing a manufaclure. The great 
vales (if a space of coiuitry full of distinct hills hut hounded by long ranges 
can be called so) into which the Deccan is divided are well furnished with 
rivulets, most of which might I conceive, even in their present unimproved 
jstate, be used to advantage, during the rainy season, to jironiote the intciior 
carriage of the countiy ; but except the transportation of a veiy few rafts of 
timber, I do not obseive that the smallest licucfit is derived from them in that 
way. The long courses of the Gmiga fWain-Ganga) and the Eislna might cer- 
tainly be converted to great commercial advantage, not to mention tlie innu- 
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inerable less impoitant sti earns that flow into tliein, but as tbe direction of all 
of tliem IS nltimatelj' tlie same tlie distant commiuiioation across tliat diiection 
must necessanly intersect those ranges of hills which give direction to tbs' 
rners, and by which, as already obseived, the whole countiy is divided. 
The lugged and unimpioved passes of those langes lendei bullocLs the only 
piacticable mode of comeyance though carts of a veiy lude oonstiuction aie 
used by the villagers foi the conveyance of grain within the different ranges, 
but even in those spaces, the country is extremely uneven and stony ” 

“ I am informed that foimeily there was a gieat mart for the horses of 
the Deccan and the camels of llaiwar at the great annual Jattra of Tiipetty 
(a town and lull temple in Madina) which is held in the month of October 
Great quantities of the brocade and silk goods of Aurangabad and the Gurai.it, 
with other piece-goods, used to go with the caravans from the Deccan, w hence 
were brought in exchange several articles of the fabric of the Lowei Camatio 
This gieat cssembly of distant nations at Tiipetly was on religious principles 
and th( same strong attraction operates the same ver)’ beneficial eftect th’ ough 
out, I helieie, the whole of Hiudusthau It is a gieat pity thit the interests 
and happiness of mankind, so closely connected and so eminently promoted 
by such an intercourse, should be exposed to the caprice and the passions 
of princes The loute of the Deccan caiavans to Tripetty was, I am in- 
formed, oiiginally through Curpa The violences of the Pathan Chief of 
that place, while it was an Independency, diverted it furthei to the South- 
ward, thiough the teiiitoiy of Hydei Ah, and the late war between that 
Prince and the Company diove it back again still furthei to the Northward 
through Hjderabad, but Tipu Sultan is now, I undei stand, using his utmost 
efforts to bring this golden curient into its ancient channel ” 

Lori Cornmlhs on Bengal tiade — Ihom the lecoids it appeals that after 
lending ilalet’s lepoit Lord Coiaiwallis wrote him a letter*® on the 30th of 
October 1788, fiom Port William, instiucting him to convert his experience 
of the Mahiatta countries “ to the desuable purposes of improving the re- 
venues of Bengal by iiicieasing her trade and promoting the sale of her manu- 
factures in those countries ” In this letter he requests Malet “ to encourage 
those people who have taken refuge to the city of Poona from the decayed 
Mughal tow ns of Hinduslhan to seek an .asylum in the Company’s teriitories 
in Bengal ” and also to invite “ the Burhanpui nianufaotuieis of chintz and 
the ingenious artists of all denominations to settle with then families under 
the piotection of the Company, especially those who can introduce any new 
aits 01 manufactuies oi impioie such as aie alieady estabbshed in Bengal ” 

Mnht’i noiel suggestions — Bo fai we have seen that the Blonouiablo East 
India Company used to diaw Indian wealth by means of commerce foi " the 
national adiaiitages of Great Biitain ” But in the lecoids it is noted that 
Malet in his letter'” to Loid Coinwallis, dated Poona, January 1789, sug- 
gested a novel method of attaining the same object This consisted in 
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“working on the religious opinions of the people of Eiodusthan”. The 
following extract from his letter explains the scheme: — 

“ In my present public address you rrill obseiTe that 1 have started an 
idea of working on the religious opinions of the Poona Court and that of 
Nagpur to promote our views by granting them immunities and indulgences 
at Benares and Gya. It has in all ages been a grand object of the wisdom of 
legislators to draw foreign wealth into their dominions and I need not re- 
capitulate the various expedients of spectacles, games, oracles, mysteries and 
reputed sanctity of various places which have been used so successfully by 
almost all nations and of which Benares and Mecca are at this instant so 
strong examples of attraction over the two great sects of the Eastern lYorld. 
These are complete proofs of the influence in its full force unbroken by any 
of those circumstances of anarchy or oppression that weaken and destroy it ; 
an instance of which predicament offers in the present state of Jerusalem 
where the avarice and bigotry of the Ruling power hostile to the faith of 
tile pilgrims has almost entirely done away the source of t.ealth incident to 
that desire of visiting the Holy City which once roused all Christendom to 
arms. If then it is an object worthy of attention to draw a concourse of 
foreigners and of course their wealth into our land, it necessarily becomes an 
object to add to the attractions of superstition those of safely, ease and 
freedom from imposition and though I am sure that the genius of no Govern- 
ment in the world is more likely than ours to insure the latter, the great 
difference of our ideas and the distance of the object may without reflection 
have rendered us indifferent as to any active favourable interposition, for 
which, when I surmise that there may be room in the structure of caravan- 
series for the accommodation of the votaries and a regular appointment of 
ofScers charged with the management and government of so heterogeneous a 
multitude. I confess that I do it at a ventme, without knowing whether 
any such things do already exist or not. What I have mentioned as to the 
provisional giant of immunities to the Court and that of Nagpur is also. 1 
must confess, without any knowledge of the subject, other than that I think 
it might be so used as to be introduced with very great weight, and even 
should the idea on the present occasion nerar operate, I liave some notion 
that a voluntaiy offer to the different Hindu princes of Hindusthan that a 
certain number of their passports or ours sent to them, should annually entitle 
the possessors to a free passage to the two holy places would be attended 
with the two great and good eonseijucnees of highly gratifying those princes 
and promoting the spirit of pilgrimage, and as I doubt not but that all the 
courts to wliom such privilege might he granted would make a perquisite of 
it somewhat inferior to ihe common imposts, it follows that they would be 
then inteiested to promote a spirit which it is now evidentlv their interest to 
check and divert, however they may be blinded to that intere.st by prejudice 
and superstition. But if my idea is worthy of any notice, all immunities or 
indulgence should of cour.se be re.sciwed exclusively for the Couris on which 
wo mean to make an impression. And if in the course of these negotiations 
we should bo able to secure the money of the pilgrims for the supplv of 
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Bombay by granting them bills at an easy exchange on Benares, surely 
nothing -would remain either for Government or the pilgrim to -wish fi'om ns 
after having so liberally contributed to the extension of the Po-n-er of the one 
and the Ease of the other and ‘ what is a singular felicity in the distribution 
rof benefits All to the advancement of our own honour and most essential 
interests! ” 

How far the suggestions of ilalet were utilized and acted upon by the 
'Government will be seen from the records of the nineteenth century which do 
not come within the scope of this paper. 


APPENDIl. 

(1) List of articles presented by the Vahl of the Peshwa and Ministers at 
iPoona to General Sir John Clavering on the 6th August 17T7: — 

(а) One horse. 

(б) One Sirpaich. 

(c) Two Shawls. 

((f) One piece of KinWiab. 

(a) Seven pieces of white doth called Moondee. 

(2) Jjist of artides presented by the Vahil of the Peshwa and Ministers 
jat Poona to Mr. E. Barwell:— 


(Same as above.) 
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Minutes of the Proceedings of the Members’ Meeting of the; 
Indian Historical Records Commission held in the 
Committee Room of the University Buildings, 

Nagpur, on the 6th December, 1928. 

Pbesent 

1. Mr Jabit UTath Sahkab, C.I.E., M.A., Calcutta (in the Chair). 

2. Mr B. B. EAAtSBOTHAM, M.B.B., M.A., I.E.S., 0%. Principal,. 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 

3. Mr. G. S. S.audesai, B.A., Poona. 

4. Mr A. T. Vexkat.uiama AxiAn, M.A., Curator, Madras Eccord* 

Office (en-officio). 

6. Mr L. P. Dm', M.E.A.S., Ofig. Keeper of Becords, Bengal (c.r- 
ojjicio). 

6. Mr J, B. Eajc, M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., 0%. Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction, 0. P. (co.opted). 

I. Sal Bahadur SmA Bil, Se&ed Deputy Commissioner, Katni (co- 

opted). 

8. Mr T. M. Kalb, M.L.O., Buldana (co-opted). 

9. Mr T. K. Deshpasde, M.A., LL.B., Teoi7.ui. (co-opted). 

10. Mr S. M. E.ahman, M.L.C., Akola (co-opted). 

II. Mr Abdul Qadih Sidlwi, M.L.A., Burhanpnr (co-opted). 

12. Eai Bahadur Pandit Sueo Eahain, Advocate, Lahore (co-opted). 

13. Mr D. G. E, Hall, M.A., E.E.Hist. S., I.E.S., Professor of History,. 

University of Eaugoon (co-opted). 

14. Mr Meskovb J, Seth, M.E.A.S., Calcutta (co-opted). 

15. Mr P. T. SnisiVASA Itengar, M.A., Madras University (co-opted). 

10. Mr M. S. H.amaswajii Air.«fGAR, M.A., -diidhra University (co-- 

opted). 

17. Mr E. E. Qaxusoo, M.A., Dacca University (co-opted). 

18. Mr J. C. TALunnAR, M.A., Agra University (co-opted). 

19. Mr S. Kiiubsiieed Ali, M.A., Hyderabad (co-opted). 

20. Mr C. T. .Tosiii, M.A., Baroda (co-opted). 

21. Pandit Lociian Pr.isad Pandet, Eeiirc.sentative of the Peudatori'.' 

States in the C. P. (co-opted). 

22. Mons A. Bal,asubb.ui.ixiu3i Pillai, Pondicherry (co-opted). 

23. Jlr A. P. M. Abdul Am, F.H.S.L., M.A. (Secrefaiy). 
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.Review of the action taken on the Besolntions of the Commission passed at their 
tenth meeting. 

A conspectus of the action taken by the Government of India and the 
LoeaJ Gorei'nments on the resolutions of the Indian Historical Becords Com- 
mission passed at their tenth meeting was placed on the table (uide Appendix 
A). 

The action taken on Hesohitions 1, 3, 5, 8, 11 and 13-lfi were approved. 
After considei'ing the other matters dealt with in the conspectus or included 
in the agenda of the present meeting, the following resolutions were passed 
hy the Commission. 


Feshwa’s Daftar. 

(See Besolution 2 of the Tenth Meeting.) 

Resolution 1 . — The Commission request the Government of Bombiiy to 
expedite the matter. 

Examination and oataioguing of the Poona Residency Records. 

(See Besolution 3 of the Tenth- Meeting.) . 

The .Secretary placed before the meeting a copy of the report, dated the 
10th Jnnuaiy 1928, by Mr H. G. Frauto on the above subject, -which had 
been i'oi'a-arded to the Government of India by Mr H. G. EawliuBon,’M.A., 
I.li.S.. Principal, Deccan College, Poona, and member of the Indian Histori- 
•cal Records Commission. The following resolution was unanimously 
passed: — 

Resolution 2 . — The Conuuission recommend that the work he continued, in 
view of fhe Satisfactory progress already made and the valuable new material 
brought to light. 

Treatment of records in the Bombay Secretariat. 

(See Resolution 17 of the Tenth Meeting.) 

Resolution i3.-^The Commission b.ivc not received any intimation on points 
■ («) and (/) of fhe Resolution quoted aimvc, whicli were communicated to the 
Government of llomiiay,' and inquire if there is any objection to addressing 
the Local Governnieut regarding points (h) to (e) of the Rcsohitiorr as the 
information therein asked for is nccess.ary for the frrture working of the Com- 
mission. 

Preparation of a Source-Book on Maratha history. 

The Sccretaiy placed lieforo the Coranii.ssion a letter, dated the 21st Novom- 
hor 1928, from Mr D. T. Pofdar, B.A., Professor of Histoiy, .Sir Parashrain 

* Tiio Gorornment of liqmijiij' sfneo sicfipHccl tlio information which is incornorn- 
tea in ttiu Conspectus (Appendix A). 
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Bhau College, Poona, and a corresponding member of the Commission, ex- 
plaining bis position as regards bis inability to complete tbe Source-Book 
to irbieb reference iras made in a note of 3Ir H. G. Bawlmson embodied in 
the proceedings of tbe tenth session of the Commission. 

As tbe Commission should not be tbe medium for raising a controversy on 
tbe subject, it ivas decided that tbe letter be simply placed on record {vide 
Appendix B). 

Continuation of the publioatlon " The English Factories in India.” 

(See Resolution 7 of the Tenth Meeting.) 

Sesohition 4 . — ^In view of tbe present financial difficulties, tbe Commis- 
sion agree with tbe proposal of tbe Government of India to postpone ibe vrork 
for 5 years, but express tbe hope that as soon ns tbe financial position per- 
mits, tbe publication of tbe series may be resumed. 

Transfer of the Company Records In the Imperial Record Department from 
Calcutta to Revs Delhi. 

(See Resolution 10 of tbe Tenth Meeting.) 

Tbe letter from tbe Department of Rduoation, Health and lands, Ko. 
1226-General, dated tbe ITtb September 1928, was placed before tbe meeting, 
After careful consideration, tbe following resolutions were passed concern- 
ing tbe questions on which tbe Government of India desired to know the 
views of -the Commission: — 

Resolution 5 (i).— Tbe quantity of papers shown as “ unclassified ” in tbe 
Report of the Records Sub-Committee, dated the 12tb November 1927 (p. 
156 of Volume X of Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion), was determined on an average calculation of tbe capacity of a bundle of 
records, but from tbe experience since gained in tbe matter, it appears to 
the Commission that the actual number of documents which remain to bo 
classified will be .somewhat leas than was originally assumed. Tlie Commis- 
sion therefore think that with tbe staff at present detailed for tbe classifica- 
tion of tbe Company records in tbe Imperial Record Department at Caleufla, 
tbe work should be completed in about seven years’ time. 

Resolution 5 (»).— As regards the transfer of tbe classified and repaired 
records from Calcutta to Hew Delhi by instalments, the Commission are of 
opinion that effect should be given to this decision three years hence when 
sufficient progress has been made in flattening and repairing the records and 
those papers which do not bear dates and numbers or correct indications about 
their locations and which are occasionally coming to light during the process 
of clns.sificntion will also have been cxainined and arranged. The Commi.s- 
aion .recommend that tbe records should then be sent to Rew Delhi in batches 
every year, necessary precautions being taken to prevent damages in transit. 

n 
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Free isterdhange of all Record Boom publioationSr 
(See Eesolution 12 of tlie Tenth Meeting.) 

The representatives of H. E. H. the ffizam’s Government and the Baroda 
Barhar having expressed theb desire to participate in this scheme, the Com- 
mission made the following recommendation: — 

Resolution 6. — E. H. the Nizam’s Government and the Baroda State 
he included in the scheme of the free interchange of Record Room publica- 
tions in India. 

OoUeofion of facsimiles of historical doonments in the possession of private 
families In the Central Provinces. 

(See Resolution 15 (*») of the Tenth Meeting.) 

As a result of some discussion on the matter the following resolution was 
passed : 

Resolution 7 . — ^The Commission recommend to the Government of the 
Central Provinces that a wholetime officer in charge of their records he ap- 
pointed and that stejis he taken to set up machinei'y for the collection of fac- 
similes of all documents of historical value in the possession of private families 
in the Central Provinces, by means of a Photostat or some other method of 
permanent reproduction. All such facsimiles may he kept imder the care- 
of the officer in charge of the records and made available for the use of 
research scholars. 

Grant of access to the records of the Central Provinces to the public for purposes 
of historical research. 

Considerable interest was attached to this matter by the members and 
after a full discussion the following resolutions were passed: — 

Resolution 8 . — The Commission recommend to the Government of the 
Central Provinces that the Indexes to their records he made accessible to the 
public by showing or by lending them to research scholars on proper deposit, 
as it facilitates historical enquiries by cnabliiig scholars to locate the exact 
'documents which they want to consult and indicate the line for searching them 
by enquiries in the Record Office itself. 

Resolution 9 . — The Commission recommend that the Rules regulating the 
access of the public to the records in the Central Provinces Secretariat Becord 
Room be printed and published in the provincial gazette and made aVicilable 
for distribution to historical societies and uuiveisilies. 

Resolution 10 . — The Commission recommend to the Government of the 
Central Provinces the desirability of resuming the publication of the old his. 
forical documents in its possession when the provincial finances permit, as 
the records dealing with historical information coxdd usefully he made avail- 
able to scholars. 
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Ust of Inscriptions on Glitistian BnriaJ Gtonods. 

(See Section T of the Proceedings of the Ponrth Ifeeting.) 

The Secretary placed before the Commission a copy of the lAst of Inscrip- 
tions on Christian Tombs in Bihar and Orissa together with the following 
notes, dated the 4th and 24th October 1928 respectively, by Sir Evan Cotton 
on the above publication. 


iVote on the List of Inscriptions on Christian Tombs in Bihar and Orissa. 

I have received from the Keeper of the Imperial Becords a copy of the 
letter D. 0. Ko. 851 /T E — 42 B. E. of the 2nd Inly 1928 addressed to him 
as Secretary of the Indian Historical Records Commission by Mr. E. E. 
Bussell, I.O.S., on behalf of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, with re- 
gard to certain criticisms offered by me on the subject of the above publica- 
tion. 

2. These criticisms have been repeated in greater detail on pp. 17C-177 
'h£ Serial JIo. 70 of Bengal: Fast and Present (April — June 1928; Yol. 35, 
Part II). I have very little to add to them : but as the matter is to be 
placed before the Commission at its next meeting at Nagpur on December 6 
nnd 6, I append the following comments, which should he considered along 
■with the review in Bengal: Past and Present. 

3. The publication bears no imprint. There is no introductory word: 
and nothing to indicate the circumstances in which the List was prepared. 
I regard this as a serious omission. 

4. Mr Bussell obsen-es (paragraph 1) that “ the local Gbverntuont were 
not aware that any research beyond the actual transcription of inscriptions 
was requu'cd." Apart from the fact that most useful notes are given in 
certain cases {e.g., Purnea and Sambalpur), the value of the transcriptions is 
frequently destroyed by cureless copying or by the witlJiolding of the full 
inscription. (Several instances are quoted in the review.) 

6. It is stated by Mr Bussell that " the omission of the inscriptions on 
tombs of P.atna is due to the fact that the number is so large that the pre- 
paration of the list is not yet completed”. No hint of this is given in the 
publication itself. Deference should have been made in this conection to the 
List of pre-Mutiny tombs which was contributed by Mr Homo to Yol. 
28 of Bengal: Past and Present, (pp. 54-98). On that occasion both 
Mr Horne and myself piuridcd full notes. A list at inscriptions in Bihar 
and Orissa which omits those at Patna and offers no explanation for the 
■omission, can only be described ns a tnincatcd publication. 

9. I do not know if the spelling “ Bglas Yalentine Iwin ” and “ John 
Pelhy Ward ”, wliich occur in my copy of Mr Bussell’s letter (paragraph 4) 
are to be found in the original. It may be as well to mention fberefore that 
Byles (not Eylas) Irwin died at Muzaffarpiir on December 5, 1849: and that 

• n 2 
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tie toml at Monglyr 1^111011 has beea attributed to Join Petty (not Peltry) 
iWard and Ms irifej is in reality tie tomb of one of their children. 

7. As regards Major H. B. Impey (grave at Sambalpnr), particulars of 
his descent from Sir Elijah Impey are given in Bengal: Past and Present, 
Volume 35 (p. 177). 

8. I cannot but regret that such a publication was ever issued. Although 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa had to “ depend entirely upon voluntary 
labour ”, I feel sure that there would have been no difficulty in securing the 
assistance as Editor of Mr J. E. W. James, I.C.S., or Mr E. A. Home or 
Dr Bidsdale or Prof. J. H. Samaddar who would gladly have given their 
services. Had the diierent contributions been submitted to them, some of 
the more glaring mistakes would not have been allowed to stand. 

'London, Ootoher 4, 1928. 

EVAH COTTON. 


List of Old Inscriptions in Christian Bnrial Grounds in the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa (Rupees five). 

[Bengal: Past and Present, April — June 1928, pp. 176-77.) 

This publication bears no imprint and discloses no editor’s name. It haa 
reached us from the Imperial Record Department : but we decline to believe 
that that office can be in any way responsible for it. Although the need for a 
list of monumental inscriptions in Bihar and Orissa has long been felt, this 
slipshod production will assuredly not fill the gap. There is no index! no 
effort has oeen made to secure consecutive pagination : biographical notes of 
historic personalities are conspicuous by their absence : and the most absurd 
and irrational variations in tjye are permitted. It is evident that the reports 
from each division have been separately printed as received and bound to- 
gether without further examination. 

Such casual methods might be forgiven, if the contents were in any sense 
complete, which they certainly are not. Eor example, there is no mention of 
the tombs in the Patna City cemeteiy in the opening section which purports to 
cover the Patna Division. They have, it is tme, been printed with full notes 
in Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. 28, pp. 54-58): but no reference is 
made to this fact, and the list, such ns it is, is confined to five cemeteries in 
the Shahabad district and two in the Gaya district. The Arrnh and Gaya 
inscriptions are printed in large type : the others in small type. Under the 
heading ” Tirhut division ”, we find seven cemeteries in Champaran on a 
single page, divided into four columns. The inscriptions in the third of the 
three cemeteries in Muzaffarpur, (which is described as the second on the 
title page) arc displayed, for some unexplained reason, in block letters. Half 
a page is given to the three cemeteries in the Darbhnnga district. Sawn is 
understood to provide four cemeteries: but the inscriptions are lumped to- 
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gether; and eonie are printed in block letters Trbile ethers are not. The date 
(December 6, 1846) is omitted of the death of Eyles (mis-spelled Eyeles) 
Jalentine Irwin, Collector of Tirhut, who is buried in the Dandpur cemetery 
at Ifuzadfarpur. We are not informed whether it has or has not disappeared : 
but in any case, it can be end should have been supplied from other sources 
which are readily available. Bhagalpur, llonghyr, Pumea and five inscrip- 
tions from the Eajmahal cemetery make up the Bhagalpur division. On 
page 23, we are asked to believe that a tomb in the llonghyr old cemetery 
bears the following remarkable inscription ; “ S. t. m. o. (which, being inter- 
preted means, sacred to the memory of) John Petty Ward, Esq., of the 
Eon’ble Co.’s Civil Service and his wife, died 20th June, 1826”. Mr Ward 
who was the father of Sir William Erskine Ward, Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, retired from the Service in 1837 and died in 1869; while Mrs Ward 
died in 1862. In other cases the full inscription is withheld : as a refei'ence 
to the Bengal . Obiiuary will show. 

The Pumea list comes as a welcome relief ; for trouble has been taken to 
examine the early English correspondence in the Collectorate (and also 
Bengal : Poet and Present) and not only are a number of names added which 
have disappeared from the tombs, but suitable notes are appended. Under 
Ohota Nagpur, a full page facsimile is given, we know not why, of the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of David Chalmers (April 1, 1846). It is tlie solitary con- 
tribution from the Singbhum cemetery : ate there no other European graves 
at ChaibasaP The Cuttack inscriptions have, happily, been revised by the 
chaplain. Dr Eidsdale, and can therefore lay claim to some degree of accur- 
acy : but they have been set up in very small type, Puri, on the other hand, 
is favoured with a larger fount : whereby misprints such as ” the Eev, 
Caoland " are pushed into undue prominence. In the case of Sambalpur, a 
letter from the Deputy Commissioner, which is without date, is printed in 
full. It contains some notes on the tombs which evince both interest and 
historical knowledge: and the Bel is presented in a rational fashion which 
might well have served as a model for the remainder. Among those bmied 
here is a grandson of Sir Elijah Impey, Major Hastings Broughton Impey, 
of the Bengal Staff Corps, who was the third son of Edward Impey {1785* 
1858) of the Bengal Civil Service, and Julie de L’Etang. He was the first 
Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur and died on December 14, 1803: his 
wife, who is buried beside him, died three days before him. 

The Balasore inscriptions, which bring the Orissa division to an end, 
are mostly printed in block letters, but the distinction is conferred haphazard 
and is denied to the oldest which dates back to 1684. The fourth tomb in 
the list is stated to bear “ no inscriptions It adjoins the third, which is 
that of the wife of E. E. Eepton, C. S. (strangely transcribed as Eaepton), 
who died on October 30, 1830 : it is probably the grave of their infant son, 
Henry Baber Hewitt Eepton, who died on January 20, 1836. This fact could 
have been ascertained from the Bengal Ohitiiarg; but no attempt scen.s to 
have been made to consult this or any other work of reference. It is to be 
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observed also that the year of tiie death of Major W. S. Parr of H. M. 22iid 
Begiment, who is buried in this cemetery, is given as “ 103 Of what 
value is such an entry? 

If the Government of Bihar and Orissa have had any hand in this com- 
pilation, they will be well advised to withdraw it and to entrust the prepara- 
tion of a reliable list to some competent person, who will, if necessary, visit 
the cemeteries himself. 


Note on DjO No, 8S6S-VIE 41 of the 13th September, 1928, from Mt. R. C. 

Gupta {Government of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department), Patna, 

to the Secretary to the Indian Historical Records Commission, CaleiiUa. 

Subject: Inscription on a Tomb in Monghyr Old Cemetery. 

I need hardly say that I accept the Chaplain of Jamalpur’s statement 
(in his letter of August 2, 1928) that according to the list of interments, this 
inscription runs; 

Ward. S. T. M. 0. John Petty Ward Esq., of the Hon’ble Co.’s Civil 
Service and his wife died 20 June 1826. 

But there can be no doubt that the entry is incorrect and that some such 
words as “ Infant child of ” have been omitted after the letters S..T. M. 0. 

According to Memorials of Old Eaileybury College (London 1894, p. 333) 
John Petty Ward was at Haileybury fi'om 1807 to 1809, and served in 
Bengal from 1810 to 1836 ; retired on annuity in 1837 and died on March 23, 
1869. Confirmation of this date of his death can be obtained from Burke's 
Peerage (S. V. Bangor, Viscount) from which it can also be aseertained that 
his wife died in 1862. 

Mr J. P. Ward was the father of Sir William Erskine Ward, K.C.S.I., 
who officiated as Chief Commissioner of Assam at various dates from 1883 
imtil 1891 when he was confirmed and retired in 1896. Sir William’s 
daughter Mrs B. 0. Allen is residing at Salcomle, Chislehurst, Kent. 

I trust that the positive evidence now furnished will result in the cor- 
rection of the entry. 

London, October 24, 1928. 

EVAN COTTON. 


It was rp.solved: — 

Resolution 11 . — ^The Commission recommend that a copy of Sir Evan 
Colton’s notes be forwarded to the Government of Bihar and Orissa with the 
request that necessary corrections may be made in the book. 
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The following further resolutions were passed: — 

Resolution 12. — The Commission are of opinion that, instead of publishing 
selected inscriptions as recommended in Eesolution 4 passed at their Enngoon 
session, the (lovernment of Bombay be requested to have all inscriptions prior 
to 1860 copied and published and circulated to historical societies. 

Resolution 13. — ^The Commission ivill be glad to see the list which, it is 
understood, has been published by the Government of the Punjab. 

Inirodootion of Sturteiani Vacuum Cleaner in the Bengal Beoord OSioe. 

Resohtion 14. — The Commission are concerned to learn that the records 
of the Goveinment of Bengal are rapidly deteriorating from the ravages of 
dust and beg to draw the attention of the Local Government to the need of 
acquiring a Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner for the Eecord Boom as early as 


Depntatlon of the Membeis of the Indian Historical Records Commission to 
Indian States. 

(See Resolution 3 of the Sixth Meeting,) 

Some of the Indian States had sought for expert advice of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission with regard to the treatment of their records; 
but for various reasons the visits of the representatives of the Commission to 
these States had either to be postponed or abandoned. Takiitg nil the cir- 
cumstances into consideration, the foUowing resolution was passed:— 

Resolution IS. — The Commission do not intend to move in the matter, 
but they will be prepared to consider the case of any particular State which 
may desire to have theii' Eecord Booms inspected by members of the Com- 
mission or seek the advice of the Commission on matters relating to the 
treatment of the official records of the State. 

Appointment of a oorrespondlng member of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission at Fondiobecry, 

Resolution 16. — Tlie Commission recommend that Mons. A. Balasnbra- 
manium Pillai, a member of the Historical Society of French India, and who 
is the representative of the French Government in India at this session of the 
Commission, be appointed a corresponding member for Pondicheny in place 
of Mens. A. Singaravelon Pillai, deceased. 

Date and Place of the next meeting. 

Resolution 17. — The Secretary is authorised io 6x the date and place of 
the next meeting in consultation with the permanent members of the Com- 
mission. 
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The following papers were laid on the table for the information of the 
Commission : 

(i) Demi-official letter no 842-Gen., dated the 28th June 1928, from 

the Deputy Secretary to the Government of India in the De- 
partment of Education, Health and Lands, to the Secretary, 
Indian Historical Hecords Commission, explaining the constitu- 
tional relation which subsists between the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments with regard to the mainten. 
ance of provincial records. 

(ii) Annual Eeports of the Eeeord Offices. 

(ni) Progress Eeport of the Classification of the Company records in 
the Imperial Eeeord Department. 

(iv) Eevised Eules regulating the access of the public to the records 
of the Government of India. (Appendix C) 

(«) Eules relating to private access to the records in the Bombay 
Eeeord Office. (Appendix D) " 

(«■) Eevised Eules and Eegulations governing the public use and in- 
spection of the records and archives belonging to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. (Appendix E) 

(tmj Sules reguiating public access, for purpose of researoi, to tie 
Eeeord Office of the Government of the Central Provinces. 
(Appendix P) 

(vui) Eeports from the undermentioned corresponding members of the 
Indian Historical Eecords Commission on the research work done 
by them during the year : — 

1. Mr C. S. SnDuvASACHABi, M.A., Madras. 

2. Eev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A., Bombay. 

3. Mr D. Y. PoTDAB, B.A., Poona. 

4. Dr BAUinisuNA, M.A., Pn.D., Kolhapur. 

5. Mr S. K. BurtAN, M.A., B.L., Gauhati. i 



appendix a. 

Conspectus of the action taken by the Govemment of India and 
the Local Governments on the Resolutions of the Indian 
Historical Records Commisdon passed at their Tenth 


Reaolution of the CommiB* Orders of the Got* Action taken by 
aion. eminent of India. Local Governments. 


Reeolutton 1 . — ^The 
fiton re-affirms its opinion of 
last year regarding the biS' 
torioal value of the Farasnis 
ooUeotion of pictures and 
urges that negotiations be 
ro*oponcd for purchasing 
thorn with the object of re> 
tainii^ them, intact in Ltdia. 
It also urges that the Paras* 
nis collection of dooumonts 
and books now in the posses* 
Bion of the Government of 
Pombay bo thrown open to 
leseatcn scholars without 
further delay. 


Rssolufton The Commis* 
sion re*afflrRis lost year's 
resolution regarding the 
Peshwa’s Daftar and urges 
upon the Govemment of 
Bombay tho neccssi^ of 
making provision in their 
next budget to enable the 
work of prclinunoi^' inspoc* 
tion to bo carried out imme* 
diatcly. 


Resolution d.— Tho Gommis* 
sion expresses its pleasure on 
learning that tho Govern* 
mont of Bombay has assisted 
hlr H. G. PVanks in tran* 
scribing and cataloguing the 
Jijttmr jSfeffiltoiwy* jRsuwwdf, 
and requests that the assts- 
tanoo should continued 
until the wort: is completed. 


Resolution rf.— Tho Oommia* 
sion again calls tho attention 
of tho Government of Bom* 
l^y to the necessity of pub* 
lishing as soon as possible 
tho Bclcoted inscriptions from 
tho European grave yards in 
'Western Indio. 


Communicated to the 
GoTcmnicnt of 
Bombay, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 






desolation of the Commis* 
sion. 


OrdoEs of the Gor* 
emment of liidia. 


AoUon taken by 
Local GoTcmments. 


dCMARIkS. 


flesolKl/on 5.— The CJoramis* 
sioTi desires very strongly to 
Icnni what tho Government 
of tho nnited Proviacos is do- 
ing with reference to the re- 
commendation made at tho 
last session for sotting up of 
machinery for tho coUootion 
of facsimiles of docTiments in 
the possession of private fami- 
lies in the Provinco of Oudh 
and for obtaining whatovet 
public records are available 
to replace tho oERoial records 
wlxieh have aiJparontly been 
destroyed dealing with Luck- 
now and its history. 


Communicated to tho 
Gbvernmont of the 
United Provinces. 


Owing to lack of 
funds, the Local 
Govornmont has so 
far been unable to 
takoany aotion in 
tho matter. 


desol»i>OH 6, —The Commia- 1 
sion. wishes to draw tho atton* ' 
tion of tho Govornmont of 
Burma to the recommenda- 
tion made to tho Local Gov- 
ommont regarding the ad- 
visability of having a Sturto- 
rant Vacaum Cleaner for 
preserving documents from 
the ravages of duat. 


Communicated to tho 
Government of 
Burma. 


/IcjoF«/iob 7,— The Commis- 
sion strongly urges the oon- 
tinuation of the publication 
of tho "English Factory 
Series " on tho lines proposed 
and initiated by Sir William 
Foster* but considers that 
the work could he carried 
out in a more economical 
manner than that suggested 
in tho proposed sohomo if 
roughly seven years instead 
of four were included in each 
volume and tho work carried 
out on a slightly le&s elabo- 
rate and o:rt>cnstvo scale, in 
which COSO the series would 
bo brought down to 1708 
in five or six volumes only 
for each Presidency, amount- 
ing to about nfleen or 
eighteen volumirt in all. The ' 
work would then bo com-| 
pleled in about Inclve years , 
at a cost of, say, £300 a’year 
to each Pirraidency. Tlic 
Commiarion hope.s that this 
may be mot in whole hy the 
Central Govcmmenl if tho 
Local Govomments concern- 
ed are unable to contribute 


The matter is under 
consideration. 
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Besokiion of the Cornmis- Orders of the Got- Motion taken h 7 
Sion. einment of India liocal Govemments. 


the Qxpenditate. The Coro- i 
oiiBsion also begs to point 
out the supreme importance 
of this \70ck for students not 
only of the history of British 
India hut also of the history 
of the Maratbas, Sikhs and 
other Hindu States and the 
history of the Iiliighal 
Umpire 


Resolution The Commia The idea of sending i 
Sion feels that it is unable to repreaen t a 1 1 t e s 
reply to tho enquiry about from India to the 
India’s representation at the Historical Congress 
International Histoncal at Oslo was aban : 
Congress at Oslo m 1928 end doned . 

to make any rocommenda | 

tion until It IS informed by 
tho Goveniineat of India 
vhether tho expenses of tho | 

delegate will he paid by I 

tbcin I 


Resolution P.«-Tha Coinmis 
Sion recommends that the 
paper should bo destroyed 
and that the Sccrotaxy should 
place similar useless docu- 
ments before the future meet- 
ings of the Commission 


Reaolvlton Id.»Thc Comniis- The rccomsicnda 
sfon fully endorses tho care- tiona of the Com- 
fully considered views cx mission itavo been 
pressed by tlio Becords Sub- accepted. The 

Committee and strongly ur Government of 

ges upon tho Government of India have no oh- 
India the necessity of aecept- jcction to tho Om- 
ing the Sub Committee’s ro mission cvaminmg 
commendation tlint the re- the repaired docu- 
cords of tho Company period inents before tboir 
should not be moved to transfer to Hew 
Holla before they arc classi- Delia provided that 
fled, flattened and eased, and no avoidable delay 
the damaged ones repaired m is allowed to occur 
Calcutta, ns m tho opinion of in oxananmg thmn 
tho Commission, thcir prema- The opinion of tho 
turo removal would bo at- Commission lias 
tended with tho gravest dan been asked for on 
gor to the valuable histoncal some otbcrpomtsin 
documents ai their present connection with the 
hazardous condition The transfer of tho Com 
Commission further express pany records from 
cd the hope that the Govern- Calcutta to Kbw 
went of India would give it Delhi. The mailer 
an opportunity to examine will be placed beforo 
tho repaired documents be- the next moeting. 
fore their transfer to Delhi. 


I 

I 


l 

I 


I 

1 


I 


Bemarkc. 


The inslnictioii^ hare 
been notid. 







m 


Kesolaiion of the Commis- 
sion. 


21.— (i) The Com- Commumoatcd to the 
mission desires to draw the Government of 
attention of the Government Burma, 
of Burma to the suggestions 
made in Mr FumivaU’s paper 
read before the Commission 
and recommends that they 
should bo carried out with 
special rcforcnoe to the fol- 
lowing 

(a) To give eSoot to Professor 
Bodwell’s reoommendationSj 
particularly those relating to 
the centralisation at Rangoon 
of all records not required 
for administrative use. 

(&] That in giving effect to 
Prof, DodwelTs recommen- 
dation of the appointment of 
a Record Keeper, special 
attention be paid to ms re- 
commendation that the Cura- 
tor should deal also with ver- 
naoulat manuscripts. 

(c) That the Record Room 
Rules be revised along the 
lines suggested in ilr 
Tail’s paper nith a view to 
ensuring that duo provision 
be made for oonsidering them 
in their historical aspect. 

(d) That steps he taken to col- 
lect and publish local and 
indigenous records. 

(e) That the Univoraity of 
Rangoon should be invited to 
co-operate in respect of ver- 
nacular records with parti- 
cular reference to those at 
present in its charge. 

(/) That the desirability of 
placing the Historical Re- 
cord Room on the new Uni- 
versity sites deserves esa- 
mination. 

Further, (il) (a) The Commis- 
sion considers that the feasi- 
bility of the historical manu- 
seriptein the Bernard Free 
Library beinir placed fully at 
the disposal cf the Historical 
Record Room should be os- 
amined. 

(^) That an oiBcer of the Uni- 
versity should bo appointed 
Cnratw of the Records in 
addition to his own duties for 
which he should bo grouted 
adequate extra allowance. 
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Besoltition of the Commis 1 
Sion 1 

Orders of the Gor 
emment of India 

Action taken by 
Local Qoremmente 

Bs^abks 

(c) That m the tnfenm the 
C^aiaiesion inahes to draw 
the attention of the Govern 
ment of Burma to the very 
serious state of their old 
records and recommend t^t 
temporary measures to pre 
serve them, pending perma 
nent arrangements sltould 
be made witbont delay 
otbenvise the Commission 
feats tluit itreparable damage 
will be done before the re* 
cords are permanently 
housed 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 


RaoluUon i2^Tho Coounie 
sKm rccommonda that thora 
should I>s a free cxoK&nse 
bet^eeo tho Tunona FroTin^ 
Olid GoTernmenta and the 
Centra] GoroTiinent of all 
l^aOrd Room puhlioations, 
inoluding those of the Impa 
Tid Bccord Department 


Sa^vhon 71 —The Cbmrais* 
sloa rocoiameoda that tho 
olaima of Surma to perma 
nent representation on the 
Histonool Rooorda Oommis 
Sion bo sympatheticaUy con 
sidored when tho next vacan 
oyooom 


Frflft mtorchongo o! Accepted by oU Local 
publications bet Governments 
ween Govern 


mcnts of hfadrits 
Bombay, Bengal, 
the United P«> 
vmcfls, Bihar and 
Oftssa, Bcrmar the 
Contt^ Provinoes, 
Assam, tho Chief 
CommissioBer oi 
Ooorg and tho Im 
penal i^cord De 
partment has been 
approved 


This mil bo oonsider* 
cd when tho nest 
vacancy occurs. 


Eesolvhon 14 —Tliat Mr Pan Approved 
dfitanga Piisurlcncar, Mem* 
ber, Lisbon Academy of 
Sotocos, hova Goa, Portu 
gu^so India, and ilfr 3 0 i 

Fivnks, Journalist, Poona, 
bo recommended to the Gov } ] 

ernmont of India for appoint 
m^ttt as owresponding mem* j 
bois of tho Indian Historical i 
ItflcorcU Commission | | 

flcsohdion IS — (i) TIio Cora (i) Circulate to the 
i^jsion recommends that Mr I Univcmti^ m 
H* L 0 Garrett’s noto on Itidio through the 
prootical utilis'ition of | Inter Unirer s 1 1 j 
historical records ho eirou*] Board 
latod t 9 all Universities in 
India. i 
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Besolntion of the Commis* Orders of the Oor* Action taken hj 
sion. ‘ eminent of India. Local QoTernments. 



{ii) The CommiBSion further (ii) Communicated to 
recommends that his note on mo ProTindal 
tho reproduction of Old Governments, 
ramily Documents in the 
Punjab bo circulated to all 
Provincial GovemmentB for 
considcTation and necessary 

iuniim. I* I 


Be^cHuiion 16,— The Commia* Commumcated to the 


sion heartily endorses the 
proposal mentioned by H. E. 
the Governor of Burma in 
his inaugural speech and norp 
being considered by the Unt' 
versity authorities of Ban* 
goon to take steps to publish 
]^ioto.raphic plates of all 
original inscriptions of 
Burma, and rei^ests the 
Government of Burma to 
render all possihlo assistance 
in furthering tliis scheme. 


Government 

Burma. 


ilHtfthrimr iV!— THw ^Slrvenr- 
ment of Bombay bo request' 
ed to supply Information on 
the following points 

(а) To vpbat extent have re* 
cords in tho Bombay Secre- 
tariat been calendared and 
press-listed ? 

(б) Whether the work of calen- 
daring or press-listing will 
be proceeded with in the 
near future ? 

(c) Whether the publication of 
further selections from tho 
Bombtiy records is to be 
undertaken ? 

(d) Whether the Government 

conte ' plate the appoint- 
ment of a wliolctimo Curator 
sf Alu* Bjwawdp y I 

(c) IVhat steps ■will be taken 
for sorting and publisliing 
press-lists of papers collcotcd 
from local Kaclicris ? 

(/) WTiat rules are in force in 
tho Bombay Presidency re- 
garding destruction of 
records ? 


Ihe ^0Jv«atiincBf cf {a) No records of the ] 
Bombay have been Secretariat have i 


requested to supply 
information on the 
points (a) and (/). 


been calendared bnt 
they bare been 
press-listed from , 
1646 to I7G0. This 
work has, however, 
been discontinued 
in accordance with 
the Government of 
India Kesolntion 
No. 77-Gcn., dated 
the 2l6t March 
1919. 


(/) Two sots of rules 
are in force. 


This ibfonnata'on and^ 
copies of the rulcr 
wero recoivea i^ the 
Sccretaiy oi^ the Ttlx 
January 1920 and 
were circulated . 
among the perma- 
nent members of the 


l?eso?Hfto« 1 $. — TJiat the Score- With tho aippoval of 
taiy bo authorised to fix the tho Goveintnent of 
place of the next meeting in India tho place of 
consultation with tho perma- the next meeting 
nont members of tho Com- was fixed ot Na^ 
mission. pur. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Copy of a ktfer, dated the 21st November 1928, from Mr Datto 
Vaman Potdar, Corresponding Member of the Lidian His" 
torical Records Commission, to the Secretary, Indian His- 
torical Records Commission. 

I got tlie copy of the proceedings of our Commission’s sittings at Ilangoon 
just yesterday. I found therein on page 162 a note by Principal H. (J. Eaw- 
linson wherein he alludes to the Source Book on hlaiathi History and also 
refers to me. I wish to point out that Mr Eawlinson’s statement is incom- 
plete pnd hence misleading. I wish to state clearly that my ‘ inability ’ 
referred to therein related only to the doing of the work before March 1927. 
Mr Rawlinson fherefore asked me to send hack the papers (which I did). 
It is now eighteen months since that and the Source Book is slot yet out. 

Obviously it was Mr Eawlinson’s duty to consult the Source Book Com- 
mittee before entrusting the work to any other gentleman or taking any other 
step or giving any explanation in that matter solely on his own responsibility. 
This Mr Eawlinson refused to do even after I wrote to him to that effect 
and managed things as he thought proper. If we could have waited for 
such long period— as eighteen months— I think I would have easily finished 
my part of the work before now. I never said that I would not he able to 
•do the work if the time could be extended. But Mr Eawlinson left me xo 
choice in the matter. 

I hope this explanation will clear up my position and I have to request 
the Commission to put that on record, in fairness to me. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Rules regulating the access of the public to the Records of the 
Government of India. 


Note. — ^These rules are applicable only to cases where documents are required for 
bond fide historical research. 

1. The Record Office is open daily except on Sundays and other hdli^nys 
a list of which shall be put up in the Tisitors Room. 

2. The hours of admission shaU be from 10-30 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. pn all 
days except Saturdays and from 10-30 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Saturdays. 

3. Persons desiring to examine the records of the Government of India 
shall apply in wilting to the Keeper of the Records (3, Government Place 
West, Calcutta), stating their office, profession, titles or other qualifidations 
and the object for which they wish to examine them. 

4. All applications shall he disposed of by the Keeper of the Records in 

accordance with the rules drawn up from time to time by the Departments to 
which the records belong. In the case of records belonging to the Ar>ay> 
■Siwastssi, 'Smig'n an'i nwA 'Lftgisis.'OTS! ’A 

required to make a reference to those Departments. 

5. Government reserve to themselves the right to refuse any application 
or to accept it with such modifications as they consider necessary. 

6. Permission to inspect the records shall remain valid only for two 
months from the date on which it is granted. If the permission is not availed 
of or if the inspection of records is not completed within this period, a fur- 
ther application shall be necessaiy for permission to inspect or continue to in- 
spect the records as the case may be. All applications made under this rule 
ahall be disposed of by the Keeper of the Records unless he thinks it neces- 
sary to refer any particular case to the Department concerned. 

7. Records may be inspected only within the Record Office and in the 
presence of a member of the supervistory stafE. In any particular case the 
Keeper of the Records may impose such further conditions as he deems neces- 
sary to ensure the preservation and proper treatment of records. 

8. Copies or extracts from the records shall not be taken out of the office 
building, nor shall any use be made of the information gained from the 
records without the permission of the Keeper of the Records, who may, if 
necessary, refer the matter to the Departments concerned. 

9. Persons not desiring or unable to examine the records themselves may 
apply for a search to be made at their cost to the Keeper of the Records, who 
may, if possible, arrange for the search to be undertaken either by the Assist- 
ants of Ihe Imperial Record Department or by some other reliable person. 
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10. 5typed copies of documents may be obtained from the Becord OfSce 
irith the sanction of the Keeper of the Becords on payment at the rate of one 
anna for every 50 irords. 

11. Ko volume or paper shall be delivered to any person using the Becord 
Office until he has signed a receipt for the same. Becords shall be given back 
to the Assistant-in-Charge ns soon as they are no longer required and the re- 
ceipt shall then be returned. 

13. ITo person may have mere than five / original consultations ’ or tivo 
volumes out at one time. Documents in a fragile condition shall he handed 
over singly or subject to such conditions as the Keeper of the Becords may 
'deem necessary for their safety. 

13. Large folio volumes shall be placed on book-rests and handled as little 
as possible. 

14. Ko person shall lean on any of the documents, or put one document 
on top of another or place upon them the paper on which he is writing. 

16. Ko mark of any description shall be made on any record. 

16. With a view to prevent ink being spilt on records the use of an ink- 
stand shall not be allowed. If the volumes or documents can be placed on 
book-rests a fountain pen may be used for the purpose of taking notes or ex- 
tracts; in all other cases notes or extracts shall be taken in pencil. 

17. Tracings of signatures and drawings may be made only with the per- 
mission of the Keeper of the Becords and subject to such conditions as he may 
impose. Permission shall not be given if it appears to the Keeper of the Ee- 
cords that the process of ti'acing is likely to damage the document. 

18. Any person who uses the records for purposes of historical research 
and publishes works based on -those records shall deposit in the Becord Depart- 
ment one copy of each of the works immediately after publication. 

19. Ko person may chew pan or other like substance while worlring in the 
Becord Office, nor may he place any articles of food on tables meant to he 
used for keeping records, documents or other papers. 

20. Smoking' is strictly prohibited in the Becord rooms. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Rules aflecting private access to the Records in the Bombay 
Record Office, Hope Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Note.— T hese rules are applicahle only to eases where docnments are rcgoited for 
land ^de nistorieal research, 

1. Tlie Eecoid Office is open daily excepting Sundays and holidays. The 
honi's of admission are 11 a.m. to 5 p.m.; on Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

2. Persons wishing to examine the records should apply in writing to 
the Chief Secretary to Government, stating then' oconpation, address, and 
■qualifications and the object with which they wish to examine the records. 

3. Government reserves to itself the right to refuse or to modify any 
.application. 

4. Inspection is allowed only in the Eecord Office itself. 

6. Permission must be obtained to take copies and extracts and to make 
nse of information gained from the records. 

6. It is a condition of the grant of permission to examine the iwovds 
that any person who publishes a work based on those records shall deposit one 
copy of his work in the Eecord Office as soon as it is published. Every person 
is required to sign an undertaking to that effect before being admitted to 
examine the records. 

7. Persons not wishing or being unable themselves to examine the records 
should apply to the Under Secretary to Government, Separate Department, 
who will, if possible, arrange for the search to he undertaken at the cost of 
the applicant. 

8. A separate slip shall he clearly written and signed by every person 
. for each paper or volume he requires before any record can be produced. 

The slip is returned to him when he again hands over the record. 

9. Eo person may, without the Chief Secretary’s permission, have more 
than 2 volumes of the records in his possession at one time. 

10. Eo person may lean on any of the volumes, or put one on top of 
another or place upon them the paper on which he is writing. 

11. Eo sort of mark, pen, pencil, or otherwise, may he made on any 
Tecord. Tracing is not permitted. 

12. Information ns to cost of copies and searches is contained in the set 
•of rules below. 
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Buies for inspection, search or ohtaininp copies of documents from the 
Records of the Secretariat. 

(Bombay Gorenunent, Eevenue Department, Notification No. 2033, dated tbe 

14tb March 1889, and General Department Notification No. 4138, dated 
tbe 9tb Angnst 1909.) 

1. Everj- application for search, inspection and obtaining copies of or 
extracts from the Government Eecords shall be made in writing on plain 
paper. The date of receipt shall be endorsed upon the application as also- 
shall be the number and date of the order of the Secretary granting the- 
same and the dates on which the requisition was satisfied, and the ammmt of 
the fee received shall be duly recorded. The name of the person who con- 
ducted the search shall also be recorded in full. 

2. Copies shall be given in accordance with Article 24, Schedule I cl 
Act n of 1899, and Articles C-9, Schedule I of Act Til of 1870. 

3. A fee of Es 5 for each day wiU be charged in eveiy case for search 
and inspection when permitted by Government. In no case will less than 
Es 6 be charged far search or inspection. The search will be conducted by 
elerhs in the Depaibment of the Secretariat concerned. 

4. Each applicant will be required to pay a deposit of Es 20 before 
search and inspection of records are aEowed. 

B. Eor every copy of a document taken from the records a fee of one 
rupee will be charged as a comparing fee. 

6. Copying fees at the rate of two annas for every 100 words or fraction 
of 100 words will be charged, but if the original is in n tabular fonu, double 
this rate will be charged. 

7. No search, inspection or copies of documents will be given in cases 
where itis considered that such a coarse would be prejudicial to the interests 
of Government. In no case wril copies of Government Ecsolutions be given. 


Article 24 of Schedule I of Act II of IS99 (The Indian Stamp Act). 
(Sec Rule 2 uboi-c.) 


I7(Scription of m^irumont. 


Copy or extract certified to bo a tmo copy of extract br or by order of any public 
ofliccr and not cbai^blo under tbo law for the time Iwing in force relating 
to court fees— 

(0 if tlio originn! iras not chaigcabto ttHIj duty or if tho dnly with which 
it was chnigcablo docs not exceed one xnpeo ; 

(if) in any other cbpo 


Sxttpiiont. 


Proper Btamp 
duty. 


Biglit ann»4. 
Ono nipeo. 


(o) Copy of any paper whieb n public ofliccr is expressly required by Uw to xnako 
or futnisb lor record in any public oflico or for any publio purpose. 

[h) Copy of, or oxtmet from, any icgWcr tclaling W births, teptbros, namings, 
dedications, marriages, divorces, deaths or buriaU. 
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Extfact from Schedule I of Act YII of 1870 (The Court Fees Act). 
(See Rule 2 


(Ad valorem fees.) 


Number. 

— • 

Proper fee. 


’When BQch judgment or OTder 
is passed by any Gi^ Court , 
othtf thou a High Court, or by 
the presiding officer of any . 
Rarenue Court or Office, or ^ 

any oiber Judicial or Ezeou* | 
tire Authority*— 


6. Copy or translatioa o! a judgment 
or Older not being or haring the 
force of, a decree. 

(a) If the amount or volne of 
the subject matter' is 
fifty or less then fifty 
rupees. { 

Four annas. 


(6) If such amount or value 
esceeds fifty rupees. 

Eight annas. 


When such judment or order is 
^ passed by a High Court. 

One rupee. 


'When such decree or order is made 
by any CHril Court other than a . 
Ei^ Court, or ly any Revenue | 
Court— 


7. Copy of a dooree or order hBTiug 
the force of a decree. 

(a) E the amount or value of 
the subject-mattor of | 
the suit wherein such 
• decree or order is made 

is fifty or less than fifty 
rupees. 

Eight annas. 


(6) If such amount or value , 
ejcceeds fifty rupees. 

One rupee. 


When such decree or order is made 
by a High Court. 

Four rupees. 

6. Copy of any document liable to 
etamp duty undu the Indian 
Stamp Act, 1879,* irhen left by 
any party to a suit or proceeding 
in place of tho original mthdrawn. 1 

r (a) When the atamp duty ohatgo- 
aMo on the originaf docs not 
exceed eight annas. 

\jfi) In any other case. 

Oihe amount of the 
duty c^axgoable on 
tho original. 

Eight aunos. 

8. Copy of any rercnue or judicial 
proceeding or order not othenvise 1 
proridcd for by this ^t, or copy | 
of any account, statement, rep^ 
or the liim, token out of any 0ml 
or Criminal or Eoronuo Court or 
Office, or from the Offico of any 
Chief officer charged with tho oso* 
entire administration of a Diri* 
fiiou. 

For every throe hundred and sixty 
words or firaction of three Wdred 
and sixty words. 

I 

1 


* Sco ooir tho Indian Stomp 1890 (H of 1800)> 
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Satfaot from Seetim 6 of Act VU of 1870. 

" No document ol any of the hinds specified ns charge- 

nUe in the' first or second soliedule to tliis Act annexed shall he famished 
hy any public officer, unless in respect of such document there shall be paid a 
fee of an amount not less than that indicated by either of the said schedules 
as the proper fee for such document.” 
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APPENDIX E. 

Rules and Regulations governing tire pullic use and inspection 
of the Records and Archives belonging to the 
Government of Bengal. 

[TAeie cancel rules 54-56 of the Rules for the Management of the Bengal 
Secretariat Record Boom.'] 

1. The public hare no right to see or have copies of records in the 
possession of Government, who reserve to themselves the right to refnse 
or modify any application. 

2. The inspection or examination of such documents as Government may- 
permit to students and others shall be snbject'to the following conditions and 
regulations. 

3. The inspection and examination shall be carried out in the Search 
Boom set apart for the purpose at specihed hours. 

4. The hours of attendance and admission shall be from 11 a.m. till 
4-30 p.m., except on Saturdays, when they shaD be from 11 a.m. till 1-30 
p.m. 

5. The Search Boom shall be open only to authorised persons every day, 
except Sundays and such days as are declared to be Government holidays. 

6. Persons wishing to obtain information from or copies of the records 
should apply in writing to the Keeper of the Beoords, Writers’ Buildings, 
Calcutta, stating their occupation and the object for which the information or 
copies are required. 

7. Bveiy person wishing to inspect any document shall first obtain a 
student’s ticket by making a written application on the prescribed fom to the 
Keeper of the Beoords, Government of Bengal, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 
The forms can be obtained from the Keeper of the Beoords. 

8. Each application must be accompanied by a recommendation, on the 
prescribed form, to be obtained from the Keeper of the Eecords. 

Applicants who are not British subjects must submit a recommendation 
from their Consul or the Political Agent of the State to which they belong. 

9. Each ticket will be issued for a period of six months only. Benewals 
for six months at a time may be obtained, subject to Government’s consent. 

10. Government reseive to themselves the entire right to decide whether a 
document or archive shall be issued for inspection. Ko reasons will be given 
in case of refusal, but the final decision for refusal shall rest with the Deputy 
Secretary to Government in the Political Department. 

11. Documents of exceptional value and documents in a fragile condition 
shall only be produced subject to such conditions as the Keeper of the Eecords 
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•shall, in the particular case, think requisite for their safety and integrity, 
ffo such documents shall he issued for the use of students where certified 
copies exist. Not more than four documents will he issued at one time to a 
student. 

12. No person shall lean upon any records, documents or hooks belong- 
ing to the Bengal Government’s archives, or place upon them the paper on 
which he or she is writing. The utmost care must he exercised in handling 
all hooks and documents. 

13. No person shall make any sort of mark, in pencil or otherwise, upon 
uny record, document, or hook belonging to the Bengal Government’s archives. 

14. No ink or indelible pencil shall he used by any person admitted to 
the Search Boom ; nor shall any typewriter, portable or otherwise, he permitted 
in the Search Boom. 

15. No tracing shall he made of any record or document issued for 
examination without the written pei-mission of the Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal in the Political Department. 

16. Silence, as far as possible, is to be maintained in the Search Boom. 

No umbrellas, sticks or bags shall be taken into the Search Boom. No 

food shall be eaten in the Search Boom ; no fan is to be chewed there. Spit- 
ting and smoking are strictly prohibited, and in no circumstances is it per- 
mitted to strike a match in the Search Boom. 

17. Becords and documents, when done with, or at closing time, shall be 
returned in person by the individual to whom they have been issued to the 
'Officer in charge of the Search Boom, together -with the slip’ issued by the 
Keeper of Becords when the document was handed over for examination. 

18. The Officer in charge of the Search Boom is empowered to exclude 
persons from the Search Boom for — 

(i) wilful breach of the foregoing rules and regulations ; 

(m) persistent disregard of the officer’s authoi'ity; 

(ifi) damage of any sort to any record or article belonging to the 
Qoveinment of Bengal; 

(in) language, conduct, Labits, dress or anything else offensive, or 
likely to cause offence, to other occupants of the Search Boom : 

Provided always that the exclusion of any pemon shall be notified in 
writing to the Deputy Secretary, Government of Bengal, Political Depart- 
ment, whoso orders shall be final. 

19. If a search is to be made by the Bccord Boom staif the applicant 
is required to deposit a sciirching fee at the rate of Es CO a month or Bs 2 
a day, to be deposited in advance with the Cashier of the Secretariat. On the 
deposit being made, the search will be made by an assistant and the informa- 

•Eacli dootimeiit required by a student should bo issued with a printed tallv half to 
bo retained by the Tsming Officer, lialf to be given to tlio student and rctume'd bv him 
“min tno docuuicni altor tisc or ni tuo close oT tho dny. 
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tion -wanted will be fumisbed to the applicant, if, after inspection of the 
records and consultation with the Department concerned, it is considered 
that there is no objection to this being done. Any balance will be refunded 
by the Accounts Department on the order of the Keeper of the Eecotds. 

20. No information and no copies of documents may be given and no 
person may be permitted to make a copy of any document without reference 
to the Department concerned. 

21. The charge for copies made by the Becord Boom staff will be 
at the rate of two annas per 100 words; such copying charges Ipust be 
paid in advance. 

22. Any person who usee the records for purposes of historical research 
and publishes any article or work based on them shall deposit in the Bengal 
Secretariat Becord Boom one copy of each work immediately after publica- 
tion. 
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Rules regulating public access, for purposes of research, to the 
Records of tbe Government of the Central Provinces. 

I. The Record Office is open daily (escepting Sundays and certain other 
iestiTals and all gazetted holidays), the hours of admission heing ^.O-dO a.m. 
to 4-30 p.Bi. 

3. Persons wishing to examine the records of the Government of the 
Central Provinces should apply in writing to the Registrar of the Central 
Provinces Government Secretariat, stating their office, profession, titles or 
other quaHflcntions and the ohject with which they wish to examine them. 

3. Government reserves to itself the right to refuse or to modify any 
application. 

4. Inspection is allowed only in the Record Office itself. 

6. Permission must be obtained to take copies and extracts and to make 
use of information gained from the records. (Typed copies can be supplied 
by the Registrar at the rate of one annna for 60 words). 

6. Any person who uses the records for purposes of historical research and 
publishes works based on those records, is required to deposit one copy of each 
work as soon as published in the Record Room. 

n 

7. Persons not wishing or being unable themselves to examine the records 
should apply to the Registrar who will, if possible, arrange for the search to 
be undertaken at the cost of the applicant either by the Assistant Record 
Keeper or by some other reliable person. 

I 

in 

8. A separate slip shall be clearly written and signed by every person for 
each paper or volume he requires before any record can be produced. The 
slip is returned to him when he .again hands over the record. 

9. No person may have more than five ‘ original consulttitions ’ or two 
volumes out at a time. 

10. Big folio volumes are to be placed on book rests and handled ns little 
as possible. 

II. No person may le.in on any of tbc documents or put one on top of an- 
other or place upon them the paper on which he is wiiting. 

12. No sort of mark, pen, pencil, or otherwise, may be made on any 
record. Tracing is not permitted. 
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APPENDIX G. 

List of Corresponding Members of the bidian Historical Records: 
Commission. 

Names. Centres. 

1. Kban Sahib ilaalvi Zafav Hasan, B.A., Snperinten- Agra. 

dent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, 

Archeological Survey, Northern Circle, Agra. 

2. Mr S. T. Sheppard, Editor, The “ Times of India,”'! 

Bombay. 

3. Mr H. G. Rarvlinsou, M.A., I.E.S., Principal, 

Deccan College, Poona. 

[Appointed membcT of the Commission.) 

4. Mr G. S. Sardesai, B.A., Poona. 

[Appointed memher of the Commission.) Bombay and 

5. Eev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A., St. Xavier’s College, Poona. 

Bombay. 

6. Mr D. T. Potdar, B.A., Professor, Sir Parashram 

■filiau College, "Poona. 

7. Sardar G. N. Majumdar, M.L.C., Poona. 

8. Mr H. G. Pranks, .Tournalist, Poona. j 

9. Mr R. B. Eamsbotham, M.A., M.B.E., Principal, 1 

Hooghly College. 

[Appointed memher of the Commission.) 

10. Dr Narendra Nath Latv, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 

11. Rev. H. Hosten, S..I., M.A. 

12. Shams-ul-Hlama Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hidayet 

Husain, Principal, Calcutta Madrasa. •Calcutta. 

13. Dr D. R. Bhandarltar, M.A., Ph.D., Carmichael 

Professor of Ancient Indian Histoi’j^ Calcutta 
University. 

14. Mr Badruddin Ahmad, B.A., Assistant Registrar, 

Appellate Side, Calcutta High Court. 

15. Mr A. P. Rahman, B.A., (O.von.). 

16. Dr J. C. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Economics, 

Dacca University. Dacca. 

17. Hakim Habib-ur-Rahman, Member of the Dacca 

University Court. 

IS. Dr Bnlkrishna, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Rajaram Kolhapur. 

College, Kolhapur. 

19. Mr H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A., I.E.S., Keeper of the Lahore. 

Records of the Government of the Punjab, Lahore. 

[Appointed memher of the Commission.) 
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Names. Centres, 

■20. Mr A. 0. Woolner, M.A., C.I.E., Deaa of tJniver-' 

■ sity Instruction, Laliore. 

21. Lala Sitaram Kolili, M.A., Lecturer, GoTemment » 

College, Lahore. ^Lahore. 

22. Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narain, President, 

Punjab Historical Society, Lahore. 

23. Dr Radha Kumnd llukherji, M.A., Ph.D., Professor Lucknow. 

of Indian History, Lucknow UniTersity. 

'24. Dr S. Hrishnaswami Aiyangar, JI.A., Ph.D.,' 

M.R.A.S., R.R.Hist.S. 

2a. Dr John llathai, B.L., B.Litt., D.Sc. 

26. Mr M. Ruthnaswaini, late President, Madras Legis- 

latire Council. /'Madras. 

27. Mr C. 'W. E. Cotton, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

28. Mr C. Hayavadaua Rao. 

29. Mr C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Professor of Histoi-j-, 

Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. 

30. Mr J. E. W. Janies, M.A., (Oson.), Bar.-at-Law, Patna. 

I.C.S. 

31. Mr Panduranga Pissurlenear, Member, Lisbon Nova Goa, 

Academy of Sciences, Nova Goa, Portuguese 
India. 

32. Mr D. G. E. Hall, M.A., E.R.Hist.S., Professor of 

History and Pellow of the University of Rangoon. 

33. U. Khin Maung, B.A., M.L.A. 

34! U. Taw Sein Ko, C.I.E., I.S.O., M.R.A.S., Editor 
of the Hlutdaw Records, Mandalay. 

3.5. Mr G. H. Luce, M.A., I.E.S., Lecturer of Univer- 
sity College, Rangoon, t Rangoon and 

•36. U. Pe Maung Tin, M.A., B.Litt., I.E.S., Univer- Mandalay, 
sity of Raiig'oon. 

'37. U. Ba Dun, Bar.-at-Law, Secretai-y, Burma Legis- 
lative Council, Rangoon. 

38. Mr J. S. EurnivaU, B.A., I.C.S. (ReCd ), Director, 

Burma Book Club, Rangoon. j 

39. Mr G. E. Hai-vey, B.A., I.C.S., Superintendent, Lashio. 

Northern Shan States, Lashio. 

40. Mr L. E. Taylor, M.A., E.R.A.I., I.E.S., Head Basscin. 

Master, Government High School, Bassein. 

41. Mr S. E. Bhuyan, Professor, Colton College, Gauhati. 

Gauhati, Assam. 
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APPENDIX H. 

Descriptive List of Historical Manuscripts, Paintings, etc., exhib* 
ited at Nagpur in connection with the 11th Annual Meeting 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission. 


From tbe Imperial Beoord Department. 

I. Farmans relating to tlie Englisli trade in India particularly in Bengal 

and Orissa, 1633-1712. Tkese are grants or orders made by 
Mubanimadan Eulers and GoTernors and comprise rotograpbs of eight 
documents obtained from the India Office, witli English translations. 
2-6. Copies of farmans from the Mughal Emperor Shah ’Alum, granting 
the diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the East India Company 
and copy of an agreement between the Company and the Nawob of 
Mnrshidabad, the previous Diwan, in consequence of the above grant. 
(Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, nos 2-6.) 

7. Original notes and minutes on the promotion of European literature 

and science among the natives of India by Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor General, the Hon. A. Boss and the Hon. Lt-Col. W. 
Morrison, C.B., Members of the Supreme Council, and Mr H. T. 
Prinsep, Secretary to the Government of India in the General 
Department, there are notes and remarks in pencil on Mr Prinsep’s 
minute by the Hon. T. B. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay, Member 
of the Supremo Council, Eeb-Mar. 1835. (Pub. 7 Mar. 1835, no 19 
and Eeepwiths.) 

8. Lord Auckland’s minute on the promotion of education among the 

natives of India. (G. G’s Pub. 24 Hov. 1839, no 10.) 

9. Communication in Latin from the Emperor Joseph II of Austria, 

dated Vienna, 8 July 1792, to Haidar Ali, re. the appointment of 
Mr W. Bolts, as his consul and Lieut. Imues as Inspector. Bears 
the signature of the Emperor. 

10. Treaty with King Christen VIII of Denmark for transferring the 
Dutch Settlements in India to the English, dated 22 Eeb. 1845. 

II. Original letter from Her Majesty Queen Victoria to the King of Burma 

on his accession to the throne of Burma. Bears the original signa- 
ture of Her Majesty. 

12. Letter from Captain W. Eichardson submitting a report of his Voyage 
from London to purchase slaves for Fort Marlbro’ . (Pub. 22 Aug. 
1765, no 1.) 

13-15. List of presents made by the Peshwa and the Ministers at Poona to 
Lieut-Gen. Sir John Clavering and Mr Eichard Barwell. (I’ub. 
11 Aug. 1777, nos 2, 3 and A.) 
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From the Imperial Record DepartmeEt— contd. 

16. Ooriespondence witl Mr 0. W. Malet, Resident at Poona, on tlie 
sabject of tie estaWisiment of a fixed and regular dah between 
"Western India and tie Presidencies of Port "William and Port 
St. George. (Pub. 22 Apr. 1789, no A.) 

17-20. Introduction of postage stamps in supersession of tie system of money 
payments as postage. Tiese papers show wiat attempts were made 
at tie time to print tie stamps in India. (Pub. 18 Mar. 1853, no 1 ; 
1 July 1853, nos 1-3; 12 May 1854, nos 44-5; 19 May 1854, no 64.) 

21. Incorporation of tie Unirersity of Calcutta with adaptations for tie 

Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. (Pub. 12 Dec. 1856, nos 
54-6.) 

22. Infanticide and murder among the Brinjarais. Their manners and 

customs, etc. (Pub. A. 11 Jan. and 28 Mar. 1868, nos 28-29 and 
116-118.) ■ 

23. Human sacrifice in certain districts of the Central Provinces. (Pub. 

A. 30 May 1868, no 141.) 

24. Piemale infanticide in the eastern part of the Seioiy pargana in the 

Jubbulpore district. (Pub. B. 26 Sep. 1868, no 95.) 

25-26. Act for tie prevention of the murder of female infants. Suppression 
of female infanticide among tie Rajputs. (A. 7 May 1870, nos 
14 and A. 20 Aug. 1870, nos 96-98.) 

27. Plan for establishing a route for mail from India to England v{& Red 
Sea. (Pol. 11 Sep. 1812, nos 7-9.) 

28-29. From R. Jenkins, Resident at Nagpur and Sreedhar Pundit, (transla- 
tions of letters), reporting the death of Raghuji Bhonsla II of Niig- 
pur. (P. C. 5 Apr. 1816, no 33 and P. C. 15 Apr. 1816, no 54.) 

30. Letter of condolence from the Governor-General to Pursoji Bhonsla on 

the death of his father Maharaja Raghuji Bhonsla II and of con- 
cratulation on his accession to the masnad. (P. C. 4 May 1816, 
no 83.) 

31. List of presents sent by the Governor General to Maharaja Pursoji 

Bhonsla on the death of his father and on his accession to the masitad 
and to Appa Sahib on his appointment to the Regency. (P. C. 25 
May 1816, nos 49-52.) 

32. Accounts furnished b)- R. Jenkins, Resident at Nagpur, respecting 

the extent, revenue and army of the State of Nagpur. (P. C. 17 
Aug. 1816, no 23.) 

33. Proposal made by Appa Sahib to raise a battalion of sepoys after the 

European manner under British officers and a])piovcd by the 
Governor General. (P. 0. 9 Nov. 1816, nos 31-32.) 

34-35. From R. Jenkins, Resident at Nagpur, reporting the death of Mahamja 
Pur-soji Bhonsla and the proposed accession of Appa Sahib to the 
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the Imperial Beoord Department— contiJ. 

masnad. (P. G. 22 Peb. 1817, no 100 and P. C. 22 Mar. ISt^^j ios 
36-36.) 

• 36. Origin, Progress and Present State of the Pindaris and the Mah- 
rattas, 1811-1821. (For. Mis. Tol. no 124.) 

37. Sir Eiehard Penkin’s report regarding the details of the General Bales 

that have been established and partially introduced into the difier- 
ent departments of the Eaja’s (Baghuji III) Government. (P- C. 
12 Jan. 1827, no 5.) ‘ 

38. Major-General Sir John Malcolm’s minute on the Eeveime and 

Judicial administration of the Southern Maratha countiy apd the 
genealogy of the Maratha chiefs, 1829. (For. Dept. Mis. Efoords, 
Serial no 204.) 

39-40. Eevision of the engagement of 1826 between the E. I. Co. apd the 
Maharaja of Ifagpui'. Payment of an annual subsidy of 8 lakhs of 
rupees agreed to by Baja Baghuji Bhonsla III. (P. C. 1-9 Jou. 
1830, nos 31-34 and P. C. 19 Mar. 1830, no 34.) 

41-47. Abolition of the sati rite in the dominion of the Baja of Ifagpur (P . 
0. 24 Sep. 1832, no 43; P. 0. 14 Jan. 1833, no 45; P. 0. 3 Jul. 
1837, no 39; P. 0. 14 Aug. ia37, nos 52-3; P. C. 26 Sep. 1837. nos 
lQ4-d\ P , G. 13 bittv, 1332, d-8-, and. Pal, Daa. team. Gantt no 3., 

dated 30 Jan. 1839, para. 62.) 

48-49. Suppression of human saoiiflce in some Hill Tracts of Orissa, namely, 
Ealahandi, Bastar and their dependencies, etc. (F. 0. 3 Jan. 1851, 
nos 114-15 and F. C. 23 Mar. 1855, nos 114-15 ) 

50. Donation of Es. 10,000 by the Baja of Nagpur towards the Notional 

Wellington Testimonial. (F. C. 1 Apr. 1853, nos 105-6.) 

51. Trade of the Native States in India with the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain placed on the same footing with certain exceptions as 
that of the British Possessions in the East Indies. (F. C. 26 Nov. 
1853, nos 39-41.) 

52. Eepoit of the death of H. H. Boka Bai, widow of Baghuji Bhonsla 

II. (F. 0. 30 Deo. 1859, nos 603-6.) 

53. Constitution of the Province of Nagpru’ and the Saugor and Nerbudda 

Territories into a separate Chief Coramissionership of the Cootral 
Provinces. (For. Dept. Besohrtiorr no 9, dated 2 Nov. 1861 ; Pol 
A. Nov. 1861, no 48.) 

54. A genealogical table of the Bhonsla family from which both the Sofara 

and Kolhapur Bajas derived their origin. (Pol. A. May 187li uo 
568.) 

55. From Peshwa (Naiayan Bao). Says that he will .slick to the terms of 

the treatv and asks the Governor General to do the same. fPef^- 1® 
Dec. 1778, no 138.) 
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Viom the Imperial Record Department-r;(!on((i. 

66. Trom Madhuji Bhonsla. In view of the impending war with the- 
Trench, the GoTemor General sent -under Colonel Leslie reinforce- 
ments to assist the Bomhay Government and requested the Bhonsla to- 
let them pass tlu'ough his territories. The Bhonsla informed the 
Governor General that he had taken adequate measures for the safe 
passage of the Army. (Pers. 10 May 1778, no 32.) 

57. Prom Eaghunath Eao. Thanks the Governor General for his sending 
reinforcements to assist the Bomhay Government in his behalf. 
Bears the writer’s signature. (Pers. 16 Dec. 1778, no 144.) 

'58. Prom Maharaja Madhuji Bhonsla approving of the deputation 
of Mr. Hicksman and Bishambhar Pandit at Nagpur in the place 
of Beniram Pandit in order to represent certain particulars to him. 
Bears the Maharaja’s seal. (Pers. 10 Peb. 1782, no 20.) 

59. Prom Maharaja Madhuji Bhonsla, granting a sanad for the- 
Zamindari of Balasore to Beniram Pandit and enjoining him to 
attend to the welfare of the people and calling upon the zamindars 
and others to help the Pandit in the execution of his duties. Dated 
25 Rajab 1190 A. H. 26 June 1783, A. D. (Pers. Jul. 1783, no SO.) 

60 Prom Nana Pam avis. Minister of the Peshwa. Asks the Governor 
General to send military assistance to the Peshwa and the Nizam 
against Tipu. Bears the seal of Nana Farnavis. (Pers. 14 Nov. 
1785, no 94.) 

61. Prom Madho Eao Sindhia. Has received the Governor General's 

letter saying that he has returned to Calcutta after making a tour 
of all the Company’s possessions and reviewing the troops at the 
diflerent stations and intimating that Major Palmer who has becit 
appointed Eesident at the writer’s court will shortly proceed there. 
Bears the -writer’s seal. (Pers. 8 Peb. 1788, no 101.) 

62. Prom .Maharaja Eaghuji Bhonsla. Saying that the Governor General 

must have learnt of the sad death of his father, Maharaja Madhuji 
Bhonsla through papers of news as also by the letter of Mr Porster. 
(Pers. 16 Jul. 1788, no 413.) 

63. From Madho Eao Sindhia. Acknmi lodging tire Governor Genornrs 

letter in which he writes that he has decided not to go to Madras 
and that Major Meadows who has been appointed Governor of that 
place will conduct the war against Tipu. Bears the writer's seal. 
(Pers. 10 Mar. 1790, no 67.) 

04. Prom His Majestj- Shah Alum. Has learnt from tiro Governor 
General’s letter that he is leaving for Madras wifji a view to punish- 
ing Tipu for his having invaded Travancorc, the tevritorj- of an allv 
of the English. Bears the seal of His Maje'tv. (Pers. 8 Mar' 
1790, no 50.) 
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65. Pi'om Maharaja Eaghiiji Bhonsla. . Bec^uesting that Bishambhar Pan- 

dit may he allowed to come to Kagpur for receiving instructions from 
him on the subject of his negotiations with the English, (Pers. 2 
' May 1T91, no 181.) 

66. Prom Maharaja Eaghuji Bhonsla. Informing the Governor General 

that his mother will shortly set out on a pilgrimage to Benares, Gaya 
and Prayag and requesting him to direct the Talultdars of those 
places to afford her eveiy facility in the accomplishment of her object. 
(Pers. 27 Aug. 1791 , no 409.) 

67. Prom Tipu Sultan. Says that he has deputed his yaldls to the Gover- 

nor General in order to negotiate a treaty of pence with the East 
India Coy. Bears the seal of Tipu Sultan. 1792 A. H. (Pers. 12 
Peb. 1792, no 114.) 

68. From Nizam Ali Ehau, Nizam of Hyderabad. Intimates that he has 

made over to Captain Kirhpatriek copies of the correspondence which 
passed between him and Tipu Sultan. Bears the seal of the Nizam. ■ 
. (Pers. 10 Peb. 1799, no 19.) 

69. Prom the Peshwa Baji Eao II. Approving of the suggestion made 

by Colonel Palmer that before declaring war against Tipu who has 
concluded a secret treaty witii the French, it is necessary to enquire 
from him whether he still adheres to his engagements made at 
Seringapatam. Bears the seal of the Peshwa. (Pers. 20 Sep. 1798, 
no 361.) 

70. Prom Maharaja Hrishna Enja Wodeyar of Mysore. Expressing his 

gratitude on being released and restored to the kingdom of his ances- 
tors which had been usurped by the dynasty of Tipu Sultan. Bears 
the seal of the Maharaja. (Pers. 12 Jul. 1799, no 198.) 

71. Prom Eaja Bhim Singh of Jodhpur. Promises not to give protection 

in his country to Yizir Ali Khan and his associates who had mui'- 
dered Mr Cherry. Bears the seal of the Baja. (Pers. 1 Jul. 1799, 
no 174.) 

72. A manuscript showing the various styles of Persian calligraphy. 

Illustrated folios. (19.) 

73. A qasida (ode) written in praise of the Governor General Lord 

Caiming written in Persian by Shaikh Ahmad Ali, Sarishtadar, 
llawalpindi. 

74. A masnavi (poem) in praise of Qrteen Victoria, written in Persian by 

Shaikh Ahmad Ali, Sarishtadar, Eawalpindi, 18.58. 

76. Tibetan wood-block. It is a block to print on paper or cotton a charm 
invoking the protection of Jhambnla the God of riches. The upper 
part consists of a gem in the centre being the emblem of the god, 
and surrounded by Sanskrit mantras in Tibetan script. Under the 
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ciarm itself is cut out in Tibetan an explanation of tie cbamij with 
directions as to its use. 

76. Tictct for admission to the trial of. Warren Hastings. 

Specimens of the repairing loorh done in the Imperial Record Department, 

77-79. Manuscripts illustrating the evil effect of using white tracing paper it 
repairing important documents. (Pub. Con. 7 May 1790, no 6.) 

The tracing papers were subsequently peeled off and replaced by 
Chiffon. (Pub. Con. 28 Jan. 1785, no I and 6 Apr. 1786, no 
58.) 

80. A repaired manuscript ■rolume illustrating how the isolated sheets of 

damaged volumes can be mended and made up into sections with 
guards to have a durable and flexible binding. 

81. A book exhibited ns a fine specimen of inlaying work. This book was 

hopelessly damaged by larvae. 

Pictures. 

82. Views of Old Calcutta, 1794. (9 Prints.) 

S3. Peace in India or tie Conquest of Seringapatam. 

From tbs Government of Bengal. 

84 Proceeding,'! of the Select Committee, 9 Janvarg to 31 Deccmher 1769, ^ 

At page 27 of tin's volume will be found the autographs of lord 
Clive, Brig-Gen] John Carnac, Henry Verelst and Francis 
Sykes, Members of the Select Committee, which dealt with all 
Political and Military matters as well as the collection of 
re'-'enues arising in consequence of the grant of the Diwani, 

85. Committee of Circuit at Rajmahal, Original Consultation, no 1 of Is 

Febniorp 1773. 

letter dated 5 February 1773, from the Hevenue Bo,ard consisting 
of the whole Council, approving of the settlement of Dinajpnr 
and Salbaris (at present in Bogra District!. 

The paper contains the autographs of Warren flaslrngs. Genera] 

E. Barker and T. lane. 

86. Cakutia Comviitke of Revenue, Original Consnltatwii no 1 of 6 

December 1773, 

letter dated 23 Hoveinher 1773, from the Board of Eevenno con- 
sisting of the whole Gonncil to the Calcutta Committee of 
Eevenuc, stating that the Collectors appointed in Districts for 
the collection of rovenno have been recalled and formulating the 

I 
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From the Government of Bengal— confrf. 

constitution of the sis Prorincial Councils of Eevemie for the 
same purpose for the Provinces of 3engal and Bihar. 

The letter explains an important phase in the revenue administra- 
tion of the country during the Glovemment of Warren Hastings, 
Contains the autogi'aphs of Warren Hastings, W. Aldersey, 
P. M. Dacres, Jas. LauTell and others. 

87. Revenue Board consisting of the whole Council, Original Consultation, 

no 17 of llJune 1773. 

Petition of Lohenath Handi, Gokul Chandra Ohosal, Darpa 
Narayan Thakur and Kashinath Bahu, salt contractors of Hijili 
(now in the district of Midnapore) to W. Hastings, President, 
and Members of the Supreme Council at Port William, repre- 
senting their grievances in not having the terms of their salt 
contract complied u-ith. 

The signatories to the pefition were all well known men in their 
own day and their families constitute great houses in this 
generation as well. . ' 

88. Revenue Board consisting of the whole Council, Original Consultation, 

no 6 of 2S November 1773. 

Letter (in Prenoh), dated 1773 from the Chief and Council of the 
French Settlement at Chandemagore complaining against the 
conduct of Mr paiwell whose sepoys apprehended a Jamadar 
attached to the Prenoh Pactory. 

The signatories to the letter constituted the Chief and Council of 
the Preuch Pactory at Chandemagore. 

89. Revenue Department, Original Consultation no 1 of 12 Septemhev 1775. 

Joint Minute of Warren Hastings and Bichard Barwell, a member 
of the Supreme Council, on the conduct of Mr W. M. Thackeray, 
Collector of Sylhet, in farming the district in his own account 
ooirtrary to the standing oivlers of Government. 

Mr Thackeray was the grandfather of the great novelist. 

90. Calcutta Coimnittec of Reremic, Original Consultation no 1 of 20' 

October 1775. 

Letter dated 10 October 1775, from the Eevenue Department of the 
Governor General of Bengal, to the Calcutta Committee of 
Eevenue enquiring if the Preuch have established within the 
jrrrisdiction of the Committee arry factories or re.5idencies e.vcept 
in their Settlements at Chandemagore and Balasorc. 

This letter hears the autographs of the Governor General and liis 
Council, ric.. Warren Hastings, Colonel George Jfonson, Philip 
Francis, Eichard Barwell and Genl. John Clavering. 
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31. i?ete)ii (0 Depmtment, Ongiaat Conmltalion no 12 of 21 Mai/ 1776 

Draft of a ?anad granting tire Zammtlan of Buulrran to STaha- 
rajndliiraj Tej CIrand Bahadur 

S3 Eevemte Department, Original Consultation no 30 of 4 ipnl 1777 

Autograph minute of Sir P Francis on the instifntroii of the ofhee 
of the Aiiitm doftar 

93 Beveivue Department, Original Cons,iltnfioii no 10 of 30 hoiemher 
1779 

Petition of Kissen Santa Sandi (commonh known as Santa Bahn, 
the Fonndei of the Eassini Barai Eai Familj), toniplainiiig 
against El ishnanda Sailai, a dismissed (fomasta (agent) of his 
with legal d to his nieicantile aSaiis 

94. Bmeniie Department, Original Coiitultation no 26 of 27 October liSo 

Translation of a letter leceived on 7 Oitohei 1780 fiom Sawnb 
itnbarak-nd-Daulah, Sawab Xa/im of Bengal, confeiniig the 
title of Mabarajadhiiaj on Baja Sbib Chandia of Sadia 

Baja Shib Ohandia nns the son of klaha-Bajendia Erishim 
Chandra of the Sadia Eaj Familj The leltei gives an idea as 
to how lanads weie^ranted in Hostinffs’ time A lefeieiice jo 
the Indian title of the Goseinor Oeneial which nins as 
“ Amaudul-Dowlah Goveinor Geneial hli Histmgs Balmdiu 
Jelladut Jang ” will also be found. 

95. iScnciiMc Dejiartmenl, Oiiginal Consultation no 2S of 27 October 17St) 

Draft of a letter dated 37 Oitober 1780, flora the Governor General 
111 Couiitfil to the Calcutta Committee of Beieiiue, sauctioniiig 
the conferment of the title of Ifabaiajadliimj on Baja Shib 
Chandra of Erisbuagar 

96 Reicnue Depailment, Original Consultation no 2 of 20 D ebruari/ 17Sj 

Draft of a lettei to the Conraiitfee of Eeveune appointing .is Diicim 
to the Coimnittee, Gaiiga Govindu Siiigli (the person wlio fignics 
laigely in Buike’s Iinpeacluneut of Waiieii Hastings) 

97 Eevenue Depailment, Original Consultation no 3 of IS September 17S0 

Holograph niinute of Bold Coinwalli'. review iiig the points iais<.d 
by Su John Slioio with legaid to ni.iking poiinaneiit settlements 
in the province of Bengal and Biliai and expiC'sing Ins opinion 
111 favour of the same being made pciiuanent 

98 Ecienuc Department, Original Consiiltalion no 4 of IS September 

17S9 

Minute of Sir John Slioie in leplv to the objcriioii of the Goveinor 
General to his piuposab on the Bihai settlement 

i3 
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99. Revemte Department, Original Consultation no 1 of 21 Decemher 

Minote dated tie 8tli Decemler 1T89 by Sir Join Shore, adTOno- 
ing arguments against the revenne settlements of the province of 
Bengal and Bihar being made ‘ Tinal ’ and ‘ unalterable 

100. Revenue Department, Original Consultation no 52 of 10 February 1790, 

Minute of Lord Oomwallia, dated 3 February 1790 with appen- 
dices replyinsr to the minute of Sir John Shore of 8 Decemher and 
recording his views as to why the revenue settlement of the pro- 
vince should he made on a permanent basis. (The foregoing 
minutes are famous.) 

101. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 11 of 

2i July 1813. 

Minute of the Governor General (Lord Minto) suggesting altera- 
tions and revisions to he made in Ilegnlation V of 1809 of the 
Bengal Code relating to the law of allegiance and desiring that 
the same changes he introduced in the Bombay Eegulation as 
well. (Bears the autograph of the Earl of Minto.) 

102. Judicial Department, Civil Branch, Original Consultation no 16 of IS 

Avgust 1817. 

Autograph minute of the Marquis of Hastings, dated October 1816- 
on the Judicial administration of the Presidency of Fort William. 

103. Territorial Department, Original Consultation no 62 of 19 January 

1826. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Governor General in the Poli- 
tical Department, dated 13 January 1826 containing the propo- 
sals of Begam Samra of Sardhana relating to her Jaidad and 
Jagirs in the territorj' possessed by her. 

(Begam Samru is a well-known figure in history). 

104-5. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation nos 18-19 

of 29 December 1826. 

Holograph minutes, dated 25 January and 3 May 1826 by Lord 
Amherst on Slaveiy in India. 

106. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 14 

of 6 March 1828. 

Minnie dated 13 January 1827 by W. B. Bayloy, Member of tho 
Council of the Governor General on the Deport relating to cases 
of sali for the year 1825 and suggesting measures for the aboli- 
tion of the practice. 

107. Judicial Department , Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 16 

of 6 March 1S28. 

Draft of a Kegulation by J. H. Harington, Member of the Council 
for declaring the inhuman practice of burning nr burj-ing alive of 
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the widows of deceased Hindus to be^illegal and punishable by 
the Criminal Courts. (Contains the autograph of Mr Haringtou.) 

108. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation, no 17 

of S March 182S. 

Holograph minute of the Earl of Combermere, Commander-iu- 
Chief, on the abolition of the practice of the sati rite. 

109. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 19 

of 6 March 1S28. 

Holograph minute of Lord Amherst, Governor General, dated 18 
March 1827, recording his views against immediate steps being 
taken with regard to the abolition of the practice of sati. 

110. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 22 

of e March 1828. 

Statement showing the names and other particulars of the Hindu 
widows who burnt themselves or were buried alive as satis in the 
year 1826. (This is a formidable list.) 

111. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 2S 

of 6 March 1828. 

Autograph minute of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, dated 20 December on 
the practice of sati. 

112. Judicial Depaitmeai, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 27 

of 6 March 1828. 

Holograph minute of 4 January 1828 of Lord Amherst, Governor 
General, declining finally to abolish the rite of sati at that period. 

113. Judicial Department, Criminal Branch, Original Consultation no 10 of 

4 December 1829. 

Autograph minute of Lord William Bentinck, Governor General, 
dated 8 Hoveraber 1829, recommending the abolition of the prac- 
tice of soli. (This is a famous minute.)’ 

114. Territorial Department, Original Consultation no 1 of 5 Januarg 

1830. 

Autograph minute of the Governor General, dated S December 
1829 by Lord William Bentinck on the subject of allowing 
Europeans to hold lauds on lease in India. 

116. Territorial Department, Original Consultation no 8 of 9 June. 1830. 

Statement of gross and net revenue of the Burmese territoiy for the 
year 1828-1829. (They were compiled just after the First 
Burmese War). 
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lie. Territorial Department, Original Consultation no 9 of 9 June 1830. 

Particulars of receipts and charges of the Burmese territoiy for the 
years 1827-1828 and 1828-1829 \rith explanations of increase 
and decrease in each district. 

117. Territorial Department, Original Consultation no IS of 14 October 

1830. 

Autograph minute, dated 10 Octoher 1829, of Lord William 
Bentiaok on the formation of a Legislative Council for the Presi- 
dency of Port William. 

118. Revenue Department, Original Consultation no 11 of 29 August 1844. 

Holograph letter of B. Macdonald Stephenson (one of the pro- 
mulgators of the East Indian Eailuny Company), dated S, 
Wellesley Place, Calcutta, July 15, 1844 submitting to Govern- 
ment of Bengal certain proposals for opening a railuray line in 
Bengal. 

\ 

119. Revenue Department, Original Consultation no 13 of 29 August, 1844. 

Draft of a reply to E.. M. Stephenson. Stating the objections to 
the scheme and suggesting how the difficulty coiild be got over. 

120. Revenue Department, Original Consultation no 2 of 13 August 1845. 

Correspondence relating to the opening up of Eailways in India 

121. Raiheay Department, Original Consultation no 2 of 3 September 1845. 

Copy of a letter, dated 25 Jime 1845, from Lieut-Col. Porbes (then 
Mint Master at Calcutta), to the Military Board, submitting a 
report on the project of opening a line of canal or railway between 
some point on the Hooghly near Chinsura and Monghyr. 

122. Select Committee Proceedings, Januan/ to July 1770, Vol. /., Pages 

28-29, 164-85, 288-01. 

These papers show how Bengal had to deal with the Eaja of Nag- 
pur through Orissa once in the'early latter half of the 18th 
Contuiy as regards the Chautb for Bengal. 

From the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

123. Lechic (D. E.): Journal of a route to Nagpur .... London, 1800 

124. Facsimile of seals ol Sivaji. 

125. Album of the Governor Generals of India. 

120. A letter congratulating the Governor General on the fall of Delhi and 

the complete suppression of the rebels. 

127. Commission dated 2nd July, 1800 to examine witness on the part of 

Warien Hastings. 
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From the Imperial Library, Caiositar-esRr^. 

128. Panorama of the City of Lahore. (Painted in water colour, 1840.) 

' 129. 18 Pictures relating to the Old Army System in the Company’s days. 

From the Caloutta Madrasa. 

130. A rare history of Madina called Bahjat-un-Mn£us. 

131. An old commentary on the Hamasa. 

132. A hitherto unknown commentary on the Osnl ush— Shnhi. 

133. Khamsa-i-Nizami. 

134. Enolles, Richard. — ^The Turkish History from the origin ol tliat nation 

to the growth of the Ottoman Empire with the lives and conquests of 
the Princes and Emperors with a continuation to the present year 
1687 by Sir Panl Rygant. 3 Vois. London 1687. 

135. Photo of Hajt Muhammad Mohsin, the great benefactor’ of the Muslims 

of Bengal. After a portrait in the India Office. 

From the Aslatio Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

136. Grammatica Latino, no 2693. 

187. Sanskrit English Dictionary, Parts I and II, no 2102. 

188. ‘Wilson's Sanskrits Dictionary, Tol. 1 (Mss). 

139. Typescript copies of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society from Jan- 

uary 1784 to July 1800. 

From the Muslim Institute, Calcutta. 

140. A painting of Quth-ul-Mulk Ifawab Syed AhduHoh Eban. tbc ' Eing 

Maker ’. 

141. A painting of Sulaiman Sbikoh, son ol Dara Sbikob. 

142. Manuscript copy of Eaniayan. 

143. Manuscript copy of Mahabharat. 

From Frinm Chulam Husain Shah (of the Mysore family), Calcutta. 

144. Phofograpli of fbo laie Tipu Saltan. 

' 145. Paintings of the Muglial Erapeiors of Delhi 

From Prinoe Ahmad Halimuz-zaman (of the Mysore family), Calcutta. 

146. Porti'ait of Tipu Sultan (painting). 

147. Timur’s sword with the following epigram iusriibcd in Persian: — 

“ In the name of God the Compassionate and merciful. The hand 
of God is above (heir bands. Tbc iiiesi«(ible sword, (be enemy- 
killer, the victorious, the sword of the King of Kings, the 
Monarch of Monarclis, the Sultan Sahib liirau Ul^ Miijcsfv 
Ainir Timur, May God perpetuate liis Kingdom and Kiiipirc ” 
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'' From Mr Bahadur Ship Sinpi, Calcutta. 

148. An autograph letter of Lord Clive to Mi' William Innea of the East 

India Company, dated 31 May 1764, espresaing his friendship and 
.. -wishing continuance of the same. 

149. An autograph letter of Arthur ATellesley (Duke of Wellington) to Jos. 

Webbe, Esq., condemning the establishment of martial law on a 
certain occasion. Dated Seringapatam, 1 July 1801. 

150. Album containing portraits (rare) of' the Ghori Eings, prepared under 

the orders of the 'Emperor Shah .Jahan for his Imperial Library. 
161. Album of the portraits of the Emperor and other scions of the House 
of Timur, beginning from Timur to Bahadur Shah 11, the last 
Mughal Emperor of Delhi. 

152. A perforated petition from Pir Khan to Asaf-ud-Diiulah, Eawab of 

Oudh, praying for the restitution of hiS forfeited land. 

153. An old Government of India Currency note dated 25 May 1863 bearing 

the portrait of Her Majesty Queen Yictoria for Hs. 1,000. 

From Ajit Ghosh Collection, Calcutta. - 
(Owned by Mr A.- Ghosh, M.A.. B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta). 

154. A Leaf from a Kufio Quran on parchment. Written in the' 8th 

century, probably in Mesopotamia. 

155. A Leaf from a Kufic Quran, Written in the 9th century in Egypt. 

156. A miniature from a ms. of the Shahnamah. Written in the beginning 

of the 13th century and described by M. Blochet of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, to be the oldest known ms. of Shahnamah. 

187. A miniature from a ms. of the Lives of the Prophets. Written in the 
15th century. 

158. A Jain Miniature showing Parasnath in the middle with other Jain 
Saints, believed to be the earliest Jain painting, beginning of the 
15th century. 

159-60. Miniatures from the mss of the Khamsa-i-Eizami illustrated by the 
Master Muhammad dated 928 A. H. (1521 A. D.). 

161. Specimen of calligraphy by Sultan All Meshedi. 

162. Portrait of a Persian. (Herat School) 

103. Portrait of lliza Abbasi, a famous Persian painter by his pupil Main 

Musavirr. 

104. Portrait of a Eobleman, probably painted in the reign of Humayun, 

with a Court Scene on the reverse painted in the bcgiiming of the 
reign of Akbar. 

105. A page from the Akbarnnmah showing huntsmen bringing the head 

of a rhinoceios before the young Akbar, with a specimen of calli- 
graphy by Mir Imnd on the reverse. 
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i66. Portrait of a Jesuit priesti probably Francis Zavicr, painted by a Court 
painter of Akbar. 

16T. A miniature from a ms. of the Samayan illustrated in the reign of 
Akbar. 

168. Portrait of a foreigner, painted in the reign of Akbar. 

1 69. Portrait believed to be Sher Shah. 

pro. Portrait oS Imt Khan, 0 Ifl-Ughai nohie. 

171. Portrait of Ehejrat Khan, Governor of Quzerat in the reign of 

Jahangir, (contemporary portrait). 

172. A contemporary portrait of Emperor Shah Jahan 'at the time of his 

accession. 

173. Specimen of calligraphy by Abdnr Eashid Dallami,' the preceptor of 

Sara Shiko. 

174. Portrait of Bahadur Shah. 

175. Portrait of Mir Jumla. 

178. Portrait of a Eajput noble of the time of Emperor Jahangir. 

177. Portrait of a lady, Mughal period. 

178. Autograph Farman of Emperor Aurangaib. 

179. Farman of Emperor Akbar. 

180. Farman of Emperor Jahangir. 

From Mr F. E. Das, M.A.i Advocate, Hi^ Court, Calcutta. 

181-2. Two palm leaf manuscripts in gold letters of Bissuddhi Muggo, tt 
book which can veiy well be termed the Encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
Ethical doctrines. Th^ were received by the late Eai Sarat 
Chandra Das Bahadur, C.I.E., in 1886 fiom Buddhist Monnsteiy in 
Siam. 

183. A manuscript recovered from a remote Monastery in Tibet for a long 

time regarded as lost. 

From Mr Mesrovb J. Seth, Calcutta. 

184. A manuscript “ Life of Christ ”,'in classical Armenian, with coloured 

steel engravings, written at JuMn, a suburb of Ispahan, Persia, in 
1707 A.D., by Father Jacob Tillotte, S. J., a French Jesuit and a 
renowned classical Armenian scholar, with a life of the author in 
English by Mesrovb J. Seth, M. E. A. S. 

185. A Latin-Armenian Dictionary by Father Jacob Tillotte, S. J., a French- 

Jesuit Missionary in Persia and Armenia for 25 years towards the 
end of the 17th century. Printed at Home in 1714. 
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From Mr MesroTb J. Seth, Calcutta— confrf. 

I8G. A Latin translation of the History of Armenia by Moses Choreiieensis, 
the father of Aimenian historians, printed at London with the 
Armenian tent in 1736. This is the first Armenian hook printed in 
England. 

187. A book of exhortations and historical miscellany printed at Madras in 

1772. This is the first Armenian book printed in India. 

188. The complete numbers of the first Armenian Journal ‘ Aadarar ’ 

(Intelligencer) printed and published at Madras from 1794-1796. 
This is the first Armenian newspaper in the world. It was edited, 
printed and published by the Bev. Arrathoon Shumavon of Shiraz, 
the vicar of the Armenian Church at Madras from 1784-1824. There 
is at page 254, a copy of the Barman of tlie Nawab of the Carnatic 
(Walajah) granting permission to the editor of the ‘ Azdarar ’ to 
publish Arabic and Persian books at his press in addition to 
Amenian. This is one of the three complete copies of the Journal 
extant in the Armenian world. 

189. An illustrated Armenian bible, printed by the Mekhitharist Society at 

‘ St Lazare ’, Venice, in 173^ 

190. An Armenian bible printed in small type at Constantinople in 1705. 

191. A manuscript ritual of the Armenian Church with hand-painted illus- 

trations, written at Julfa, a suburb of Ispahan, Persia, in the iVth 
century. 

192. A facsimile of the Armenian inscription on the oMest Christian tomb- 

stone in the Armenian churchyard of Calcutta, dated (according to 
the Armenian era of Julfa) the 11th July 1630 A. D. Tliis valuable 
laudmark of the early history of Calcutta, was discovered in 1894 by 
Mr Mesrovb J. Seth, M. E. A. S., .author of the ‘ History of the Arme- 
nians in India ’. 

193. The Life and "Works of the Armenian Catholicos (Pontiff) Abraham, a 

personal friend of Nadir Shah whose sword he blessed when that 
great warrior assumed the sovereignty of Persia. This is the first 
Armenian book printed in Calcutta in 1796 by the Bev. Joseph 
Stephen, vicar of the Armenian Chureh of Nazareth, Calcutta. 

194. Seven Peraian manuscript letters, loose sheets. 

195. A Persian manuscript book. 

196. An Arabic manuscript, ‘ Q.uidah llnrdah ’. 

Pmxtikgs, eic. 

197. A painting of Akbar. in wafer colours. 

198. A painting of fluraayun, in water colours. 

199. A painting of Jahangir with the Viziers, in wafer colours. 
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From Mr Mesroib J, Seth, Calcutta— confi? 

200. A painting of Ahmad Shah, in water colours. 

201. A painting of Shei Shah, in water colours 

202. A painting of Shah Jahan, in water colours. 

203. A painting of Sujah-ud-Danlah, in watei colouis. 

204. An ivory carved flgme of Humayun. 

SOS. An Album of the portraits of the Ifughal Empeiois fioiu Timur to 
Bahadur Shah II, the last Mughal Emperor of Delhi (Golshan-ul- 
Tawaiilth. 23 portiaits and 1 Sarbar of Ahhai.) 

206. Copper embossed picture of Sultan Mohamed Mirza. 

207. Portrait of Altbar standing with hawh in hand. 

208 Portrait of Jelal-ud-din Khilji. 

209. Portrait of Prince Daia Shikoh. 

210. Portrait of Krishna u ith his wife 

211 Portrait of the Darbar of Maharajah Kansh 

212. Piotura of a Eajah’s palace by the Sea. 

213. Portrait of the Emperor Baber, with hank in hand 

214. Map of ancient Armenia engraved at Venice in 1761 A D. 

215. One beautifully illuminated copy of the Quran, written by Mirza 

Hussain in the year 1830 A. H. 


Coats 

216. Ten silver and coppei Armenian coins of the llth, 12th, 13th and 
14th centuries. 

From Dr R. W. B. Moreno, Calcutta. 

817. Original poitrnit of Henry Louis Thi.in Deionn, the Aiiglo-Indi.in 
Poet and Eefonnei. (Fiom the Oiieiital Heiald. 1830 ) 

Prom Mr F. E. Youd, Calcutta. 

218. An ivory mmiatuie of Raifud Daulah, Kan ah Karim of Beiig.il Hilmr 

and Orissa, 1706-70. 

219. An ivory miniature of 11.0)01118 Daulah, Kau.ib Karmi of Bei1g.1l 

Bihar and Orissn, 1703-06 

280 An ivory miniature of Mubarakud-Danl.ih, Kan ah Karim of Bengal. 
Bihar .and Orissa, 1770-93. 
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From Mr C. A. Bush, 6, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

221. Quran over 300 years old. A fine specimen of calligi’iipliy. 

222. Quran written hy the order of Tipu Sultan. 

223. Portrait of Warren Hastings, by Imhoff. 

224. Portrait of Vasco da Gama by Cardoza. 

22-5. Portrait of Hana Sahib. 

22(5. Reception of Vasco da Gama by the Zamorin of Calicut on the 28th 
May 1498 — the opening up of Eastern trade with Europe. 

From Mr A. F. M. Abdul All, F.R.S.L., M.A., Calcutta. 

227. Delhi Darbar. 

From Mr N. N. 6an|uly, Imperial Record Department, Calcutta. 

228. The Holy Bible published for the first time in the Bengalee language. 

in 1802 by the Mission Press at Seranipore, Bengal. 2 Volumes. 

From H. E. H. the Nizam’s Qozemment, Hyderabad peooan). 

229. Viqa-e-Balda-e-Elichpur, Berar Suba. Ramazan, 4 Julus (Aurang- 

zeb.) 

280. Akhbar-e-Durbar-e-Mo’alla. Jamadi-til-awal, 1207 Hijra. 

231. Rosenamcha Viqa-e-Baklana Suba. Rabi-us-Sani, 4 Julus (Aurang- 

zeb.) 

232. Rose-Namcha Viqa-e-Balkhana Suba. Balda-e-Hyderabad, Mohar- 

runi, 4 Julus (Aurangzeb.) 

233. Skeich Map of Fort Arak (Hyderabad-Deccan). Bi-llngual Map of 

the Nizam’s Dominions (Old). 

234. Viqn-c-Balda-o-Elichpur, Berar Suba. Shawal, 4 Julus (Aurangzeb). 
23-5. Corn Market and Exchange Rate — Schedules BaWa-e-Avimigithad. 

Shawal. 4 Julus (Aurangzeb). 

230. Market-prices of Uohamcdahad Biller 2Cfh Ziqadda, 1205 Hijia. 

237. Rosenamcha Viqa-e-Sii-kar Raigeer 1071 Hijiu. 

238. Akhbar of Asaf-ud-Dowla’s Palace. 4th Ziquada, 1209 Hijra. 

239. Akhbar of Asaf-ud-Dowla’s Palace. Tipu Sultan, 2nd Shawal, 1210 

Hijra. 

240; Akhbar of the Emperor of Delhi (about 1178 Hijra). 

24], Additional grant of the title to the Nizam Sirkar. 

242. Akhbar of Shah .Tcbanabad, 14tli Rabi-us-Sani, 1183 Hijra. 

243. Akhbar of Shah Jchanabad, 7th Rajab, 1187 Hijrai 

244. Viqa-c-BaMa-c-EliclipttT, Shawal, 4 Julus (Aurangzeb). 
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Eram H. E. H. flie Nizam's Government, Hyderabad (Deccan)— contj, 
•245. Aklibar Liki-va-jj, 25th Jamadi-us-Sani, 41 Jnlus (Anrangzeb). 

246. Sosenamclia Viqa-e-Suha~e-Baldana, Zihaj, 4 Joins (Aurangzeh). 
■247. Akhbar Suba-e-Berar, 6th Bamzan, 1196 Hijra. 

Akcbekt Gold Codts 

248. Bam Tanka (one). 

•249. Gupta Coins (two). 

250. Gold Spherules (two). 

251. AVestem Ohalukya Waraha (one). 

•9.52. Tadava King (one) 

253. Tadava King Kambhawa or Krishna (one Fadma Tanka). 

254. Tadava King llahadeva (one Fadma Tanlra). 

255. Tijiyanagar Kr ishna Baya (two) Fagoda and half Fagoda. 

256. Tijiyanagar Deva Baya (two) Pagoda and half Pagoda. 

257. Tijiyanagar Hari Hara Baya (one half Pagoda). 

268. Tijiyanagar Achuta Baya (two Pagoda and half Pagoda). 

■259. Pre Mughals (three llohars)?-- 

■260. Mughals (eight) ; seven Mohars, 1 half Hohar (Golcnnda rare). 

261. Parrnbhsya (one). 

262. Mughals Shah Jahan Kabul (rare) (one Mohar). 

263-7. Ashrades (nine) — (i) Full Asrades (dve), (ti) Half (one), (m) One 
fourth (one), {iv) One eighth (one), (v) One sixteenth (one). 

AxcrEKX Hajtd Mahe Gold Coins. 

268. Ashrad (one). 

269. Half Ashrad (one). 

270. Quarter Ashrad (one). 

271. One-Eighth Ashrad (one). 

272 One Sixteenth Ashrad (one). 

CmiiiENT Gold and Silveb Coins. 

273. Four gold coins— full, half, quarter, and one eighth of an Ashrafeo 
(one each). 

■274. Four Charminar silver coins — ^full, half, quarter, and one eighth of a 
rupee (one each). 

275. Four Halli Sicca silver coins— full, halt, quarter and one eighth of a 
rupee (one each). 
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From H. E. H. tliB Nizam’s Government, Hyaerabad (Deooan)— contd'. 

276. Pour Cliaiid silver coins— full, half, quarter and one eijlitli of a nipee- 

(one each). 

277. Three bronze and one nickel tokens— 1/ 12th, l/6th and 4 anna 'bronze 

and one anna nickel piece. 

0. S. CcnnEST CimnKxcv Notes. 

278. One tliousand rupee note. 

279. One hundred rupee note. 

280. One ten rupee note. 

281. One five rupee note. 

282. One one rupee note. 

Postage Stamps. 

283. Eleven old postage stamps — three of half anna, two of one anna, two of 

two annas, one of three annas and one of foui’ annas. 

284. Eight current postage stamps — one each of j, |, 1, 2, 4, 8 and 12 annas 

and one rupee. 

From Baja Mohan La! Bahadur, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

P.USTJKGS. 

28-5. Porlrait of a Peisian Lady — By Bizn Abbn.si, 1044 Hijra. Eeversar 
A Persian Poem in Nastaliq. 

286. Two Vasalees in Nastaliq— By Abn-ul-Baga Moosavi, 1086 Hijra and 

1093 Hijra. 

From Baja Bajesshor Domonda, Hyderabad (Deooan). 

287. MusnavT — .Sharif of Jtoulann .Talal-ud-din lloomi (bearing the Emperor 

Furruckhshiyar’s Libraiy seal). 

From Moulana Mukhtar Ahmed, Hyderabad (Deooan). 

288. The Holy Quran — manuscripi daled 29th llabi-ul-Awal 109.3. 

289. The Holy Quran — inanuscvipf daled 20th I{iibi-ul-Awal 1093. 

From Mr Abdul Latheef, B.A., Hyderabad (Deooan) . 

290. The Holy Quran — in Auraiigzeb'.s own hand. 

291. Tl>e Holy Qiuaii— Jfs. 

292. The Holy Quran— Ms. 

293. Asmaul-Hu..na, einlios'ed wilh finger nails, biaille by Mr Gulinn Basool 

Khan, 1319 Hijra. 

294. The Holy Quran — Jf.«. 
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From Mr Abdul Latheef, B.A., Hyderabad (Deccan)— c£w((?. 

295. Dalail-ul-ldiaivat — Ms. 

296. Divan-i-Hafiz Sliirazi — ^Ms. of 1217 Hijia. 

297. Grunclia-i-Islu'at Almaroof ToUai-Murghoob compiled br Muashi 

Bulaii DaSj Proprietor of Saflr-i-Hind and Walenton Gazette, Delhi, 
with photographs of the Mughal Kings and Queens from the acces- 
sion of Jalaluddin Miran Shah, son of Taimur, to the death of Ahul 
Muzaffer Sultan Siraj-nd-Din Bahadur Shah son of Akbar Shah 
II, 1188 Hijra. 

From Mr Abdulla Torld, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

298. Bayaz : An Ethnology of Persian Poets — ^Ms. 

From Mr. Burhanuddin, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

' Pahstikgs. 

298. Portrait of an Indian Lady (Indo-Persian School) By Meer Ali, 11th 
Ccntuiy, Hijra (17th Century A. D.). Eererse: A page from a 
Persian book (Shikusta — Hastaliq). 

300. A study of Mughal School showing the meeting of two Yogis I7th 

century A. D. Kevorse : Haskh Script. 

301. Baz Bahadur and Eupmaii on horse-hack (Mughal School) 17th cen- 

tury A. D. Eeverse : Two studies of caUigraphy— one in Nastaliq by 
Mo’jiz-Qalum — ^the other in Naskh by Abdullah. 

303. Portrait of a Hindu Lady Worshipper (Mughal School) 17th century 

A. D. Eeverse : A study ol calligraphy in Shafahiya. 

.303. Seascape, showing European Sail-ships (old Indian Marino Painting). 
Eeverse; Specimen of IfnstaL'q calligraphy by Abdul Ehaliq lanuni 
950 Hijra. 

304. Cock-fighting ; Bearing the title of the Cock-fighters of Prince Hosain. 

Eeverse; Two specimens of caDigraphy — one in Shikusta and the 
other in Hastaliq. 

305. An European Monoolirome by Mushfiq. Eeverse; Specimen of 

calligraphy in Nastaliq. 

306. A Persian Painting showing one Prince on a horseback and another 

mounting the same — llth ceniuiy A. D. Eeverse; Good specimen 
of Hastaliq calligraphy by Shah Mabmood. 

FTsim Mr R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., Honoimy Seorefaiy, Andhra Historical 
Researoh Society, Rajahmundry. 

307. Four Photos of Buddhist remains at Gnmmididumi, Kisfna District. 
•308. One set of three copper plates of Ammaraja Tijayaditya, Eastern 

Chalukyan King, dated tenth centmy A. D. 
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Etom Mr E. Snbba Eao, M.A., L.T., Honorary Seoretaiy, Andhra Historical 
Besea:^ Society, Eajabnnindry— cont^. 

309. One set of five copper plates of Vijayaditya TII, Eastern Chalnfcyan 

King, dated elerenth century A. D. 

310. One set of three copper plates of Eajendrararma, Eastern Ganga 

Eng, dated twelfth century A. D. 

311. One set of three copper plates of Derendra Tanna, Eastern Ganga 

Eng, dated ninth century A. D. 

312. Impressions of the copper plate inscriptions of Jayasinha II. 

313. A palmjTah leaf manuscript of Eajo Tachakam in Telugu, containing 

the history of the Aswapatis, Harapatis, and Gajapatis of South 
India in the sixteenth century A. S. 

314. A palmyrah leaf manuscript of Padnianaik Charitra. 

315. An autograph letter ivritten in Telugu by Baja Gajapatiraj Bahadur 

to Governor Rumbold about the settlement of revenue affairs in 
Godavari District. 

316. Copy of Mons. Bussj'’s Sanad written in Persian and dated 1172 Hijra 

to Candrcgula luganath altos Jugoo Pantulu, Sheristadar of Eajah- 
mundry Circar. 

317. A copy of the T'amnn of Buslum Eian, etc., written in Persian and 

bearing seal, dated 1146 Hijra granting certain lands to Achaima 
Hallaima. 

318. A Persian Faman of the same period granting lands to Antnnna 

Halkuriui. 

319. A Persian Forman of 1147 Hijra conferring lands in Bajahmundry 

Circar to Antnnna. 

320. Eive lead coins of Andhra Satavnhana Kings of second century A. D. 

321. Two copper coins of Krishna Deva B.aya and Achyutadeva Baya of 

Yij.ayanagar Dynasty. 

322. Five copper coins of ITuhamniadan Eulers of the Deccan. 

323. A cowlu dated 1771 granted by Dupre, "Warren Hastings and other 

members of the Council of Fort St. George to Jogi Pantulu of the 
Bajahmundry Circar. 

324. Copy of a letter from Bourhicr dated 2.5th September 1769, confirm- 

ing the Grand}’ Nizamuddaulah to Shrinivas Bno oliat -logi appoint- 
ing him kfuzumdar and Sheristadar of Bnjahmundrj' Circar and 
ordering the Zamindar to recognise his icquests. 

325. Letter from Smith, Governor of Foil St. George, dated 14th February 

1781, to the Zamindais in the Cirears of Bajahmundry asking them' 
to pay their kist to Venkata Bno. 


(All autograph letters.) 
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From the GoyeBunent House Collection, Nagpur. 

336. Oil painting; of Sir Bieiard Jenkins. 

337. Tivo old prints of the Battle of Sitabuldi. 

328. One cannon ball recoTcred from the battle field of Assaye. 

329. Note (in frame) on the large gun mounted near the guard room at 

Government House. 

hVom the Secretariat Record Room, Central Provinoes, Nagpur. 

330-44. Fifteen Tolumee of records iclatiag to the Nagpur Eesidencv, 180-3- 
19. The Yolume for 1803-04 contains nine autograph and holograph 
letters of Sir Arthur Wellesley afterwards Duke of Wellington. 

From the Curator of the Nagpur Museum. 

345. Two old iron spears exposed by the cutting away of the bant of 
Mahanadi at Chandrapur in Bilaspur district, belonging to the early 
Iron Age. 

346-9. Arms as follows; — 

(a) Korba weapons used in the Korba Zamindari, Bilaspur— one- 

are, three bows and seven arrows. 

(b) Weapons used" by the Maria Gonds of the Basfnr State. 

(o) Two trophies of 11 and 12 weapons each. 

(d) Ten bows, one trophy of arrows and one shield. 

360-3. Gond Arms: — 

(a) Totadar banduk (gun). 

(h) Singada -with Banjakdan (powder horn). 

(o) Two swords. 

(d) One shield. 

354-65. Old arms from the Central Provinces: — 

(a) Two Jingals, j.e., old cannon-like guns probably used to man the 
old Gond Fort. 

(i) Gaaail or w-ill piece, i.e., a gun -n-ith i> rery long barrel from 

Kaoras village, Nagpur district. 

(c) Daggers. 

(d) Blunderbuss. 

(e) Flint lock pistol. 

(f) Sword made from the snout of a saw-fish, belonging to a Gond 

chieftain. 

(p) Sword rocket from Nagpur. 

(h) ‘ Maru ’. 

(-i) The dagger that was pn.«sed round ns a signal during the B-asiar 
rising' of 1910. It belonged-to la! ICalenJra Singh, uncle of 
the Feudatorj' Chief of the Bastar State and the chief instiga- 
tor of the Bastar rehellion of 1910. It was sent by him to the 
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Prom the Curator of the Nagpur Museum— coiitd. 
aboriginal tribes in the south of the State as a signal to them 
to join in the lebellion, but -vras iuteiceptcd and made over 
to the State authorities by Jankaiyya, Dewan of Suhma Zainin- 
dari. 

(;) One signal staff. 

(k) One Persian Helmet. 

(Z) One Brass Helmet. 

366-8. Inscriptions on stone; — 

(а) Bnttiagarh inscription of the Tikramn year 1385 (A. D. 1320) 

found in the district of Drug. IPritten in Sanskrit in Deva- 
nagri character. 

(б) Teivar inscription of Gayakarmadeva (Chedi) year 902. Found 

near Jubbulpore. Genealo^ of the Chedi Kings is given in 
it (1151 A. D.). 

(o) Devanagri inscription from Saugor. A unique record, notifying 
imprecations to prevent the adoption of an illegitimate issue 
from succeeding to the Gnddi of Orcha. 

369-71. Copper plate charters: — 

(o) copper plate charter of the Parivrajoka llaharaja Samkshobha, 
dated in the Gupta year 199 or A. D. 518. Said to have come 
from Betul. 

(5) Copper plate charter issued in the 5th year of the reign of Maha- 
jayaraja assignable to the end of the 7th century A. D. said 
to have come from Arang near Eaipur. 

(c) Jubbulpore Kotrvali — Copper plate charter of Joyasimhadeva 
of the Kalachuri. (Date 1166 A. D.). 

378. Sanads— Famran of the Eeign of Emperor Jahangir. 

3734. Pictures: — 

(a) Maratha paintings. 

Members of the Bbonsla Family. 

Mahadco and Parvati. 

Genealogical tree of the Bhonsla family. 

(h) Mughal paintings. 

Nadir Shah and Muhammad Shah in Durbar. 

Akbar and his nine jewels. 

375-01. Coins: — 


Mctil. 

>r&n)c of dKonivtion 

nnd dato. 

HCMAAKS. 


Cot*J6 or WteTEn:; S/taxps. 



(o) Sihcr 

I. K. Olir* boH of 

kinjT- In»criiitSfjn in Greek dtaraeteni, 
nead 

12 X 

Thlfi ifl the Ifir^cet And 
of Ihip Iclnd that has 
cTcr been tUfloorercd 
in lodin 







From the Curator of the Nagpur Museum— oonfrf 


Metal 

Name of Ebig and deacnptlon 

Mint and date 

BFTIAtiAg 



CoiKS OF WE6TER^ SaTEAPS— WJ l/d 



Silver 


Bninasena M K , as aliovo in addition 
~hi8 name ondhisfatiiex’B name vmtten 

1(4)7 


(c) Silver 


Ditto ditto 

15(1) 


(d) Silver 

■ 

Ditto ditto 

)55 




Babbtsaeuta 



(e) Silver 


Knslma Baja Bashttaknt Head of 

S7S.400A D 

1i 8(J0 coins of this trpe 



king Tvith monfitacUcfi No l^nd. 
Becombent Bull to right, Indian le^nd 
' Porama hlahesh^A Mahnditja Pan* 


TTcro dwcorered m the 
Amraoti District on 
road to Kolhnpnr 



! danndhyata ShnkTishna Baja “ 



(/) 1 Gold and 

2 Silver* 

Anoopnons Cholukfa coins 

? 1 

These four coins m- 

(?) Gold 

(4 

The coins have a tiger on one side and 

1 the insoniition “Srunadpi Madpxdin 

1 Dova” m three lines name of 

About lltb or 

oom^ 

]2tn century 

eluded lU a dnd of 600 



A D 

gold coins of £ Clicdi 



' the king does not snit all ri^t nor 

1 does it gi^e anj sense 


Kinn in the Bilospnr 
Dismot 

W Copper 
corns) 

(a 

7atha, Oond Kmg of Deogarh • 

P 

Discovered ut Dcomth 
in (^hindivan Die 
trict 

(<) Ooppei 


BohsO] Gond King of Deogaxh, descen 


Ditto 



dont of Jaihfl 





PatbaK Sol tans 


1 

(j) Gold . 

• 

Alauddiu Mtihammad II < 1 

Delhi 702 A H 
(1802 A D) 


ft) Gold . 


Hnhammad Bin Taghlag 1 

(:325-1357A D) 

This ts the type of hia 



i 


name of Ehahfa A1 





Asknr 11 



Moghal EairSBOss 



(I) Gold . 

. 

Akbar, Square corns Bodmin type 

Ahmedabnd PS8 
A H 


(nt) BUtot 


Akboi^ Bound Iloh) fypo 

Ahmedahnd dO 


(tt) Gold . 


Jahangir 

Agra 1022 A E 

In the Sth vear of his 
reign 

(o) Silver 


Jahangir Square com • * 

laboroJOlOA H 


(p) Gold . 


Shah Johan Xame oJ Uns and haluna 

Danlainbai lOS' 

SOA H 




in. area 


(?) Siher 


ShahJahan Kalima m au'a 

Delhi 10)3 A H 


W Gold 


Anrangzib • 

Anrangabad 1074- 
ICA H 

Common typo ot^ 

Annmgnb 

(>) Silver 


Do 

Akbnrabad 17th 
Bogal year 

1 

ffl Gold 

• 

Fatmyi Siyar 

EUiolipnr 3.112G 

A.H. 

! This H the only gold 
com of this Kiflgaud 
of this mint Hint ha? 
ever 1 con discovered 




From Hi B. M. Crofton, I.G.S., Deputy Gommisslonei, Nt^pni. 

?95. Two oH aworde. 

396. One old gun. 

397. One old cannon, 

.398. Two old cannon balls. 

399. A copy of tbe “ London Times ” of November 7, 1805, publishing news 
of the battle of Trafalgar. 

, 400. One box containing tobacco of the year 1623. 

From Raja Bahadur Baghnji Bao Bhonsla. 

(Through Mr G. E. Deoshar, 0£6cer, Court of Wards, Nagpur.) 

401. Two manuscript books. 

402. An autograph letter of Lord William Bentinck to Baghuji LEI of 

Nagpur written in 1833 A. D. 

403. Five Khalitas or mail bags that were used by the Marathas for sending 

confidential letters. 

404-10. Old paintings as follows; — 

(a) Jayaji Bao Maharaj Lascar. 

(5) Nrishna and Gopies. 

(o) Picture containing three miniature paintings, (i) Sultan Abdul 
Easan, (ii) Shah Qalandar Ali, (m) dalal Shah. 

((i) Sur Buland Blan Bahadur. 

(e) Picture of an elephant and an army. 

(/) Picture containing six miniature paintings as foUows: (i) 
Nizamuddin of Delhi, (ft) Shah Bo Ali Qalandar, (tit) Muin- 
ud-din Chishti, (fu) Qutb, (u) Baba Farid Shakar Jang, (ui) 
Name not written. 

(g) .Takt Singh of Jodhpur. 

From Baja Azam Shah of Nagpur. 

(Through Mr G. B. Deoskar, Officer, Court of Wards, Nagpur.) 

411. One Zari Patka. 

412. Two guns. 

From the Monnda Estate. 

(Through Mr G. B. Deoskar, Officer, Court of Wards, Nagpur.) 

413. An old painting of Bana Pratap Singh. 

414. Two arm covers — very old. 
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From the Monnda Estate— contii. 

416. One old pistol Tvitli Urdu inscription on it. 

416. One case containing six arrows. 

417. One old how, 

418. One old elephant goad with Persian inscription on it. 

From Sir Ganjadhar Eao Ghitnaris. 

(Through Mr G. E. Deostar, Officer. Court of Wards, Eagpur.) 

419. An old Bakhar in Modi script containing some copies of letters. 

420. A Bakhar in Modi script of the Nagpur Bhonslas. 

421. An incomplete Bakhar of the Bhonslas in Modi script. 

422. " A bound volume containing the texts of fair treaties between the 

Bhonslas and the British in Modi as well as Persian. 

423. A questionnaire with replies sent by the Resident to one Tinayak Eno 

Baba regarding the information about important families in Nagpur 
with a description of the administrative system. 

424. A list giving the names of villages in the Bombay Pinsidency belong- 

ing to the Bhonslas. 

425. A memo, of the dates of some important events. 

From the Prindpal of the Mortis CoUe|e, Na^ur. 

426. Two old prints of the battle of Sitabuldi. 

Oolleoted by Professor Hirde Narain, M.A,, B.T., Morris Collele, Na|piir, 
427-9. Three sanads from Basim (Berar) — 

' (e) Sanad granted by Badarsliah Shabji Sulaiman Asaf Khan 
Nisam-ul-Mulk Mir Niaara Ali Ebon Fateh Jung to Nawab 
Abdul Kadir (Muharrum 1197 A. H.). 

(6) Sanad in favour of Nawab Abdul Kadir by Nizam-al-Mulk 
Birjam Ali Ebon Bahadiu’ (1183 A. H.). 

(c) Sanad granted by Bodarahah Shahji Sulaiman Asaf Khan 
Nizam-ulrMulk Mir Nizam Ali Khan Fateh Jung to Baji 
Eao of Gandeshwar Jagir (1171 A. H.). 

Three Arabic manuscripts. 

One old image from Rohankheda, near Malkapur (Berar), 

Six original sanads from Rohankheda bearing the following seals— 

(a) Seal of Md. Jaffar Ali Nizam-ul-Mulk — 1217 A. E. 

(b) Sanad given by Emperor Jahangir to Raj Eosh Jagannath of 
Rohankheda — 1217 A. H. 


430. 

431. 
432-7. 
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Collected by Professor Hirde Naraln, M.S,., B.T., Morris College, NagpF"" 
contd. 

(c) Sanad bearing tbe seal of Kban Elianan Abdur Eabim. 

(d) Sanad bearing tbe seal of Kazi lid. Jaffar Nawab Asaf 

1051 A. H. (An agreement of service by Jaoji Setb Desb“’''^'* 
of Eobankbeda). 

(e) Sanad given to Eban Ebauan Bairain Khan — 1011 A. • 

(/) Eeceipt of aoluiowledgment given by Jaoji Seth DesbmA^ 

Mabmnd Mobisin — ^1019 A. H. 

Owned by Bajaram Patel of Lalthptiri [Berar). 

438. Tw.o copper plate inscriptions. 

Owned by Kliwaja Giilam Babbani, Malkapur (Berar). 

439. Tarikb-i-Hind— A Persian manuscript. 

Owned by Mr KislianM, Agarwal, Viee President, Jalgaon Mmicipa^^*!!- 

440. Tawarikb-i-Eajawali (A Persian manuscript 1248 A. H.) ' 

4A!Lv ‘Sktav:^ Q.t Ts-dia. C.4.Pe,v&bi.n. manusorwit U.4S A, EL.X 

442. Kashaish-Kama by Khwaja Eajkaran (A Persian manuscript 

1262 A. H.). 

443. Eisala Kbush-Eawisi by Eai Hirnlal Bakshi, Bhopal State (A Persian 

manuscript 1283 A. H.). 

444. Tarikb-i-Kizamia — Part I (A Persian manuscript). 

445. Wakait-i-Eadari by Abdul Karim (A Persian manuscript). 

446. A Persian manuscript on llisceEaneou's subjects (Medicine, etc,)' 

447. Two Albums of Mughal Paintings. 

448. Karang-i-Gulastan (A Persian manuscript 1243 A. H.). 

449. Badai-ul-Inaha (A Persian manuscript). 

450. Collection of Mirza Mehdi (A Persian manuscript, 1248 A. E.). 

451. Karima, Khalig bari, Tajnis-ul-Lugat, Nasaib-i-Eufl. (Specim^ 

Calligraphy — Persian manuscript— 1126 A. H.) 

Owned by Mr Dashir, Bar-at-Law, AMa. 

452. An old short sword with a scabbard. 

453. An elephant’s goad with ivoiy handle. 

Prom Professor S. S. L. Chotdla, M.A., Morris College, Kagpur. 

454. Forty-four old original paintings of musical ragas, etc. 
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Colleotea by Prof. H. N. Sinla. M.A., Morris College, Nagpnr. 

Oxonei hxj SarHar VeaJtat Rao Gxtjar. 

455. Family free of tlie Bhonslas, 

456. A mamiscript eopy of Sapta Shnti in Mnratlii. 

457. A Sanskrit manuscript copy of the TJttarkanda of Adbyatma Enmayan 

of Valmiki, witli a valuable Sanskrit commentaiy. 

458. A passport issued by Mr Cavendisb, Eesident of Nagpnr, in 1833, 

to tbe officers to proride a safe journey to Bagbuji Ebonsla III on 
bis way to Eonkan e/i route to Lahore. 

459. A manuscript translation of tbe “ Kapil Gita ” originally written in 

Sanskrit. 

460. A letter of Vyankoji Bhonsla wbo received tbe Cbbattisgarb Province 

as an appanage to Vitbal Dixit from Sambalpur, granting him one 
vElage, yielding an annual income of rupees five hundred and asking 
him to pray to God for bis welfare. 

461. A sanad given by Eagbuji Bhonsla II to one Vitbal Dinkar, appointing 

him tbe Civil Officer of Cbbattisgarb dated 1792 A. D. (Contains 
Bagbuji’s seal.) 

462. A letter from Eagbuji II to Vitbal Dinkar stating tbe amount of daily 

allowance to all bis subordinates (it also bears his seal). 

463. An order to Vitbal Dinkar instructing him about tbe appoiniments 

of Karkuns, etc., and their annual wages (bears Eagbnji’s seal). 

464. A letter of Eagbuji II to Vitbal Dinkar, Subbedar of Cbbattisgarb ; 

asking him to be prepared as tbe season of invasion was approaching. 
It also contains Bagbuji’s seal. 

465. An old sword — said to have been used by Pratap Jiao Gujar, the 

famous Commander-in-Cbief of Sivaji. 

466. An old pistol. 

467. An old dagger with an ivoiy handle in which were once set valuable 

jewels. 


OoUeoted by Prof. K. M. Taidya, M.A., Monis College, Nagpur. 
Oxxmed by tbe Subheiar family oj Sauyor. 
P.UXTIKGS. 

469. Picture of four women. 

470. Two young ladies. 

471. Picture of Ganpati with bis two wives. 

472. One Mughal Satdar. 

473. Kama, Laxman, Sita and Hanuman. 
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Golleoted by Frofes3CH< K. M. Yi^dya, M.i., Monils College, Nagpuj—conti. 

474. An old Hindu gentleman with a flower in his hand and a sword by 

his side. 

475. Four ladies taking their bath. 

476. Rama and Sita seated on the throne with conrtiers around them. 

477. Radha Krishna. 

478. Hanuman and his friends serving Rama. 

479. One lady dressing her hair. 

480. A woman going to draw water. 

481. The Goddess Laxmi. 

483. A member of the Feshwa’s household with one of his attendants. 

483. Some ladies being watched by a man concealed behind the trees. 

484. Hanuman standing. 

485. Portrait of Qorind Rao Sao of Saugor. 

486. Two framed ivory pictures of historical personages. 

487. One unframed picture of a historic personage. 

Maituscmpis. 

488. Two books of history written in Marathi. 

489. Testimonials of Venkat Rao Subhedar of Saugor. 

490. Five khalitas or old mail bags. 

Golleoted by Mi N. I#. Belekar, M.i., Nagpui. 

(honed by Sardar K. B. Bhishitey of Bvrlmnyur, 

491. Old painting of Tishnu; Inlaid with gold and precious stone.s. 

492. Painting of Krishna Murti of the same description. 

493. Painting of Rama, Larman and Sita of the same description. 

494. Painting of Ganpati of the same description. 

495. Painting of Goddess Durga riding a tiger (of the same ;desoription). 

496. Painting of Vithoba of Pandharpur of the same description. 

497-501. Pictorial representation of the following Ragas and Raginis (Music) — 

(o) of Raga Yasaut, 

(6) of Raga STimarn, 

(c) of Ragini Madhu Madhini, 

(d) of Raga Kanara, 

(e) of Raga Desa. 

502. Picture of a Muhammadan lady. 

503. Picture of a Rajput lady. 
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CoUeoted by Mr H. L. Belekai, M.A., Nagpnr-fionJi. 

504. Picture of an old man iritlx a cliild. 

505. Picture of a Bajput lady belonging to a Eoyal Eaiput family fJodh 

Bai?). 

506. Original painting of Shab Jahan. 

507. Original painting of some Mugbal Sardar. ■ 

508. Original painting of some other Mughal Sardar. 

509. One old shield being the family relic. 

Owned, also hy tlie same family. 

510. Sanad given hy Balaji Baji Eao, the third Peshu-a to Eajaram Ballal, 
. the ancestor of the family, bearing his seal and the seal of the 

Baja Sahu. 

511. Sanad given by the same Peshwa in the reign of Bam Baja, the 

ancestor of Sahu bearing his seal. 

512. Sanad given by Baghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur during the reign of Bam 

Baja. It bears the seal of the Bhonsla. 

513. Sanad given to the ancestor of the family by Madhav Bao Narayan 

Peshwa bearing his seal (during the de facto regime of Napa 
ParnaHS,l- 

514. Sanad given by Peshwa Baji Bao II to the ancestor of the family. 

515. Sanad given by Daulat Bao Sindhia to the ancestor of tbe family. 

516. Original autograph letter of Mahadji Sindhia to tbe Kamawaisdar 
' (Civil Officer) of Khandwa. 

517. Original letter of Chinmaji Damodar Sachiv (Minister of Baji Bao 1) 

to the ancestor of the family. 

518. Original letter of Baja Maha Singh and Kunwar Chimansa, the rulers 

of Sawaligarh in Beiar to the ancestors of the family. It bears their 
seal. 

519. Sanad given by Baja Bharat Shah Hativa, the ruler of Mukrai State, 

to the ancestor of the family, bearing his seal. 

520. Sanad given by Baja Ehandanshah Hatiya, the roller of Mukrai State, 

to the ancestor of the family. 

521. Original letter of Durga Das Bhawani, the Ambassador of the Mukrai 

State at Poona, written to Baja Nhandanshah Hatiya of Mukrai. 

522. One very old sword, double tongued towards the end, used by the 

ancestor of the family during the time of Baji Eao I. 

Prom Mr Chintamim Tambe, Craddock Town, Nagpur. 

523. One photograph of a painting on gloss of the Bani of Jhausi. a ho 

figured in the Mutiny of 1857. 

524. One dagger of quartz handle belonging to her. 
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From Bai Bahadnr Hiralal, Eatni, Bilaspnr Distiiat. 

526. Manuscript copy of a historical poem of the Baghela Dynasty (JleTOh. 
Durbar). 

Collected by Mr M. Abdnl Eadir Siddigi, ‘M.L.&., Burbanpnr. 

Owned by Uaxilvi AkTamnllah of Barhanimr. 

626. Family genealogical table on cloth mitten in 1060 A. H. 

627. Manuscript copy of Fatu-a-a-Bahari. 

528. Manuscript copy of the Mukhtamal Latif. 

529. Three original sanads given by the Mughal Emperors to the anoegtor of 

Qazi Mohibnr Bahmau of Burhanpur. 

From Mr IS. V. Otigson, Administrator, Bastar State. 

530. Two old copper plates with inscriptions on them. 

From the Bnling Chief of Eanker State. 

ATI Jwo mppmr pUat&s wiili .in’sc.rjntinns Jir Muun 

From the Buling Chief of Baigarb State. 

532. A short history of the Eaigarh State. 

533. A parwana sent by the East India Company. 

534. A genealogical table. 

535. A manuscript copy of the Gita, beautifully illustrated. 

536. ChiHtsa Manjiri (manuscript) in Uriya. 

537. Photographs of pre-historic rock paintings of Singlianpur. 

538. A photograph of a circle on a rock at Eawagarh. 

539. Photographs of paintings on a rock at Karmagarh. 

540. Photograph of a painting on Kabra Hill. 

From the Baling Chief of Ssrangarh State. 

541. Two manuscript books, one of which was Jai Chandrika. 

542. Four copper plate grants. 

543. 68 antiquated silver coins. ' 
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Colleoted by Pandit Locban Prasad Pande, Ratgarb, Ghhattlsgaih, lepresentatire 
of the Feudatoiy States in the Centrai Fiorinoes. 

h44-50. Seven inscriptions on stones rrith excellent description and full 
references — 

(а) Inscription of the reign of Mahasina Gnpta Balaijuna attri- 

butable to the 7tb or 8th century A. D. said to have come 
from Sirpur, Berar. 

(б) Fragmentary inscription of the reign of Sivagupta. Attribu- 

table to the 7tb or 8tb century A. D. Said to have come 
from Sirpur. Noticed in Cunnigbam’s A. S. R. Vol. IIs, 
p. 27. 

(c) Fragmentary inscription of the reign of Scnadeo. Attiibui- 

able to the 7th or 8tb century. Said to have come from 
Drug. 

(d) Fragmentarj' inscription — completely worn away. Attribui- 

.able to the 7tb or 8tb century. Said to have come from 
Sirpur. 

(e) Fragmentary dedicatory inscription of King Qopala, probaljly 

identical with Gopaldeo of the Baramdeo inscription. 
Noticed in Cunningham’s A. S, R. Tol. KVH. Attri- 
butable to the beginning of the lOtb century A. D. Said 
to have come from Raipur. 

(f) Akaltara fragmentary inscription of the Ealacburi niiers of 

Eatanpura (Cbbattisgarh). Attributable to tlie 12fb 
century A. D. Noticed in the Indian Antiguary Vol. IX, 

p. 8. 

(ff) Kbnlari inscription of the reign of Hari Brabmadeo of ihe 
Viktama year 1470. 

661. Photographs of two unidentified coins. 

562. Two arrows used by Qonds fiom Sarangarli. 

653. Twenty battle axes. 

554-8. Ancient stone idols— 

(a) Eisbabhnalb. 

(b) Mallinalb or Ilabavira. 

(c) Four Gond Memorials. 

(d) Adbinatha. 

(e) Parasnatb. 

659. Three sculptured stones. 

560. 16 copper weapons from Balaghat. 

661. 24 old copper coins having inscriptions. 
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Collected by Fcndlt I/oohan Fi'asad Fande, Baigarh, Gbbattlsgaih, repiesentatiie 
of the Feudatory States in the Central Frorinoes — oontd. 

662-9. 8 silyer and copper medals eommemornting; — 

(а) the foundation of Benares College. 

(б) Accession of Queen Victoria. 

(c) Conquest of Kandahar, Ghazni and Kabul. 

(d) The Mutiny. 

(e) The annexation of Coorg. 

(/) Conquest of Ghazni and Kabul. 

(^) Conquest of Ghazni. 

(h) Annexation of Kagpur. 

670. 12 square copper coins. 

571. 16 silver coins with Arabic inscriptions. 

From the Chhattisgarh C. P. Mandali. 

(Through Mr Lochan Prasad Pande, representative of the Feudatory States 
in the Central Provinces.) 

572. Impression of Kotmi stone sculpture. 

578. Photograph of Adbher inscribed pillar. 

674. Photograph of Kirar inscribed pillar. 

576. An eye copy of the above insoiiption. 

676. Bamgarh cave paintings from Surguja State. 

577. A photograph of the Padampur Sati stone. 

578. An impression of Puraji Pali inscription. 

579. Impression of the inscription on the Mahamaya. temple. 

580. Impression of a copper plate grant — Chedi era 880. 

681. Baja Takhat Singh’s letter to his brother. 

682. A copy of an emblem of Batanpur kings (Karilmnha BanaJ. 

Collected by Mr B. B. Chandorkar, Extra Assistant Commissioner, AkolSr 
Berar. 

583. Sanad — dated 1082 A. H. 

684. Genealogy of the Deshmukhs — 300 years old. 

686. Gift deed of the year 542. 

586. Partition deed of the year 653. 

587. Sale deed of the year 519. 

588. Partition deed of the year 582. 

689. Sanad from Baja Chandidal 1228 A. H. 
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CoUmted by Mr N. B. Ohandorkar, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Akola, 
Berar-confii. 

690. Partition deed of tie year 582 (Dattah'ao Kadtoba Bao). 

691. .Sanad of tie year 1159 A. D. (from Klanderao Titluji Beslmukh,. 

Patil of Risod). 

592. A map of Bisod Pargana. 

693. Deshpandeyan seal of the year 1072. 

59i. Waslat Nama Shaki 1199. 

596. Sanad — dated 1204 A. H. 

596. Puncharati Karya. 

597. Pravaclan Sar Tika. 

598. Togamrut in Kanari language. 

699. Byayamanidipika. 

600. A picture of an old Muhammadan. 

Owned by Raja Qoyal Rao Kashi Rao Jaghitiar, Uahgaon, Tal Basim, Berar. 

601. One old shield. 

602. One gunpowder horn. 

603. Tu'o copper plates with insoriptions. 

604. One tiger’s claws (a weapon). 

605. One broken sword. 

606. One old gun. 

607. Two old pistols. 

Owned by Mr B. N. Deshyande, Rised, Tahiq Basim, Berar. 

608. Two old swords. 

Owned by Balaji Sansiliat/l, Basim, Berar, 

609. One broken shield. 

Owned by Rainalb Maharoj Sanslhan. Basim, Berar. 

610. One sandal-wood Chouri. 

Collected by Mr T. Fernandez, M.A., Assistant Professor, King Edward College,. 
Amraoti (Bewr). 

Owned, by Kmwar Daulat Shah of Uyanrahi. 

611. Genealogical tree of the Good Bajas of Nagpur. 

612. A manuscript history of the Gond Baja.s of Deog.arh compiled by 

Govind Bao Shiv Bao, a courtier of the Gond Bajas in 1878. 

613-4. Two original sanads — one granting a mansab to "Wali Mahmud (1719 
A. D.), the other granting a jagir to Muhammad Chand (1720 A. D.). 
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■<301100(83 by Syed Agbd Hydor Hoj^sn Abidi, M.A., L.T., M.R.ii.S.i 

Professor, King Edward CoU'e^o, Amraotl (Berar). 

Ownei hy Khan Baliadw Sijed Azmat Hvssein Sahib, Khaiib Masjid-i- 
Jame, Ellichpur (Berar). 

615. Himayal-i-SIiarif — size 2" x2y — ^pages 654, 20 lines on an aTerage 

per page — ^probable dale before 260 A. H. — worm-eaten. 

616. Quran-i-sbarif — size 9® x 5" — ^776 pages — drited 1074 A. H. 

617. Quran-i-sbarif (with Persian translation in red between tbe lines) big 

size 13" X 10" — pages 938. 

618. Himayal — (Musallas) — size 8"x4J" — pages 1022. 

619. Quran-i-sbarif with Palnania. Tbe last four pages contain tbe 

b'alnama (augury) of tbe Quran in Persian Terse. 

■620. Tafsir-i-Baizaai. Vol. H (incomplete), size 10" x 6" — pages 512 — 
■written by Sbab Md. Ibrabim in 951 A. H. Tbe Quranic text is in 
red ink. Tbe Arabic conmentai'y in black ink. 

■621. Tafeir-i-Hussaini — size 9"x5". Pages 1396. Written by Daulat 
Mubammad, son of Mobd. Fatb Abmad Abadi. Finished on 
Wednesday 25tb Eamzan 1064 A. H. 

•622. Jumab (other prayers added on afterwards) size 7"x4i". Jumab 
proper 90 beautifully written pages. Marginal lines and space 
between lines in glittering gold. Marginal notes in Arabic in siiall 
band. Written at tbe Command of Aurangzib by Mahmud. 

623. Masnari-i-Rumi (Sufism) with marginal notes — appears to be very old. 

Coronation dates giTen(?) 

624. Hakiqat-lal-Hakiqat of Ealdm Sanai (Sufism). 

■625. Lataif-ul-Maa’sani (i.e., Commentary on tbe Masnami of Eumi) — com- 
pleted in Bajab 563 A. H. 

626. Diwan-i-Hafiz (Poetical works of Hafiz). 

627. Subbat-'ul-Akrar of Jaini — (Sufism) 'with beautiful illustrations — 

appears to be very old. 

628. Mirsad-ul-Ibad — a philosophical ti’eatise written by Jalali in 986 A. H. 

'629. Manaqibul-Azrifeen (Lives of Saints) in Persian — size 9" x 0", pages 
602. Appears to be written by two bands. It contains ten 
chapters. , On page 2 the date of tbe ■nriting of tbe book is given 
as 710 A. H. It is incomplete towards tbe end. 

'630. Jame-ur-Bumooz (Jurisprodence) in Arabic — ^vei^y old and tattered — 
written in 941 A. H. 

•631. Fatwa (Jurisprudence). Arabic-Persian. Tbe ■whole book has been 
written in tbe Arabio character. Tery old and tattered. It is in- 
complete. ' 
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Collaoted by Syed Muhammad igha Hyder Hasan Abidi, MX, L.T., ,M.R.A.p., 
?Mfessor, King Edward College, Amraoti (Bem)—conid. 

632. Anwar-i-Suhaili (The lights of Canopus). A philosophical treaties 
written in Kaianja (Berar)— finished on Tuesda)- ISth Jamadis- 
Sani 942 A. H. 

,633. Bisalaj Eutbiya (Logic Essentials m Aiahic). ITritten at Sironj (!^ 
hy Slohd. Ali, son of Kniuldal-ul-Hussaini in 102-5 A. H. in Persian' 
character as a piesent to the Conit of Sultan llokl. Ruth Shah. 

634. Tankh-i-Anjadi (Histoiy of Berai in Peisian) size foolscap, pages 733. 

Completed in 1287 A. H. by Amjad Hussain, Khatib of EUichpur. 
Contains genealogical tables of the Eizam, the Ifawabs and the 
Ehatibs of EUichpur. He received a leword of Rs. 250 from the 
Resident of Hyderabad for this woili. 

635. Tarikh-i-Chiragh-i-Berar (Urdu translation of the above). 

636. Akhbai Hamai-Haft Eishwar. IViitten by the order of Nauab 

Namdar Ehan Panui by ITunshi Hashwant Rai in running hand 
commencing from 15fh Jilkada 1239 A. H. and ending on Monday 
7th iShabaii 1240 A. H. It is a mine of information about the period. 

637. Shamsul Alvhbar written by Hashwant Rai by the order of Ifamdar 

Ehan Panni. It is as valuable as the above. 

638. Sanhasan Batlisi— only four leaves in Persian. Eveiy page illustrated 

in colour. 

639. Twelve waslis and pictures. 

640. Sanad bearing the seal of Tusuf Zuik-Ulugh-i-Kirain.' 

641. Earinan of Shah Jahaii, granting Jalgnon to Bibi Jan. 

642. Old Ehilat, i.e., 1 chiia, 1 robe and 1 Eamaiband. 

643. One Eatar with silver beaten hilt. 

644. One Pesh Eabz. 

645. One Hiissaiui Zegha with gold lieaten blade. 

. 646. One Asa (staft) containing a Jiipli. 

647. One sand glass — veiy old, but still uoiking. 

648. One com of Eaimkli Siyar. 

649. Two old docuiiienfs — ^I’eisian and Modi (Maiathi) 


Owned hj Syed Katam Moliinuddiii, EJlichpiir. 

650. One Pandan set of Bidar make. 

661. Tatteied gaiinent woni by the great giandfathei of the (inner who 
nos killed by his slave on the lOlh Miihairain when Ganilgarh «a" 
captiiied. 

652. Masuaiii-i-Badi-i-Munii-Mii Hassan. 
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iGdleoted by Syed lluhaininad Agha Hyder Hasan Ibldl, M.i., 

Professor, King Edward College, Amraoti (Berar)— contiJ. 

653. Diwan-i-gemail— Poetical works of Nawab Namdar Khan Panni of 
BUickpur, 1230-1260 A. E. — ^in a tattered condition. 

664. Jawakir-ul-Tafsii in Persian. The whole book is in Persian character 

with a commentary. Completed in 977 A. H. Very artistically 
decorated. 

665. Batawa-i-saii Khaui. Vol. I. Written in Saidabad by Abdnl Karim, 

son of Mulla Ali by the order of Eawab Mohd. Said Khan, 2nd Zil 
Hijja 998 A. H. 

■656. Sahib-nl-Bhnkari. It was purchased in the time of Aurangsib (1117 
A. H.). 

Owned, hy Kazi Zafar Ali Saliih, Patur, Berar, 

•657. The Holy Quran. Appears to be very old. Finished in 23(?) (Coro- 
nation year?). First two pages very artistically decorated. 

658. The Holy Quran — old print. 

O'rned hy Mr Kislian Patel, Bench Magistrate, Balapur, Berar, 

669. One old sword — eyes set with red jewels. 

Owned hy Mr V. B. Handiwala, Bench Magistrate, Balagur. 
i660-3. Four old pictures in colour on glass as follows : — 

(a) Begum on horseback. 

(5) A Prince. 

(c) An old man. 

{d) A young lady. ' 

Oivned by Mr Chliaganhd, Ellichpur, Berar. 

•664. One very old white jazim beautifully embroidered in silk, 27' x 9'. 

Owned hy Mr Abdul Tamiz, Islampur. Berar. 

'665. One spear head. 

'666. Two Kulfies (bukba bases) of Bidar make.' Beautiful designs. 

Owned hy Mr Syed Zianuddin SalUb Gadan, Akot, Berar. 

•667. One Punja — ^made of a combination of all metals. Hames of 12 Imams 
engrared on one side. 

Owned hy Rao Sahib Moti Singi, Anjangaon, Berar. 

•668. One account book. 118 years old. Space left about the stitches for 
daily debit and credit accounts. 
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GoIIeoted by Syed Mnbmmad Igha Hyder Hasan Abldi, M.A., L.T., M.R.A.S.i 
Professor, King Edward College, Amraoti (Berar)— ronid. 

Owned hy Mr Govinil lino Deshpaiide, Snrgi, Anjaiiyaoti, Bcrar. 

0G9. One sword — liilt gold beaten. 

070. Three photographs by Jfr SeaMW), I.C.S., of the house and the place 
where the Treaty of Surgi Anjangaon was signed. One gives the' 
site of the old house of wliieh one wall still stands and two give an 
idea of the hall and the woodwork that has been shifted to build the 
present house. 


Owned hy Mr Rnlmnt Klmii Sahib, Politiral Peiifionrr, Elhchinir, Berar, 

071. One turban — a family relic. 

072. One very old china plate. 

073. One very old Neenieba or a child’s sirord. 

074. One spear of half rusted steel used by horsemen in the early days. 

675. One old Katar with a gold beaten hilt. 

670. One old sanad granted to his ancestor. 

Owned hy Mr Mahomed SismiVah Khan, Elliehpitr. 

077. One Sang or Iron Spear. 

Owned by Mr Shahyram Fatehgram Sowar, BUichpur. 

C7S. One boimd Diary containing “ News from Land and the Sea " eom- 
niencing from 2oth Shawal 1257 A. 11. and ending on 17th Shaban 
1259 A. H. 

079. One old sword — trident mark on the blade near the hilt. 

680. One old sword— three stars marked on the blade near the hilt. 
flSl. Pictures of Sanilgaih aud Elliehpur personages. 

Owned hy Mr Tt'nriV All Sahib, Elliehpur. 

682. One hvltha base of llidar make. 

Owned hy Mr Abdul Qadir Sahib, Akot, Bcrar, 

683. One Sang, iron-spear broken in two. 

Owned by Mir Dilawar Alt, Jagirdar, Asadpur, Amraoti, Bcrar, 

084. One old sword of uiidnlaling edge, double tongued; blade engraved on 
both sides. Writing on both sides : very old family relic. 
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Collected by &yed M ntiammiid Agh£ Hyder Hasan. Abldl, M.A., L.T., M.R.A.S.) 
Professor, King Edward College, Amraoti (Berar)— cont^ 

Owned hy Mn Riyasat Ah, Rlian Sdlab, Jagwdar, Asadpwr 

6S5 One old sword— beautifully designed hilt— gold beaten, 

686 One old sword — Tegh, very much bent and heavy — silvei polished 

handle ‘ 

687 One old sword— very thin blade and very flexible , a family relie 

688 One double pointed spear head. 

689 One old document Application of Sahibun-Nisa Begum to Mukhlis 

All Khan, the Kawab (Nisam?) for help and grant m hei widowhood 
Paper sprinkled with gold and silvei — ^running hand. 

690 A document. A pioposal (recommendation) for Mu Mukhlis All 

(Khan Sahib) in the 4th year of the coronation of Auiangzib 
6')1 A document, proposal (lecommendation) for the title of “ Kayan 
Jang ” to Wajid All Khan 1170 A H 

692 A document, proposal (recommendation) for the title of “ Qayam-ud- 

Daulah ” to Wajid All Khan by Mir Nizam Ali Khan. Gold 
floweis all over the paper 

693 One sanad— to Nizam All Khan Asad Jang fiom Asaf-ul-Mulk, in 

1169 A. S. for the Subhedarship of Berar 

I 

Owned hy Khan 5a/u6 Syed Mahmnd lagirdar, Balapur, Berar. 

684 The Holy Quran This is supposed to have been written by Imam 
Abu Hanifa When the ancestor of the Jagirdar decided to stait foi 
India he selected thiee treasures for himself (o) one hair of the Holy 
Prophet (6) Malpogat of Ghaus-i-Azam and (c) this Holy Quran 
which has left Balapui foi the fiist time since its ariival in India 
696 One farman granted by Md Bahadur Shah in 1120 A. H Amakapur 
given to Saflullah Khan Qadin 

696 One farman of Aurangzib granting Ghitoie (Berar) to Saflullah Klian 
, Qadiri. 

697 One farman of Shah Jahan granting Lasoora to Miian Syed Mahmud 

in the 6th year of his coronation 

698 One faiman of Jahangir given m the 10th year of his Coronation 

grantmg Lasoora to Miran Syed Mahmud, the ancestor of the piesent 
Jagirdar It was he who brought the three treasures from Baghdad 

699 One betel-leaf shape seal (unidentifled) 

700 One oval seal of Abdul Wahid Qadiri 

701 One oval seal of Zabr Saiyid Mahmud Hussaini 

702 One halamdan (pen box) made of caidboard and a product of Balapur 

(Berar) where paper industry flourished ift a time 

703 One round seal of Saflullah Qadin — 1140 A H. 
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CoIIeoted by Syed Muhammad Hyder Hasau Abldi, M.A.', L.!., MiRiA.^.i 
Professor, Eng Edward College, Amraoti (Berar)— eonti. 

Oionei hy Mr Kazi Syed Karam Uohiuddin, EUich^ur. 

704. Taweezi Quran 1\" diameter. Text in octagons of double margin 

1" thick. Tattered loose papers. It has come down since time 
immemorial. 

Owned hy Mr Aba Sahib Deshpande, Bench Magistrate, Elliohpur. 

705. One helmet with a nose piece — ^it was worn by ITawab Ismail Khan 

Panni of Ellichpur— gold beaten. 

706. One chain armour— part of armour that was worn by Nawab Ismail 

Shan. 

707. One chain neok protector — ^made of copper and steel rings — ^wom by 

Kawab Ismail Ehan. 

708. One Eulfi or hukka base of cocoannt shape. 

709. One rery old shield of tortoise shell with 4 knobs on top- 

710. Dne brass inkpot two cases of the same metal attached to it lor pens- 

711. One pistol of old type. 

Owned by Mr Mir Muhammad AU Khan, Jagirdar, Wasni, Asadpur. 

712. One sword— rery old ring attached to the blade. 

713. One old Katar — ^with a gold beaten handle. 

714. One dagger with a beautifully carved blade and ivory hilt. 

715. Pour documents, being the grant of Jagir. 

I I 

Owned by Mr Krishna Eao P. Deshpande, B.A,, Surgi, Anjangaon, Berar. 

716. Three very old swords. 

I 

Owved hy Mir Syed Altah Hvssain, Vice-Chairman ^ Ellichpur. 

717. One old sword with a silver beaten hilt. 

718. One old l^imcha or child's sword, 

719. One old Katar — of silver hilt, 

720. One old small katar used h}' children. 

721. One old katar of a big size — silver beaten handle. 

722. One Churn of big size— ivoiy hilt. 

723. One old Clmra of wooden handle. 

724. Olio old dagger. 

72-5. One Kulfi (liukka Irnse) of narrow neck; Bidar work, beaten design. 
72C. One betel dish— small Bidar work, beaten design. 



Collected by Syed Mnhamnmd Agha Hyder Hasan Abidi, M.A., L.T., M.R.A.S., 
Professor, King Edward College, Amraoti (Berar) — con/rf. 

Owned hy Rohlla Sitah Sahib, Elliclipur Gamy. 

727. One SniaM TeTy old. Designs of cieepeia, trees, on it. 

I _ ' 

Owned by Nawab Mir Mahmud Ali Khan, 'Amraoti. 

728. One Cluira — ^nsed by ITawab Naradar Khan Pnnni of Bllidipur. 

729. Two weiy old Cbnias. 

730. One old NimcLa. 

731. One bilt of sword — dates from tie time of Jalangir. 

I 1 

Owned by Mr Yusuf Hussain, Boiler Inspector, Nagpur. 

732. One octagonal Eimayal Quran Slarif in Aurangzib’s landwriting. 

II ' < 

Owned by Mr S. Mahmud-vl-Eussain, Nagpur. 

733. One Bastar Sword — double edged, gold beaten. 

I 

From Mr A. B. Desbpande, B.A., Pleader, Hamuna, Amraoti, Berar. 

ANTlqtTAllUN KEMADfS POTOD AT KAOTraHYAPOT, AiIRAOTI DiSTBICT, BeBAB. 
734-5. Class I. — ^Remains found lying on tie site— 

(a) Head of a big stone image. 

(5) A piece of broken image of Tislnu. 

736-40. Class II. — Remains excavated from eartl mounds — 

(o) Three baked bricks. 

(5) Three small earthen vessels found in a big buried earthen jar. 
(o) Pieces of broken earthen iar with a mark of ‘ Swastika ’ on 
one of them. 

(d) Part of a broken earthenware vase (Antiquity doubtful?). 

(e) Baked piece containing two dolls affixed to it. (A peculiar 

style of hairdressing.) 

741. Class III. — Seven photographs of Kaundinyapur. 

1 

From Mr Namllah Khan, Honorary Magistrate, Bnldana. 

(Through Mr M. C. Comrie, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of Buldana.) 
742-3. Two Persian letters from Sir A. "Welleslev afterwards Duke of 
‘Wellington at the time of the battle of Assave (23rd September 18031 
to Rahmat Khan, grandfather of the late STawnb Muhammad 
Ralnmnllah Klian, C.I.E., of Deolghat. 
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From Mr Y. M. Kale, B.A., M.L.C., Pleader, Biildanai 

T44. A photograph of Kalamba mecription. 

745. A dooameEt— an order by Sahu. 

746. An original letter containing description of the battle of Kharda. 

747. Letter sent by Malhar Eao Holkar to the Peshwa just after the 

of Fanipat, describing the battle. 

748. Sanad by llaloji Bhonsla, the grandfather of Sivaji. 

749. A letter of Baji Eao I. 

750. An old Bakhar of the Sindkhed family from which the mother of SiV®!' 

came. 

751. An old Persian grammar. 

762. An old Bakhar of the Bhonslas of Nagpur. 

753. A manuscript history of the Eayasihas. 

764-5. Two picture albums containing the following pictures — 

(I) Shaikh Sadi. 

(3) tlnideutified miniature painting. 

(3) Ahmad Murad Bin Mirza Ahmad lari Turkoman. 

(4) Salabat Khan Bahadur. 

(5) Shamsul Bmara Tej Jang Bahadur. 

(6) Syed Akkal Khan Bahadur Bahram Jang Burhan-ud-daulak- 

(7) Muhammad Namdar Khan Bahadur, son of MuhamiJl®^ 

Salabat Khan Bahadur, 1252 A. H. 

(8) A young lady. 

(9) A lady seeing her face in a mirror. 

(10) A lady. 

(II) Amii' Bahadur Fateh Jang Khan. 

(12) A Hindu maiden worshipping tho god Mahadeo. 

(13) Man and wife. 

(14) Maulana Jaiui Ghafur Lahn. 

(15) Sahadulla Gujrati. 

(16) Asad jlii Khan Bahadur Sliams-nd-l)aulah. 

(17) Maulanu A. Janii — a persian poet. 

(18) Jahangir. 

(19) A Mughal Sardar. 

(20) ITnidcutified. 

(21) Auraugzib. 

(22) Aurnugzib. 
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item Mr Y. M. Kale, B.A., Ui.B., M.L.C., Pleader, Buldana— contd. 

(23) Syed Mubarak All Kban and Munsbi Eaja . Govind Bi'ksb 

Bahadur. 

(24) Naurab Mahmud Ibrahim Khan, son of Kawab Ismail Khan. 

(25) Nawab Mahmud Khalil Namdar Khan Bahadur, Ellichpur. 

(26) Mahmud Wazir Khan Bahadur. 

(27) Ghulam Syed Suhiab Jung Eustum. 

(28) A lady. 

(29) Amirul-Mamalik Alijah Bahadur. 

(30) Mir Kizam Ali Khan Bahadur. • 

(31) Mir Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur (second). 

(32) Ibrahim Abdul Shah of Bijapur. 

(33) Nut Jahan. 

(34) Eaja Mudhoji Bahadur, Commander of the Nagpur Bhondas. 

(35) Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

(36) Ehair Andesh Bahadur Khan. 

(37) A lady. 

Taj Ja&i ■BaKad.’i's. 

(39) Amir-ul-IJmara Bahadur. 

(40) Badshah Ghazi Ibrahim Adham Balkh. 

(41) Prince and a Princess. 

(42) Maulana JamL 

(43) Nur Jahan Begam. 

(44) Qazlbash Khan Bahadur. 

(45) A lady. 

(46) A queen. 

(47) Janab Bademan Ali. 

(48) Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, Nasir Jang Nizam-ud-DauIah, 

Hyderabad. 

(49) A Mughal Sardar. 

(50) Another Sardar. 

(51) Badshah Abdur Eahman Ghazi. 

(52) A picture from the Quran. 

(53) Hazrat Ali Khudawalcht Jang. 

(54) Sons-in-law of the Holy Prophet — ^Hazrat AH, etc. 

(55) Hazrat Ali in hie martial dress. 

(56) A scene depicting the meeting of Muhammad Mustapha end 

Hazrat, Jibrail, 

(57) Muhammad Paigambar and Hazrat AH, etc. 
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From tile “ Shaiadasbram,” Yeotmal. 

('I'irougii Mr T. K. Deslipande, M.A., LL.B., Pleader, Teofmal.) 

75C. Impression of a copper plate giant. 

757. Impression of a stone inscription at A'audgaou in Ohandur Talmj, 

Auu'aoti district. 

758. Impression of a stone inscription from Waraugal in Telegu characters. 

759. Specimen to show how old records have been preserved in a pothi. 
7G0. Copy of EtoIkar’s.Thaili — a renowned Bakhar. 

701. Autograph of Balaji Baji llao, alias Isaua Sahih Peshwa. 

702. A document — a bond of a lakh of rupees passed by a Maratha general. 

708. An old document — Amy account of Vithal Shivdeo Yinchurkar— 

Maratha general of Balaji Baji Rao, Peshwa. 

704. Autograph of Kanhdji Bhonsla of Bham— the predecessor of Baghuji 

Bhousla I of Nagpur. 

705. Autograph of Baghuji Bhonsla-of Nagpur. 

700. Autograph and seal of the fust Baghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur — the 
founder of the Nagpur State. 

707. A document (Ekhaiphi). An old revenue statement of Pepal Pai'- 
gaua in Modi script. 

768. Ekhaiphi — or revenue statement of Darwha I’argana. 

709. A copy of a Marathi Bakhar compiled in 1829 A. B. from the historical 

materials of Elphinstone. 

770. Impression of a stone inscription at Onkeshwar in H. E. H. the Nisam’s 

State. ' 

771. Impression of a Jain inscription in Sausbdt. 

772. Three documents of 393 years old. 

773. Six old silver coins of Iiido-Sasauian kings and one copper coin. 

774. Seals of the Eazi family of Barwhn. 

775. Mahamhhao literatnie of the 12th centnrj' — Shaliwaham Shoka — Five 

pothis or hooks. 

776. Sanad given by Asaf Jnh Nizam-ul-Mulk in the reign of Emperor Shah 

Alam. 1145 A. E. 

777. Sanad of a Muhammadan king. 

778. Sanad granted during the reign of Muhammad Shah. 

779. Shasanpatra (or a letter of reproach) by Baja Eaumant Bao Supekar 

in the reign of Sivaji. 

780-81. Sanads by Asaf Jnh Nizam-nl-MuIk. 

782. Sanad by Nizam-ul-Mulk Entch Jang. 

783. An old sanad of 1215 A. E, 
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From the “ Shatadashram," Yeotmal— contd. 

784. 'rkree statements of Land Bevenue of Pargana Larwha, in 1230 A, H. 

785. Three impressions of stone inscriptions. 

From Bal Bahadur Lala Paras Das, HonoraiY Magistrate and Goieriunent 
Treasurer, Delhi. 

pAnraiMGs. 

786. Jahangir’s marriage -eith Baja Man Singh’s sister. 

787. Shahjahan silting in Darhar on the Peacpoh Throne. 

788. Seal impressions of various Emperors of Delhi. 

789. A battle scene between Shibabnddin Ghori and Eai Pithora. 

790. Miraa Ghryas the father of Nur Jahan Begam. ' 

791. An Indian Woman carrying water. 

792. Bu Ali Shah Qalandar a famous saint of Panipat. 

793. Mirza Salim the younger brother of Bahadur Shah II. 

794. Siege of Golkonda by Aurangzib. 

795. Umar Ebayyam the famous poet of Persia drinking with a lady. 

790. Darbar of Salirh Shah the Afghan king of Delhi. 

797. Eairukhsiyar and Hs beloved Shirin Laqa. 

798. Akbar the great with his Court Musician Tansen visiting the saint 

Baijoo Baora the best singer of his time. 

799. Picture showing a scene of a Sarai at Eabul. 

800. Mirza Buland Bakht the younger brother of Bahadur Shah II. 

801. Mirza Eakhroo the heir-apparent of Bahadur Shah II. 

802. Amir Timur. 

803. Baja Jiaji Bao going on a hunting expedition. 

804. Accidental meeting of Laila and Majnun. 

805. Darbar of the Persian invader Nadir Shah, 

806. Goddam. 

8Q7. Gulistan. 

MjUTUSCBIPX. 

808. Quliat Sadi— From the Library of Hakim Hamam Jelani of Alibar the 
* Great’s time. The book uas -mitten in Mushad in the year 756 

Hijiri in Ehathe Taliq ciiaiacUi which is very rave. The book bears 
the seal and signature of Hakim Hamam Jelani’s sou Fateh Jang. 

From Pandit Amar Nath, Retired Tehsildar, Delhi. 

PalKTlKGS, 

809. One complete set of seventy-two pictures of the Bamayan together with 

one leaf of cover and one leaf of the table of contents. 
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Prom Lala Manohar Lai, Jeweller, Delhi. 

P.AIKTIITGS. 

810. Zinat llahat Begum. 

811. Meran Bibi of Cbitlor. 

812. Maharaja Eaujit Singh of Punjab. 

813. Ganiam Buddha. 

814. Maharajadhiraj Shri Pirthi Singhji Wali-i-Jaipore. 

’ ' ' ! 

From Plrjt Abdur Razaq Khan, Delhi. 

PanrnsGS. 

816. Group of the Eawabs of Jhajjar. Ci»^ura,£6e^ 

816. Tipu Sultan's sons sent as hostage.s to lord Owe. 

817. Picture of Majnun. 

818. Picture of Hazrat Salim Chishti. , 

819. Portrait of Prince Murad, son of Emperor Shah Johan. 

820. Portrait of Dara Shikoh, son of Emperor Shah Jahan. 

821. Portrait of Emperor .Talaluddin Akhar. 

822. Manuscript (iUusttatsij “ Iiailn and Majnun ” and " Shirin end 

Earhad " consisting of the.following parts;— 

The story of Lailn Majnun. 

The Story of Shirin Earhad. 

Tlie Story of Shah Behrara Gour. 

Sik’andar Naraa. 

Shah Nama. 

From Mr Muhammad Ahsanjan, Imperial Secrefariot Library, Delhi. 

823. Quran Sharif in scroll (manuscript). A 6iie specimen of Arabic 

calligraphy. 
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